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Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 


.As  the  few  separate  copies  of  the  Indian  Studies  No.  Ill, 
struck  off  in  1895,  were  sold  very  soon  and  rather  numerous 
requests  for  additional  ones  were  addressed  both  to  me  and  to 
the  bookseller  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  Messrs.  Carl  Gerold's 
Sohn,  I  asked  the  Academy  for  permission  to  issue  a  second 
edition,  which  Mr.  Karl  J.  Trlibner  had  consented  to  publish. 
My  petition  was  readily  granted.  In  addition  Messrs,  von  Holder, 
the  publishers  of  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  kindly  allowed  me  to  reprint  my  article  on  the 
origin  of  the  Kharosthi,  which  had  appeared  in  vol.  IX  of  that 
Journal  and  is  now  given  in  Appendix  I.  To  these  two  sections 
I  have  added,  in  Appendix  II,  a  brief  review  of  the  arguments 
for  Dr.  Burnell's  hypothesis,  which  derives  the  so-called  letter- 
numerals  or  numerical  symbols  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  from 
the  ancient  Egyptian  numeral  signs,  together  with  a  third  com- 
parative table,  in  order  to  include  in  this  volume  all  those 
points,  which  require  fuller  discussion,  and  in  order  to  make 
it  a  serviceable  companion  to  the  palaeography  of  the  Grund- 
riss.  The  chapters  on  the  Brahim  and  the  Kharosthi  have  been 
throughout  revised  and  the  first  has  been  changed  most.  A  new 
comparative  table  of  the  Semitic  and  Brahma  signs,1  the  same 
as  has  been  used  for  the  Grundriss,  has  been  given.  The 
Additional  Note  at  the  end  has  been  omitted,  as,  since  tin- 


1  In  using  the  plates,  those  of  the  Grundriss  ought  always  to  be  com 
pared,  as  the  signs  given  there  are  mechanical  reproductions  from  im- 
pressions and  as  such  more  reliable  than  any  drawn  by  hand. 
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appearance  of  M.  Sylvain  Levi's  article l  on  the  Turkish  kingdom 
of  Northwestern  India,  it  is  no  longer  required,  and  a  number 
of  other  alterations  and  additions  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  further  researches. 

Thus  the  list  of  the  passages  from  the  Jatakas,  which 
mention  writing  and  written  documents,  has  been  considerably 
enlarged,  the  enlargement  having  become  possible  chiefly  through 
references,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professors  S.  von 
Oldenburg  (p.  7ff.)  and  Rhys  Davids  (p.  120).2 

The  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  Lieut.  Col. 
R.  C.  Temple  with  the  actualities  of  daily  Indian  life  has  enabled 
me  to  adduce  an  interesting  confirmation  of  my  explanation  of 
the  term  rupa  which  occurs  in  the  oldest  known  Indian  trivium 
(p.  14,  note  3). 

A  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  von  Rosthorn,  based  on  Chinese 
sources,  has  furnished  a  correction  of  the  interpretation  which 
I  formerly  put  on  Hiuen  Tsiang's  statement  that  in  the  seventh 
century  A.  D.  the  instruction  of  the  young  Hindus  began  with 
the  twelve  chang  (p.  30).  It  now  appears  that  the  twelve  chang 
were  twelve  tables  of  simple  and  compound  letters,  of  which 
the  varnamala  or  matrkaviveka  of  the  period  consisted.  And  a 


1  See  Journ.  Asiatique,  1895,  s6rie  IX,  t.  VI,  p.  380  f.     I  accept  M.  LeVi's 
conclusion   that  Major  Deane's   undeciphered  inscriptions  from  Swat  are 
Turkish  as   highly    probable,    and  I  may  add  that  a  key  prepared  from 
the  signs  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  inscriptions  does  not  fit  them. 

2  I    regret    that   vol.  VI    of   Professor    FausbOll's    edition    of  the    Jatakas 
reached  me  too  late  for  utilisation.    It  furnishes  a  number   of  additional 
passages,   proving   the   use  of  writing,    among  which  that  on   p.  369  f.  is 
the  most  interesting.   According  to  the  story  told  there,  Amaradevi,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sheth  of  Yavamajjhaka,  noted  on  a  leaf  (paniia),  when 
and  by  whom  king  Vedeha's  crest-jewel,  golden  garland,  golden  slippers 
and  precious  rug  were  sent  to  her  husband,  Mali  o  sad  ha.  Afterwards  she 
produced  the  record  before  the  king  to  the  confusion  of  his  four  Pandits, 
who  had  accused  her  husband  of  the  theft  of  the  articles,  and  whom  she 
had  captured  and  confined  in  baskets  when  they  came  to  seduce  her.    As 
Prof.  Minayeff  has  first  seen,  the  scene  in  the  king's  court  is  illustrated 
by   the  Bharahut   relievo,    inscribed  yavamajhakiyam  jatakam,    Cunning- 
ham, Bharhut  Stupa,   pi.  XXV,  No  3.    The  story  teaches  that  already  in 
ancient  times,  just  as  in  our  days,  the  Vanias  allowed  their  daughters  to 
learn  to  write,   which   accomplishment   many  Hindus   still   consider  dan- 
gerous for  female  virtue. 
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coiniinuiication  from  I  >r.  ]',.  Liebieh  i  p.  120  f.)  has  put  me  in 
possession  of  the  proof  that  the  Bengal  schoolmasters  until  a 
very  recent  period  used  a  set  of  twelve  such  tables,  called  phnl-i 
or  in  Sanskrit  />W'»/,v/.  which  term  the  Chinese  expressions 
chang  and  fan  prohahly  are  intended  to  render. 

Dr.  Grierson's  important  re><-.-ir<-h<-  .it  Malifibodhi  Gayfl, 
the  results  of  which  lately  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1896,  p.  52ff.,  have  made 
it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  passage  i  p.  .".If.  i  on  the  remnants 
of  the  masons'  alphabet,  found  there  hy  Sir  A.  Cunningham, 
though  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  remain 
the  same.  A  communication,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
M.  Sylvain  Li'vi.  has  furnished  from  Chinese  sources  a  distinct 
tradition  (p.  33).  asserting  that  the  signs  for  the  liquid  vowels 
really  are  later  additions  to  the  Brfxhma  alphabet,  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  Jaina  scriptures  regarding  the  original  number  of 
its  characters  and  the  palaeographic  evidence  suggested.  Mr. 
Rapson's  discovery  of  syllables,  both  in  Brahml  and  Kharosthl, 
on  the  Persian  siglol  (pp.  51,  113)  has  further  corroborated 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  early  prevalence  of  both  alpha- 
bets in  Northwestern  India  and  has  raised  a  strong  presumption 
that  both  alphabets  were  used  in  the  same  districts  already 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  during  the  Akhaemenian  period. 
Finally,  Mr.  Takukusu's  article  on  Pali  Elements  in  Chinese 
has  brought  us  the  news  that  the  tradition,  asserting  an  early 
preservation  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  in  MSS.,  is  more  ancient 
than  the  statement  in  the  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  could  lead  us  to 
suppose,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  old  as  the  contradictory  state- 
ment of  the  Dlpavaqisa  and  the  Mahuvainsa  (p.  91,  note).  And  the 
most  important  discovery  of  a  Kharosthl  MS.  at  Khotan  shows  that 
during  the  Kusana  period  Buddhist  MSS.  did  exist  in  Northern 
India  and  probably  had  been  in  use  for  some  time  (p.  1- 

While  the  new  facts,  contained  in  these  recent  contribu- 
tions, have  been  duly  utilised,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pay 
much  attention  to  M..I.  Ilah'vy's  two  controversial  papers  in  the 
K'evue  Semitique  of  1895,  pp.  L'lT.  tl..  :i7lMV..  beyond  omitting 
in  note  1  on  p.  52  his  derivation  of  tin-  Brahma  numeral  symbol 
for  8  (supposed  to  contain  the  tirst  t\\o  letters  of  cq{a\  from 
the  Kharos|hi  /,-//,/,  which,  as  he  now  tells  u>.  is  a  misprint 
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for  a£  (a  non-existing  and  impossible  ligature l  originally  in- 
vented by  Dr.  I.  Taylor),  and  beyond  adding  a  protest  against 
the  derivation  of  the  circular  cipher,  which  belongs  not  to  the 
ancient  Brahma  system  of  numeral  symbols  but  to  the  later 
decimal  notation,  from  the  Kharosthi  da.3 

I  regret-  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  two,  some- 
what excitedly  written,  articles  any  facts  or  suggestions,  likely 
to  benefit  serious  students  of  Indian  antiquities.  While  repeating 
the  ingenious,  but  extravagant,  theories  of  the  earlier  paper,  they 
teem  in  addition  with  statements  which,  though  put  forward  with 
the  author's  characteristic  apodictiveness  and  self-confidence, 
fill  the  Sanskritists  rather  with  astonishment  than  with  respect- 
ful admiration,  and  which  fully  justify  their  continued  unwilling- 
ness to  take  his  opinions  on  Indian  matters  into  serious  con- 
sideration. There  is  hardly  a  single  subject  of  Indian  research, 
on  which  they  do  not  contain  assertions,  conflicting  with  per- 
fectly well  known  and  undisputed  facts. 

The  quality  of  their  scholarship  and  method  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  'examen  serieux'  of  the  age 
of  the  Jatakas  represented  on  the  Stupas  of  Sanchi  and  Bharahut,3 


1  The  supposition  that  such  a  ligature  is  possible,  betrays  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Indian  spelling.  The  Hindus  divide 
a-.?ta  (not  ap-ta),  i-ffa  (not  is-ta)  u-pta  (not  up-ta)  and  so  forth.  Their 
ligatures  represent  elements  of  one  and  the  same  syllable,  and  hence 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  form  ligatures  like  af  or  06,  is,  up  etc. 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  M.  HaleVy  sticks  to  the  derivation  (jf 
the  Brahma  symbols  for  4 — 9  from  the  Kharosthl  initial  letters  of  tin- 
Sanskrit  numerals.  The  untoward  fact  that,  except  in  the  case  of  5, 
either  the  supposed  phonetical  values  or  the  forms  of  the  signs  do  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  theory,  is  easily  got  over.  The 
busy  Gandharian  inventors  of  the  Brahma  symbols,  we  are  told,  had 
ii<>  time  to  look  up  Pfinini,  and  so  they  put  cha  for  catnh  and  so  forth. 
Again  if  the  contemporaneous  forms  of  the  symbols  and  the  letters  will 
not  agree,  those  of  different  periods  are  chosen  for  comparison,  and 
e.  ff.  the  Brahma  6  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.  C.  is  declared  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion 'of  the  "cursive"  Kharosthi  sa  of  the  1st  cent.  B.  C.  The  equally 
untoward  fact  that  the  Brahma  numeral  signs  include  symbols  for  20  — 
100  and  for  1000,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  Kharosthi  letters,  is 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight. 

*  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Ecritures  Indiennes,  p.  18f.  (Revue  S£m., 
p.  241  f.). 
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which,  us  it  would  lose  in  effect  by  curtailment,  I  translate  in 
full:—  "These  monuments  offer  inscriptions  in  Atioka  characters; 
these  insrs  consequently  cannot  be  earlier  than  B.  C.  -'2\. 
because  otherwise  tin-  writing  would  run  from  tin-  right  to 
the  left.  a>  iii  the  legend  of  the  Eran  coin.  How  far  can  the 
lower  limit  of  their  date  go?  Let  us  not  put  it  too  close  to  the 
relic  e;i>ket-  nf  I ihat tiprolu,  which  are  at  least  fifty  years  later, 
ami  which  >how  already  some  altered  forms,  and  let  us  put 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stupas  an  interval  of  twenty  years. 
The  inscriptions  of  Sanehi  and  Bharahut  date  therefore  from 
aliout  I'.'l,  i.  e,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  years  later  than 
the  introduction  of  writing  (quaere,  of  the  l',rnhinn  li-ttf.rgf) 
into  India.  It  is  in  this  interval  that  the  composition  (sic) 
must  necessarily  be  placed,  in  the  middle  of  the  Greek  epoch 
and  in  no  way  in  the  Persian  period.  Very  luckily  for  us,  the 
KatahaUa -jataka  (sic.)  mentions  the  writing  board,  phalaka,  and 
the  texts  of  the  Stupas  the  canonical  term  pitaka  "a  box  for 
tablets  of  card-board  or  wood",  in  which  the  Jainas  usually 
keep  their  MSS.,1  with  its  derivative  pefaki  "he  who  knows 
the  Pitaka  or  Pitakas",  where  naturally  not  the  box,  but  the 
tablets  or  leaves,  contained  in  it,  are  meant.  These  are  real 
revelations;  for  the  terms  phalaka  and  pi(aka,  which  have  no 
etymology  in  Sanskrit,8  are  nothing  but  the  Greek  words  -/.z; 
(-•/.:;")  and  -'-- r/.-.ov ; 3  the  identity  of  sound  corresponds  to  the 
identity  of  meaning.  The  Jatakas  (sic)  carry  on  their  forehead 


1  " I'i>'i/.u  is  only  "a  box"  and  corresponds  to  the  modern  dabado  or  card- 
board of  wood  (sic)  in  which  the  Jainas  usually  keep  the  MSS.  of  their 
parish  libraries.  (O.  I.  BA.,  p.  87.)" 

*  "The  root  phal  'to  profit"  gives  birth  to  phalaka  "profit,  gain"  and  (meta- 
|ili"ri'-:illy)  "the  catamenia",  but  does  not  explain  the  homophonous  pha- 
laka "board,  plaque  and  tablet". 

8  "These  two  words  have  the  identical  meaning  of  "p/<i-/i</'  and  "tablet". 
In  Syriac  cip^c  is  the  same  as  *rnh  (Uuval,  H.  II.  p.  1575)  and  Kpra  (also 
very  miniumi  in  tin-  Talmud)  means  "leaflet,  l«-at"'.  II  :n  ;»  is  a  po- 
pular \M-nl.  \\hii-li  lias  r-nic  into  literary  use  only  rather  late;  but  its 
antiquity  is  guaranteed  by  the  proper  name  Iltrcaxoc  (tic)  borne  by  one 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  a  contemporary  of  Solon.  The  word 
amcpov  "mi  l>l(in<"  presents  an  analogous  case;  though  it  ha-  come  late 
int.-  literary  uae,  one  finds  it  once  in  an  ancient  decision  of  the  Mttna 
(Ma'asir  ieni  II  »p3  -*OK)  and  in  the  Afpereno  of  the  Avesta." 
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the    date  of  their  birth,    to  wit,   the  century   which  follows  the 
conquest  of  Alexander." 

What  occurs  to  a  Sanskritist  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able statement  of  results,  is  as  follows:— 

(1)  The  assumption  that  all  the  Asoka  inscriptions  date 
from  B.  C.  221,   which   is  the   basis  of  M.  HaleVy's   contention 
that  no  inscription  in  Asoka  characters  can  be  older  than  B.  C. 
221,   and  which   is  another  version  of  his  statement  on  p.  12, 
declaring  the  Asoka  edicts  to  have  been  incised  about  (vers) 
221,   is  a  sad  blunder  which  a  writer  on  Indian  palaeography 
ought  not  to  make.    And  it  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller,  whose  Hibbert  Lectures,  translated  by  M.  J. 
Darmesteter,  M,  Hale"vy  quotes  (p.  12,  note  1)  as  his  authority, 
explicitly   gives    B.  C.  221    only   as   the    date   of  the    so-called 
three  New  Edicts  of  Sahasram,  Rupnath  and  Bairat,   following 
my  calculations,   and  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  dates 
of  the  other  numerous  Asoka  inscriptions. 

The  dates  of  the  incision  of  the  following  Asoka  inscrip- 
tions are  clearly  ascertainable  and  undisputed,  (1)  of  the  Bara- 
bar  Hill  Cave  inscrs  A  and  B,  dated  in  Asoka's  13th  year, 
(2)  of  the  Barabar  H.  C.  inscr.  C,  dated  in  the  20th  year,  (3)  of 
the  Nigllva  and  Pa<Jeria  pillar  inscrs,  dated  in  the  21st  year, 
(4)  of  the  first  six  so-called  Pillar  Edicts,  dated  in  the  27th 
year,  and  (5)  of  the  seventh  edict  on  the  Dehli-Sivalik  pillar, 
dated  in  the  28th  year.  If  Asoka's  coronation  is  fixed  with 
Professor  Max  Muller  in  B.  C.  259,  these  inscriptions  range 
from  B.  C.  246 — 231 ;  according  to  Professor  Lassen's  views 
they  would  fall  each  four  years  earlier,  and  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Kern,  six  years.  As  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  Asoka 
edicts  goes,  the  Sanchi  and  Bharahut  inscriptions  might,  there- 
fore, be  placed  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  than  the 
'examen  se*rieux'  assumes. 

(2)  An   undated   fragment   of  an  Asoka    edict,   found    on 
one  of  the  broken  gate-pillars  of  the  Sanchi  Stupa,  proves  that 
the  structure   certainly  existed  before   the  end   of  that   king's 
reign  or,  with  Prof.  Max  Mtiller's  initial  date,  before  B.  C.  222/21, 
and   the   presumption  is  that  all  the  Sanchi  inscriptions,    show- 
ing Asoka  characters,   were  incised  before  that  year.     By  the 
attempt   to  fix  the  erection  of  the  Sanchi  Stupa  between  B.  C. 
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221 — 191,  M.  Hale*vy  collides  with  the  dear  epigraphic  evidence, 
and  commits  a  mistake  which  he  might  easily  have  avoided, 
if  he  had  looked  up  the  works  on  Sanehi.  His  attempt  to  drag 
down  the  age  of  the  Bharahut  Stupa  goes  against  the  probability, 
us  the  inscriptions  on  the  representations  of  the  J&takas  show 
the  same  characters  as  the  A6oka  edicts.  All  these  represen- 
tations thus  give  the  reign  of  Asoka  as  the  lower  limit  for  the 
existence  of  the  Birth-stories.  They  teach  nothing  definite  re- 
garding the  time  of  the  composition  of  these  fables,  except  in 
so  far  that  they  raise  the  presumption  of  their  having  been  long 
current  and  generally  known.  For  the  archaeology  of  all  nations 
proves  that  myths  and  scenes  from  religious  legends  are  trans- 
ferred to  stone  only  when  they  have  become  thoroughly  fami- 
liar to  the  people.  Consequently,  the  assertion  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Jiitnkas  must  "necessarily"  be  placed  between 
B.  C.  221—191,  is  not  warranted. 

(3)  M.  Halcvy's  attempt  to  bring  the  Jatakas  into  the 
period  after  Alexander  by  deriving  their  term  phalaka  from 
the  Greek  irXa;  and  the  word  pitaka  (which  itself  does  not 
occur  "in  the  texts  of  the  Stupas")  from  iKTrotxtov.  only  shows 
that  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  open  to  improvement  and 
that  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  standard 
dictionaries.  Both  words  are  regular  derivatives  from  Sanskrit 
roots.  Phalaka  "a  board",  comes  from  the  very  common  verb 
phal,  (phalati)  "to  split",  mentioned  in  all  Sanskrit  dictio- 
naries, and  means  etymologically  "a  piece  (of  wood)  split  off"; 
compare  the  Latin  scindula  from  scindo  and  the  Greek  syjsa. 
T/isx;,  r/j'Ia  from  r/-.$  (r/(£w).  The  etymology  is  duly  given 
in  the  larger  Petersburg  Dictionary  under  phalaka.  Pitnkn 
means  primarily  and  usually  "a  basket"  (used  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  for  carrying  earth,  storing  meat,  measuring  grain,  etc.), 
more  rarely  "a  box",  as  I  have  translated  it,  in  which  latter 
sense  the  cognate  pefaka  is  more  common.  Its  employment  to 
denote  a  receptacle  for  MSS.,  or  the  contents  of  such  a  recep- 
taele,  ,>r  :,  ilivisinn  »f  the  sacred  books,  is  mainly  or  entirely 
routined  to  Buddhistic  literatim-.  I'linka  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  /«'/  ifx'futi)  'to  heap  up,  to  store',  as  the  larger 
Petersltur^  Pietiunarv  imlieates  under  that  verli.  and  it  means 
etvmologically  "an  implement  for  heaping  up  or  storing  (ob- 
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jects)".  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  age  of  the  Ja- 
takas,  these  two  words  are  certainly  useless  for  M.  Halevy's 
purpose.  The  triumphant  tone,  with  which  he  brings  forward 
his  supposed  discoveries,  and  the  display  of  misplaced  learning 
in  the  notes,  especially  the  appeal  to  king  Pittakos'  name  in 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  ?Stw7cy.wTepov  term  zcT-ay.iov,  make 
the  passage  most  amusing  to  every  scholar,  possessed  of  philo- 
logical training. 

To  this  specimen  of  M.  Halevy's  scholarship  and  method 
may  be  added  another,  found  in  his  remarks  on  Kebuka 
(N.  O.  E.  I,  p.  56),  where  he  lays  down  the  law  to  a  native 
Pali  commentator.  "Kebuka,  he  informs  us,  is  the  name  of 
a  place  belonging  to  Seruma,',  the  idea  of  the  commentator 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  river  has  not  the  slightest  foundation." 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  treat  us  to  the  ingenious  conjecture 
that  Kebuka  is  the  Caucasus  which,  as  he  alleges,  in  Persian 
bears  the  name  Kabak  or  Kabkh,  essentially  corresponding  to 
the  Pali  word.  A  Sanskritist  who  reads  vs.  10G  of  the  Jataka, 
No.  327  (Fausboll,  vol.  Ill,  p.  91): 

Kathaip,  samuddarri  patari  katharn  patari  Kebukam  \ 

Kathani  satta  samuddani  katharn  simbalim  druhi  \\ 
can  only  translate: — 

"How  didst  thou  cross  the  ocean,  how  didst  thou  cross 
Kebuka,  how  the  seven  oceans?  How  didst  thou  climb  the 
cotton-tree?" 

and  recognises  at  once  from  the  use  of  the  verb  patari 
"didst  thou  swim"  or  "cross  in  a  boat",  that  Kebuka  harf. 
something  to  do  with  water  and  can  only  denote  a  river,  a  lake, 
an  ocean,  or  water  in  general.  The  Jataka  No.  539  fully  confirms 
this  inference,  as  it  says  explicitly,  kebukarri  vuccati  udakam,1 
"kebuka  means  water". 

If  it  were  worth  the  while,  the  list  of  positive  mistakes 
and  more  than  hazardous  speculations  might  be  enlarged  ad 
injtnitum  by  examples  from  passages  on  Indian  phonetics,  epi- 
graphy, antiquities,  Dharma  and  so  forth.  Similar  instances 
might  also  be  adduced,  where  the  papers  show  a  weakness  in 


1  Fausbtfll,  The  Jatakas,  vol.  VI,  p.  42,  1.  11;  compare  also  vs.  133,  p.  32, 
where  kebuka  is  used  to  denote  a  tank. 
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other  subjects,  e.  g.  in  Greek,1  or  eollide  with  the  statements 
<>f  tin-  (JrerU  historians.*  But  what  has  been  given,  will  be 
amply  MiHieient  to  convince  i-ven  others  than  San.-kritiMs  that 
a  fuller  discussion  of  their  contents  cannot  serve  any  useful 
purpose. 

nt  utterances  of  Professors  O.  Donner,  Konow,  Lud- 
Maedonell,  <  Md.-iiln-rir.  \Vindisch  and  others  on  writing 
in  India  and  on  the  Indian  alphabets  make  it  apparent  that 
the  object,  for  which  the  Indian  Studies  No.  Ill  and  its  supple- 
ment were  written,  has  been  attained.  Among  the  Sanskritists 
it  is  no\\  more  gem-rally  recognised  that  there  are  good  reasons 
for  bettering  that  writing  wa>  practised  in  India  long  before  N» -a r 
chus  saw  the  Hindus  write  on  cloth,  prepared  from  their  native 
cotton,  and  before  another  unnamed  companion  of  Alexander, 
whose  statements  Q.  Curtius  has  preserved,  saw  them  use  for 
the  same  purpose  the  tender  inner  bark  of  trees,  i.  e.  the  well 
known  bhurja  from  the  Himalaya.  Equally  the  conviction  has 
become  stronger  that  the  Brfihra!  is  the  most  ancient  Indian 
alphabet  and  that  the  development  of  the  Kharos{h!  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  Persian  domination  over  Gandhftra  and  Sindh. 
The  settlement  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  enquiry,  -  -  to 
which  belongs  also  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Brahml 
is  the  alphabet  of  the  Pandits  and  the  Kharosjhl  a  script  of 
the  clerks  and  men  of  business,  similar  in  character  to  the 
simpler  and  defective  Nagarl,  Lande,  T^kkarl,  Kaethi.  M.M.li 
and  (iujarati  which  have  been  developed  out  of  the  more -ela- 
borate Brahml,  some  in  later  and  some  in  earlier  times,  --  is 
all  that  can  be  carried  through  for  the  present.  The  details  of 
the  derivation,  which  are  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 


1  See  e.  g.  N.  O.  K.,  Note  1  on  p.  15,  where  we  find  the  instructive 
sentence,  "D'ailleurt  le  nom  'ftttrif  («ic)'  *"'  encore  main*  la  forme  non- 
contractte  '/rtcui-fs  (sic),  nftni>  ]>/m  itsitt  an  tempt  6T Alexandra  comme 
dMgnalion  collective  det  Grcc*  (sic)''. 

1  See  e.  g.  N.  O.  £.  I,  j>.  fio,  where  the  establiHhment  of  an  admini.«tr.itii>ii 

••r  the  Macedonian    type   is  asserted  to   have  taken   place  about   B.  C. 

0  in  tin-  countries  west  of  India,  though  the  Greeks  give  us  the  names 

•  •!'  tin-  IVr-ian-  ami  ..tlu-r  Orientals  ;t|i|><>!nti-il  l>y  Alexander  as  his  Satrap*, 

who,    as  t'.-ir  a.s  is  known  at  present,   were  not  forced  to  pass  previously 

ok  Civil  Senrice  examination. 
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Brahml  with  its  forms,  pointing  partly  to  very  archaic  and 
partly  to  transitional  North -Semitic  characters,  may  at  any 
moment  require  modifications  on  account  of  new  epigraphic  dis- 
coveries in  India  or  in  Western  Asia.  And  important  epigra- 
phic discoveries  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  made  in  India,  since 
of  late  ancient  sites  have  been  identified,  which  were  famous 
places  of  pilgrimage  before  the  times  of  the  Mauryas. 


* 
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i^jver  since  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  succeeded  in  deciphering  the 
M<1  lets  incised  by  order  of  the  god-beloved  king  Piyadasi  of 
I'ataliputra  on  the  pillars  and  rocks  of  Eastern,  Central  and 
Western  India,  the  attention  of  the  European  Orientalists  has 
been  directed  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  their  curious 
alphabet,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  those  now  used  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Himalayas  and  of  many  others  occurring  be- 
yond the  confines  of  India  proper.  And,  while  there  has  been 
not  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  derivation  of  the 
second  alphabet,  in  which  Piyadasi's  servants  placarded  their 
master's  sermons  in  the  Northwestern  corner  of  his  dominions, 
the  views  regarding  the  source  of  the  more  common  characters 
have  diverged  very  widely.  There  has  been  almost  from  the 
beginning  ;i  pretty  general  consensus  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Shabtlzgarhi  and  Mansehra  Edicts,  called  by  the  Europeans 'the 
Arian,  Ariano-Pali,  Bactro-Pali,  Gandharian,  Northwestern  or 
Northern  and  by  the  Hindus  Khnmstltt  ///»/,'  is,  as  the  direction 
of  its  letters  from  the  right  to  the  left  at  once  suggests,  of  Se- 
mitic origin,  and  that  it  has  been  derived  from  one  of  the  later 
types  of  the  Northeastern  Semitic  alphabet.  Hut  for  the  eharae- 
ters  running  from  the  left  to  the  right,  called  by  the  Europeans 
Lath,  Southern,  Indian  Pali,  Indian  or  Maurya  and  l»y  the 
[_]  Hindus  lii-nliiiu  /////,  not  less  than  five  ilitleivnt  derivations 
have  been  proposed,  of  which  a  detailed  demonstration  has 
been  attempted.  The  number  of  general,  more  or  less  vague, 


1  Regarding  the  Hindu  names  of  the  two  Alphabets  see  below  p.  23. 
Bflhler,  ludi»n  Studio*.  111.  1 
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suggestions  is  even  greater.1    Leaving  the  latter  aside,  the  five 
theories  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  — 

(1)  According  to  Sir  A.  Cunningham  the   Indian   Pali    or 
Brahma   alphabet,   is  an  Indian  invention   and    is   based   on   a 
system  of  indigenous  hieroglyphics;2 

(2)  According  to  Professor  A.  Weber  it  is  derived  directly 
from  the  oldest  Phoenician  alphabet;3 

(3)  According   to  Dr.  Deecke   it   is    descended  from   the 
Assyrian  cuneiform  characters  through  an  ancient  Southern  Se- 
mitic  alphabet,    which  was  also  the  parent  of  the  Himyaritic;4 

(4)  According  to  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  it  comes  from  an  alpha- 
bet of  Southern  Arabia,  the  parent  of  the  Himyaritic ; 5 

(5)  According  to  M.  J.  Halevy  it  is   of  a   composite    cha- 
racter  eight   consonants   having   been    taken   directly  from  the 
Aramaic  alphabet  of  the   fourth    century  B.  C.,    six   consonants 
and   two   initial   vowels   as  well  as  the  medial  vowels  together 
with  the  Anusvara  from  the  Ariano-Pali  or  Kharosthl,  and  five 
from  the  Greek;    and  this  hotch-potch  is  alleged  to  have  been 
concocted  about  325  B.  C.6 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  first  among  these 
theories  seems  to  have  been  almost  given  up  by  its  chief 
advocate  some  time  before  his  death.  For  in  his  last  dis- 
cussion of  the  Indian  alphabet7  Sir  A.  Cunningham  says,  "The 
origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet  is  still  unsettled.  According  to 
Lassen,  Dowson,  Thomas  and  myself,  its  origin  was  indigen- 
ous, [3]  that  is,  it  was  invented  by  the  people  of  India.  But  con- 
tinental scholars  are  generally  in  favour  of  its  derivation*  fro  in 
some  unknown  Western  source",  and  in  the  sequel,  after  cri- 
ticising the  latest  theory,  which  he  takes  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  he  adds,8  "It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  old  Indian 

1  See  the  exhaustive  review  of  earlier   opinions  in  Dr.  R.  N.  Gust's  Ling- 
ui<tic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Second  series,  pp.  27 — 52. 

*  Corpus  Inscr.  Indicarum,  vol.  I,  p.  52  ff. 

8  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Ges.,  Bd.  X,  389  ff.;  Indische 
Skizzen,  p.  225-250. 

*  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morg.  Ges.,  Bd.  XXXI,  598  ff. 

6  The  Alphabet,  vol.  II,  p.  314  ff. 

0  Journ.  Asiatique,  serie  VIII,  tome  VI  (1885),  p.  268  ff. 

7  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  38  f. 

8  Op.  cit.,  pag.  41.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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alphabet,  when  it  was  first  framed  or  adopted,  did  not  possess 
any  cerebral  letti-rs."  These  utterances  indicate  tluit  in  1891 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  himself  no  longer  felt  as  certain  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views  as  in  187(3,  when  he  wrote  the  introduction 
to  the  Corpus  Inscriptioimm  Indicanim.  As  far  as  has  become 
known,  they  have  not  gained  of  late  any  new  adherents,  and 
with  the  death  of  the  illustrious  archaeologist  they  have  pro- 
l>nlily  become  entirely  a  matter  of  the  past.  Sir  A.  Cunning- 
ham himself  has  furnished  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  theory  by  publishing,  op.  cit.,  Plate  XI.  18,  a 
coin  from  Eran,  which  shows  an  inscription  in  Brahma  cha- 
racters running  from  the  right  to  the  left.  This  is  really  the 
link,  which  was  wanted  in  order  to  complete  the  chain  of  argu- 
ments, proving  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Brahma  alphabet. 

The  remaining  theories  coincide  in  the  main  point  that  the 
ancient  Indian  characters  are  derived  from  a  Semitic  source, 
and  Sir  A.  Cunningham  is  no  doubt  right,  when  he  says  that 
tliis  is  the  prevailing  belief  among  Sanskritists,  not  only 
however  among  those  of  the  European  continent,  but  pretty 
nearly  all  over  the  Western  world.  This  belief  is  probably 
founded  not  so  much  on  special  studies  in  Indian  palaeography, 
which,  as  well  as  epigraphy,  are  mostly  neglected  owing  to 
the  force  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  on  the  general  im- 
pression that  certain  Indian  characters  strongly  resemble  Semitic 
letters  and  on  the  conviction,  supported  in  several  cases  by  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  Indo-Aryan  civilisation  includes  many 
and  various  elements,  borrowed  from  Western  nations,  Semites, 
Persians  and  Greeks.  But  I  doubt  that  even  half  a  dozen 
Sanskritists  could  be  found,  who  would  care  to  make  a  definite 
choice  between  the  rival  theories,  except  in  so  far  that 
they  might  be  inclined  to  reject  M.  HaleVy's  ingenious,  but 
untenable  combinations,  which  rest  on  a  priori  improbable  as- 
sumptions [4]  and  partly  on  errors  regarding  facts,  and  which  in 
their  linal  results,  e.  g.  the  conclusion  that  the  Vedas  were  com- 
posed in  the  time  of  the  Mauryas,  disagree  with  all  the  lessons 
taught  by  Indo  Aryan  research.1 

1  With  respect  to  the  statement,  that  M.  HaU'vy's  theory  baa  not  found 
inui-h  favour  with  San.-kritist.s  I  would  point  to  Professor  A.  Weber** 
remarks  in  his  paper  "Die  Griecbeu  in  ludien",  p.  17  (Sitz.  Her.  der 

1* 
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My  own  attitude  with  respect  to  this  problem  has  been 
for  a  long  time  exactly  the  same.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
whilst  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  my  time  to  early  Indian 
epigraphy,  it  has  been  with  me  an  open  question  whether  the 
Brahma  characters  came  from  western  or  from  southern  Asia. 
I  have  always  believed  in  their  Semitic  origin.  But  I  have 
vacillated  more  than  once  between  their  derivation  from  a 
pre-Himyuritic  alphabet  of  Arabia  and  that  from  the  ancient 
northern  Semitic  characters,  which  show  almost  identical  forms 
in  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus  and  Assyria.  And  I  have  he- 
sitated to  take  up  the  enquiry  in  real  earnest,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  one  preliminary  condition  to  a  new  attempt  on  the 
problem  was  the  preparation  of  perfectly  trustworthy  impres- 
sions and  facsimiles  of  the  oldest  Indian  inscriptions,  and  a 
second,  the  careful  study  of  all  these  documents  from  a  pa- 
laeographic  and  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  first 
condition  has  now  been  fulfilled  thanks  to  the  unwearied  la- 
bours of  Messrs  Burgess,  Fleet,  Fiihrer,  Hultzsch,  Rice  and 
Senart.  Really  good  facsimiles  of  all  the  versions  of  the  Edicts 
of  Asoka  have  been  prepared  and  mostly  published,  as  well  as 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  closely  allied,  quite  or  nearly  con- 
temporaneous inscriptions  in  Dasaratha's  caves,  on  the  Bharhut 
or  Bharaut  and  Sanchi  Stupas,  on  the  Ghasundi  slab,  on  the 
Sohgaura  Copper  plate,  in  the  Hathiguinpha,  Nancaghat  and  Pabhosa 
caves.  Moreover,  the  palaeographic  store  has  been  unexpectedly 
enriched  by  Mr.  Rea's  discoveries  in  the  Bhatjiprolu  Stiipa, 
which  have  brought  to  light  a  new  type  of  Brahma  characters, 
showing  a  certain  independence,  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  me 
on  further  consideration,  at  least  some  very  archaic  forms. 
The  explanation  of  these  [5]  ancient  documents,  too,  has  so  far 
advanced  as  is  requisite  for  the  palaeographic  enquiry. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  believe  it  possible  to  resume 
the  discussion  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  with 
some  hope  of  success,  and  I  may  state  at  once  that  the  re- 


Berliner  Akademie,  1890,  XXXVII),  to  Professor  A.  Ludwig's  interesting 
paper  on  "YavanSnl",  Sitz.  Ber.  der  k.  Bolim.  Ges.  der  Wiss.,  1893,  No.  IX, 
t<>  .Mr.  S.  Soerensen's  Om  Sanskrits  Stilling  i  den  almindelige  Sprogud- 
vikliug  i  Indien,  Copenhagen  1894,  p.  288,  note  1,  and  to  Professor  Kern's 
remarks  in  Dr.  Cust's  Essay's,  p.  39. 
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suits,  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  general  confirm  the  views  of 
Professor  Weber,  who  has  already  given  the  correct  identifi- 
cations for  the  majority  of  the  signs.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  letters  it  is,  of  course,  now  possible  to  adduce  forms  which 
come  closer  to  each  other  than  those  which  his  table  contain^. 
Tlii-  is  chiefly  due  to  the  numerous  discoveries  in  Semitic  epi- 
graphy, which  have  been  made  during  the  last  thirty  nine  years. 
Mesa's  stone,  the  oldest  Sinjirli  inscription  and  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Assyrian  weights,  which  are  datable  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, each  furnish  something  valuable.  And  these  discoveries 
make  it  also  possible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  general  rule,  to 
be  observed  in  such  inquiries,  that  only  the  signs  of  one  period 
should  be  chosen  for  comparison. 

Before  I  proceed  to  this  comparison,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  some  passages  in  Indian  literature,  recently 
made  accessible,  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  Brahma  alphabet,  revealed  by  the  new  facsimiles  and 
by  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  signs,  which  I  have  lately 
undertaken  for  my  rGrundriss  der  indischen  Palaeographie".1 
Both  the  passages  in  the  literary  works  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  oldest  alphabet  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hin- 
dus extensively  used  the  art  of  writing  at  least  about  three 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Asoka-Piyadasi. 

II. 

When  thirty  five  years  ago  Professor  Max  Miiller  wrote 
his  excursus  on  the  Introduction  of  Writing  in  India,8  the 
oldest  Brahminical  works  which  he  could  quote  as  witnesses 
for  the  use  of  letters  were  Panini's  Grammar,  Mann's  and  Yft- 
jfiavalkya's  Institutes  of  the  Sacred  Law,  the  Mahaliharata  and 
Kalidasa's  Dramas,  and  he  had  to  declare  that  in  the  Vedas  [l>] 
and  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Vedic  schools  no  certain  trace 
of  the  use  of  writing  could  he  found,  while  they  contained  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  prevalence  of  oral  teaching  and  for 


1   (.iiimlriss    der    Indo-Arischen    Philologie    und    Altertlinniskiiiule,    Btl.  I. 

1 1. 'ft    I  1,    Mr.-ivslmi-.;    i.  K.   1S%. 
'-'   lli-t<>ry  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  4'.'7  tV 
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their  having  been  preserved  by  a  purely  oral  tradition.  From 
the  heterodox  literature  he  was  only  able  to  adduce  a  passage 
of  the  Lalitavistara  which  describes  the  first  visit  of  prince 
Siddhartha,  the  future  Buddha,  to  the  writing  school,  and  from  non- 
Indian  sources  the  seemingly  conflicting  utterances  of  Nearchos 
and  of  Megasthenes,  one  of  the  most  careless  reporters  on  Indian 
subjects.  Professor  Max  Muller's  final  conclusion  was,  there- 
fore, that  the  art  of  writing  became  known  in  India  about  400 
B.  C.  in  the  middle  of  his  Sutra-period  and  that,  then  and 
even  later,  it  was  not  applied  to  literary  purposes. 

With  the  further  exploration  of  Indian  literature  various 
additional  pieces  of  evidence  have  come  to  light,  which  some- 
what modify  the  above  inferences  and  tend  to  show  that  writ- 
ing was  extensively  used  for  the  most  various  purposes  at  an 
earlier  period.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  ancient  Dharmasutras 
has  proved  that  there  is  at  least  one  among  them,  the  so-called 
Vasistha  Dharinasastra,  which  in  general  mentions  written  do- 
cuments (lekhya)  as  a  proof  of  ownership  (XVI,  10)  and  en- 
joins in  particular  (XVI,  14 — 15)  that  in  disputes  about  houses 
and  fields  the  judicial  decisions  shall  be  given  in  accordance 
with  the  documents  if  the  evidence  of  the  neighbours  disagrees, 
and  that  they  shall  be  based  on  the  statements  of  the  old  men 
and  of  the  guilds,  in  case  conflicting  documents  are  produced.1 
Regarding  the  age  of  Vasistha's  Institutes  of  the  Sacred  Law 
nothing  definite  is  known.  It  is  only  possible  to  say  that  this 
work  is  a  real  Dharmasutra,  that  it  was  originally  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  a  northern  school  connected^  with 
the  Rgveda  and  was  considered  to  be  of  general  authority  be- 
fore the  eighth  century  of  our  era.2  With  respect  to  its  rela- 
tive position  among  the  works  on  the  sacred  law,  it  is  possible 
to  assert  that  it  is  older  than  the  famous  Manusaiphita,  where 
one  of  its  rules  is  quoted  and  the  name  of  its  supposed  author 
[7]  is  mentioned,  while  in  its  turn  it  quotes  the  ancient  Dharma- 
sutra  of  the  Manavas,  on  which  the  homonymous  metrical  law- 


1  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XIV,  p.  XXVI  and  p.  80.  The  first-men- 
tioned passage  is  a  verse,  quoted  by  the  author  either  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  learned  or  from  an  older  work. 

a  Rumania,  Tantraviirttika,  p.  179,  Benares  edition. 
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hook  is  founded.1  It  is  also  later  than  Gautama's  Dharmasutra 
and  |irol»al>ly  belong!  to  the  period,  when  special  law-schools 
had  eume  into  existence  and  taught  the  sacred  and  civil  law 
in  rivalry  with  the  teachers  of  the  Vedic  schools.  These  cir- 
cumstances make  it  difficult  to  deduce  from  its  mention  of 
written  documents  more  than  the  obvious  general  conclusion 
that  tin  art  of  writting  was  commonly  used  in  daily  life  and 
its  importance  for  legal  purposes  was  recognised  during  the 
period,  when  new  Vedic  schools  were  still  founded,  and  that 
it  is  erroneous  to  consider  the  admission  of  written  documents 
as  l.-i:al  evidence  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  metrical 
manuals  of  the  special  law-schools.  On  general  grounds  it  i.s 
probable  that  the  composition  of  the  Vftsistha  1  Hiarmasflstra 
falls  some  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  To  such 
a  conclusion  points  inter  alia  the  fact  that  it  is  older  than  our 
Manusamhita.  But  for  the  present  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
say  anything  more  definite  regarding  its  age. 

More  instructive  are  the  numerous  passages  in  the  canon- 
ical works  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  which  testify  to  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  writing  in  very  early  times.  All  those  sections 
of  the  Tripifaka,  which  contain  descriptions  of,  or  allusions  to, 
the  national  life  of  ancient  India,  furnish  some  contribution  to 
the  subject.  In  the  Jatakas,  where,  of  course,  most  may  be 
expected,  most  is  also  found.  Private  and  official  correspon- 
dence by  means  of  letters  is  referred  to  again  and  again  as 
something  quite  common.  In  the  Katahaka  Jataka  we  are  told 
how  Katahaka,  a  slave  of  the  Sheth,  or  great  banker  and  mer- 
chant of  Benares,  by  means  of  a  forged  letter  passed  himself 
off  as  the  son  of  his  master  and  obtained  the  daughter  of  the 
Sheth  of  another  town: — 

lie  (Katahaka)  who  performed  in  the  Sheth's  house  the 
work  of  a  store  keeper  thought,  'These  people  sha'nt  make  me 
always  do  the  work  of  a  store-keeper  and  treat  me  as  a  slave, 
striking,  imprisoning  and  branding  me,  if  they  tind  fault  with 
me.  In  a  neighbouring  kingdom  there  is  a  Sheth,  a  friend  of  [S] 
"in-  Sheth.  If  I  take  to  him  a  letter  (lekha)  written  in  our  Sheth's 
name,  and  if  I  go  to  him  and  say  that  I  am  the  Sheth's  son,  I 


1  Sacred  Books  of  the  Eaat,  vol.  XXV.  |.    \.\l\ 
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may  deceive  him,  obtain  his  daughter  and  live  comfortably*. 
He  himself  took  a  leaf  (panna),  wrote  as  follows,  'I  have  sent 
my  son  N.  N.  to  thee;  mutual  connexion  by  marriage  is  suit- 
able for  us;  give,  therefore,  thy  daughter  to  this  boy  and  let 
him  live  there;  when  I  have  time,  I  will  also  come1,  and  he 
sealed  the  letter  with  the  Sheth's  seal.  Then  he  took  money 
for  the  journey,  perfumes,  clothes  and  so  forth  according  to 
his  pleasure,  travelled  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  and  stood 
before  the  Sheth  there,  respectfully  saluting  him.  Then  the 
Sheth  asked  him,  'Friend,  whence  hast  thou  come?'  'From  Be- 
nares.5 'Whose  son  art  thou?'  'The  Benares  Sheth's.'  'For 
what  purpose  hast  thou  come?'  Thereupon  Katahaka  handed 
over  the  letter,  saying,  'You  will  know  it,  when  you  have  read 
this.'  The  Sheth  read  the  letter,  and  exclaiming,  'Now  I  live 
indeed!',  he  gave  him  joyfully  his  daughter  and  established 
him  there."1 

Again  the  Mahasutasoma  Jataka  mentions  a  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  letters  (panna)  between  a  teacher  of  Tak- 
kasila  and  his  former  pupils,2  and  the  Kama  Jataka3  narrates, 
how  a  prince,  who  had  renounced  the  throne  and  lived  in  a 
village,  was  asked  to  write  and  actually  wrote  a  letter  (panna) 
to  his  brother,  the  reigning  king,  requesting  a  remission  of  the 
royal  taxes  for  the  people  who  had  hospitably  received  him.4 

An  official  letter  is  mentioned  and  its  preparation  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Punnanadi  Jataka,5  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  future  Buddha  was  re-installed  in 
his  position  as  Purohita  of  the  king  of  Benares,  after  having 
been  banished  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 
"Afterwards  the  king  remembered  his  (the  Bodhisattva's)  vir- 
tues, and  reflected  thus,  'It  is  not  proper  to  send  somebody 
in  order  to  call  my  teacher;  but  I  will  compose  a  verse,  write 
a  [9]  letter  (panna),  order  crow's  flesh  to  be  cooked,  tie  up  the 


1  FausbOll,  Jatakas,  vol.  I,  p.  461,  1.  22  ff. 
1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  458. 

3  Op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  169. 

4  Compare  also  the  Harita  Jataka,  No.  331,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  498,  1.  18, 
where  the  ministers  send  a  panna  to   the   king   regarding  Hiirita's   mis- 
conduct (reference  kindly  supplied  by  Prof.  S.  v.  Oldenburg). 

5  Op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  173f. 
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ij  and  the  flesh  in  white  cloth,  seal  it  with  the 
r"\.il  seal  (rOJamuddika)  and  send  it  to  him.  If  he  is  clever, 
In-  will  come  after  reading  the  letter  and  recognising  the  crow's 
flesh;  if  he  is  not  clever,  he  wo'nt  come*.  He  then  wrote  the 
verse,  which  begins  with  tin-  words  punnmn  nadirji,  on  a 
sheet."  Of  course  the  future  Buddha  was  clever,  and  came 
back  to  Benares. 

Fun  IP  T,  some  other  passages  mention  official  correspond- 
ence between  kings.  In  the  Cullakiilinga  Jataka1  we  are  told 
how  powerful  Kalinjra,  tin-  kinj;  of  Dantapura,  eager  for  war- 
fare, trii'd  t<>  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  princes  of  India,  whom 
he  found  disinclined  to  gratify  his  bellicose  inclinations.  In 
order  to  »•(!'« -c-t  his  purpose  he  sent  his  four  beautiful  daughters 
in  a  covered  cart  through  the  territories  of  his  neighbours  and 
ordered  their  guards  to  proclaim  that  any  prince,  who  might 
take  them  into  his  harem,  would  have  to  fight  their  father. 
Assaka  (A&maka),  the  king  of  Potali,  dared  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress, and  made  all  the  four  maidens  his  queens.  Thereupon 
the  Kalifi-a  marehed  out  with  his  army.  But  Nandisena,  the 
minister  of  the  Assaka  king,  the  Jataka  continues,  "hearing  of 
hi*  approach  sent  a  royal  decree  (sasana)  to  the  following  ef- 
t'l-ci.  'Let  him  stop  within  the  boundaries  of  his  territory,  let 
him  not  cross  our  frontier,  (else)  a  fight  will  take  place  between 
the  two  kinds'.  When  he  (the  Kalihga)  had  heard  this  letter 
read  (lekfutm  sntra),  he  stopped  within  his  own  territory."  Here 
the  term  sdsana,  literally  'an  order',  is  of  considerable  interest, 
as  it  is  the  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  sdsana,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  as  the  technical  term  for  landgrants.8 

Another  case  occurs  in  the  Asadisa  Jataka,3  according  to 
which  seven  kings  besieged  the  town  of  Benares  and  sent  to 
Brahmadatta,  its  ruler,  a  letter  (panna),  asking  him  either  to 
give  up  his  kingdom  or  to  fight.  The  future  Buddha,  who 
was  then  Prince  Asadisa,  king  Brahmadatta's  elder  brother, 
came  to  the  asistance  of  the  latter.  lie  cut  (achindi)  on  an 

1  No.  301,  op.  rit.,   v..l.  Ill,  p.  4ff. 

1  Two   other  cases,   in  which   letters,   callfl  jxinna  and  tdtema,  are  men- 

ti.-n.'.l  .K-rur  in  No.  186,  «\>  i-it ..  v«l    II,  p.  104,  1.  1.  S  and  9,  and  No.  462, 

op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  133,  1.  1.  4  and  9  (Oldenburg). 
8  No.  181,  op.  cit,  vol.  II,  p.  89  ff. 
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arrow  the  following  letters  (akkharani):  "I,  Prince  Asadisa, 
have  come,  and  shall  destroy  with  one  arrow  the  lives  of  all 
[10]  of  you;  let  those  fly  who  wish  to  live,"  and,  being  unrivalled 
in  the  archer's  craft,  he  shot  his  arrow  on  the  knob  of  the 
golden  dinner-vessel  of  the  besiegers.  The  latter,  who  where 
just  sitting  at  dinner,  read  the  letters  and,  of  course,  speedily 
raised  the  siege. 

The  Jatakas  contain  also  a  passage,  mentioning  the  use 
of  writing  for  legal  purposes.  In  the  Ruru  Jataka1  a  debtor 
invites  his  creditors  to  come  with  the  bonds  (inapannani), 
which  he  had  given  to  them,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in 
order  to  receive  payment.  The  same  Jataka,  (p.  257)  mentions 
further  the  custom  of  inscribing  particular  important  records 
or  compositions  on  gold-plates.  Khema,  the  queen  of  Benares, 
had  dreamt  of  a  gold-coloured  deer  and  had  notified  to  her 
husband  that  she  must  die,  if  the  deer  was  not  found.  The 
uxorious  king  composed  this  verse: — 

'To  whom  shall  I  give  a  rich  village  and  women  decked  with  ornaments? 
Who  will  tell  me  of  that  deer,  the  best  deer  among  deer?" 

which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  gold-plate.  The  plate 
he  made  over  to  his  prime  minister  and  caused  the  inscription 
to  be  read  to  the  townspeople.2  While  in  this  case  the  text  en- 
graved is  a  kind  of  proclamation,  we  learn  from  the  Kanha  Ja- 
taka3 that  in  rich  families  statements  regarding  the  acquisition  of 
property  were  preserved  in  this  peculiar  manner.  The  future 
Buddha,  the  story  says,  who  had  been  born  as  the  son  af  a^Brah- 
man  possessing  eighty  millions,  after  the  death  of  his  parents 
"one  day  examined  his  treasury.  Seated  on  a  splendid  couch, 
he  caused  a  gold-plate  to  be  brought  and  looked  at  the  letters 
(akkharani),  incised  on  it  by  his  ancestors,  which  stated,  cSo 
much  wealth  has  been  gained  by  such  a  one  and  so  much  by 
such  another  one'/ 


1  No.  482,  op.  cit,  vol.  IV,  p.  256. 

9  According  to  No.  159,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  36,  the  king  of  Benares  caused 
the  information  about  a  gold-coloured  peacock  to  be  engraved  on  a 
gold-plate,  which  one  of  his  successors  caused  to  be  read  out  (Olden- 
burg). 

8  No.  440,  op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  7. 
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Throe  othorcAMSy  mentioned  respectively  in  the  Kunidhanum 
Jataka,1  the  Tesakuna  Jataka  and  the  Samhhava  Jataka  are 
again  different.-  All  three  stories  narrate,  how  particularly 
valued  moral  maxims  were  engraved  on  gold-plates  apparently 
in  order  that  they  might  [11]  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  first  the 
inscription  records  at  the  king's  command  the  Kurudhamma. 
tin-  law  of  the  Kurus,  which  is  identical  with  the  five  great 
precepts,  imposed  by  all  Indian  religions  on  laymen,  'Not  to 
slay,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  not  to 
drink  intoxicating  drinks.'  According  to  the  second  story  the 
future  Buddha  caused  the  vinicchayadhamma  "the  maxims  con- 
cerning righteous  judgment  and  the  behaviour  of  kings",  which 
he  had  preached,  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  way.8  In 
addition  to  these  testimonies  for  the  use  of  writing  the  Ka(ahaka 
Jataka,  already  quoted,  gives  a  hint  regarding  the  existence 
of  writing-schools  and  the  manner  in  which  writing  was  taught 
in  ancient  India.  But,  this  had  be  better  reserved  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  that  subject. 

Equally  valuable  are  a  number  of  passages  of  the  Vinaya- 
pit.ika,  which  Professor  Oldenberg's  Index  makes  easily  acces- 
sible. Writing  (lekhd)  and  writers  (lekhaka)  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bhikklm  Pacittiya  II.  2  and  in  the  HhikhunI  Pacittiya 
49.  2.  In  the  former  passage  writing  is  enumerated  among 
"the  excellent  branches  of  learning,  which  are  not  blamed,  nor 
despised,  nor  contemned,  nor  disregarded,  (but)  esteemed  in  the 
various  countries."  In  the  Parajika  section  a  curious  practice 
is  forbidden  to  the  Buddhist  monks,  in  which  writing  plays 
an  important  part.  (If  one)  cuts  (chindati),  the  ti-xt  says,  an 
inscription  (lekhaip)  to  this  effect,  'He  who  dies  in  this  manner, 
will  obtain  wealth,  or  will  obtain  fame,  or  will  go  to  heaven,' 
(the  cutter)  is  guilty  of  a  Dukkaja  (du$kkfta)  sin  for  each 
single  letter  (akkharakkhm-mja).  (If  anybody)  sees  the  mscrip- 


1  No.  276,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  up.  371,  381. 

1  No.  522,  op.  cit.,   vol.  V,   p.  125,   compare  No.  515,   op.  cit.,  vol   V,  p.  69 

(Griereon). 
8  According  to  Jataka  No.  509,  op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  j>.  488  f.,  information  about 

hidden    treasure   was  written   <>n   gold-plates.     The  same  story  narrates 

that  Yi.Hvnkarm.i  wrote  with  jutihiii-jnla  on  the  walls   of  the 

which   ho  built  l>y  order  of  Indrn     « >ld.-ni.urg). 
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tion,  and  forms  the  painful  resolution  to  die,  (the  engraver  will 
be  guilty)  of  a  Thullaccaya  (sthulatyaya)  sin;  (in  case  the 
reader  actually)  dies,  (the  engraver  will  be  guilty)  of  a  Para- 
jika  offence."  1 

The  passage  indicates  that  it  was  the  practice  of  religious 
teachers  to  incite  their  lay-hearers  by  the  promise  of  rewards 
in  the  next  birth  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  they  distri- 
buted tablets  of  wood  or  bamboo  with  inscriptions  specifying 
the  manner  of  the  death  and  the  rewards  to  be  gained.  The 
statement  is  perfectly  credible,  as  religious  suicide,  or  suicide 
with  the  hope  of  rewards  in  the  next  birth,  was  very  com- 
mon in  ancient  India  and  even  occurred  not  rarely  within 
[12]  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.2  The  Dharmasutras  and  the 
metrical  Smrtis  mention  the  voluntary  death  by  starvation  or  by 
other  more  violent  means  and  even  recommend  it  to  the  her- 
mits and  to  the  other  ascetics,3  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
Mahftbhftrata,  where  ascetics,  kings  and  others  are  recommended 
to  put  an  end  to  their  existence  by  starvation,  jumping  down 
from  precipices,  voluntary  cremation  and  so  forth.  The  Jainas 
were  and  are  universally  in  favour  of  the  cdeath  of  the  sages', 
though  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  our  days.  And  Hiwen 
Tsiang,  Siyuki  I,  p.  232  (Beal)  testifies  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  belief  that  a  jump  from  the  Aksaya  Vata,  the  sacred  fig- 
tree  at  Allahabad,  secured  re-birth  among  the  gods,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  acted  on  in  the  seventh  century.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  Brahminical  teachers  who,  though  giving  the 
old  rules,  strongly  disapprove  of  suicide,  the  Buddhists  naturally 
opposed  such  practices.  Their  statement  that  written  exhortations 
to  suicide  used  to  be  given,  furnishes  another  valuable  piece  of 
evidence  for  the  very  general  use  of  writing  in  ancient  India. 

Finally  there  are  still  two  remarkable  passages  in  the 
Mahavagga  I,  43  and  49,  which  are  also  of  considerable  im- 


1  See  also  Prof.  Oldenberg's  remarks  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XIII, 
p.  XXXII  f. 

*  In  January  1869  there  was  still  a  guard  on  the  Girnar,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent pilgrims  from  jumping  from  the  rock,  called  the  Bhairav  jh&mp 
'Bhairava's  leap'. 

8  See  Manu  VI,  31  and  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Synopsis  to  my  Trans- 
lation, Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XXV,  pp.  204,  567. 
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portance  for  our  question.1  The  first  tolls  us  that  a  likhitako 
coro,  a  thief  whose  name  had  been  placarded  or  proclaimed 
in  writing  in  the  king's  palace  had  been  received  into  the 
onl'T  of  the  Buddhist  monks.  The  people  murmured  against 
this  and  Buddha,  of  course,  forbade  for  the  future  the  ad- 
mission of  proclaimed  thieves.  The  story  confirms  the  hints, 
to  be  gathered  from  the  Jiitakas,  regarding  written  royal  procla- 
mations. The  second  passage,  which  is  literally  reproduced  in 
Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  (if).  1,  and  hence  must  be  very  ancient,  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  deliberations  of  the  parents  of  a  boy  of 
Rajagrha,  called  Upftli,  about  their  son's  education.  They  agree 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  his  future,  if  he  learnt  lekhd 
'writing',  gannnd  'arithmetic'  and  rupa,  literally  'forms'.  But 
[13]  they  find  that  the  first  art  might  injure  his  hands,  the  second 
his  chest  and  the  third  his  eyes.  Hence  they  finally  resolve  to 
permit  him  to  enter  the  order  of  the  Buddhist  monks,  who  are  of 
good  moral  conduct,  dine  well  and  sleep  in  well  sheltered  beds. 
Kvrn  at  first  si<;lit  it  seems  probable  that  rupa,  ga- 
nana  and  lekhd,  were  the  three  "Rs",  or  subjects  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  ancient  India,  when  the  Mahavagga 
was  composed.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  remark, 
which  king  Kharavela  makes  about  his  own  education  in  the  Ha- 
thigumpha  inscription,  dated  in  the  year  165  of  the  Maurya  era.* 
He  says  concerning  himself:  — 

i 


[i] 

"Endowed  with  the  body  of  a  glorious  prince,  he  played 
during  fifteen  years  children's  games.  Then,  being  expert  in 
writing,  rftpa,  arithmetic  and  legal  rules  and  excelling  in  all 
sciences,  he  ruled  during  nine  years  as  Caesar." 

Dr.  Bhagvanlal  renders  the  untranslated  word  rupa  by 
"|umting",  while  Professors  Oldenberg  and  Hhys  Davids,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XIII,  p.  201,  take  it  to  mean  in  the  Maha- 
vagga "money-changing",  because  Buddhaghosa  says  in  the  com- 


1  See  also  the  remarks  on  these  two  stories  by  Prof.  Oldenberg  in  Sacred 
Hooks  of  the  East,  vol.  XIII,  p.  XXXII f.   and  by  D'Alwis.    Introduction 

I..    Ka.-lu-hh.-iyan.Vs  (Jr.-iiiiinar,    pp.    \X\II.   tAVt'.,  73—101. 
3  Actes  du  VI.  Congrea  lut.  Or.  Ill,  '.»,  p.  154. 
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mentary  that  "he  who  learns  the  rupa-sutta  must  turn  over  and 
over  many  karsapanas  and  look  at  them".  The  rendering 
"money-changing",  though  not  far  from  the  truth,  is  a  little 
too  specific.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  a  royal  prince  would 
qualify  himself  to  become  a  banker.  But,  the  curriculum  of 
the  so-called  indigenous  schools  of  the  present  day  includes 
a  branch  of  elementary  learning,  which  may  be  called  rupa 
"forms"  and  to  which  Buddhaghosa's  explanation  may  also 
refer.1  After  the  children  have  mastered  the  art  of  writing 
and  the  most  elementary  arithmetical  operations,  addition,  sub- 
traction and  particularly  the  dmk  or  complicated  multiplication 
tables,  they  are  instructed  in  the  practical  application  of  arithmetic 
[14]  to  simple  commercial  and  agricultural  affairs.  They  learn, 
how  many  Pams,  Koris,  Paisas,  Paulas  and  so  forth  go  to  the 
Rupee,  the  rules  for  calculating  interest  and  wages  as  well  as 
the  simplest  rules  of  mensuration.2  This  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural arithmetic  is  no  doubt  what  is  meant  by  rupa  and  it 
may  be  that  in  ancient  times,  when  coins  were  rare,  specimens 
were  placed  before  the  pupils,  which  they  had  to  handle  and 
look  at,  in  order  to  learn  their  form,  weight  and  marks.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  not  done  in  our  days.3 

With  respect  to  the  instruction  in  writing,  there  is,  as 
stated  above,  something  more  in  the  beginning  of  the  Katahaka 
.Jataka.  "When  the  son  of  the  Sheth,  the  story  says,  learnt 
writing,  the  slave  (Katahaka)  too  went  with  him  carrying  his 


1  My  statements  regarding  the  indigenous  schools  are  based  on  wfcat  I 
have  seen  in  Western,  Northern  and  Central  India.  The  Rev.  J.  Long's 
edition  of  Adam's  Reports  on  Vernacular  Education,  pp.  19  ff.  and  98  ff. 
furnishes  confirmatory  statements.  See  also  Captain  Harkness'  article 
on  the  schools  in  Southern  India,  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  I,  p.  15f., 
Mr.  Cover's  on  the  Dyal  schools  of  Madras,  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  II, 
p.  52  ff.,  and  Mr.  Raghunathjl's  on  the  Marathi  schools,  Indian  Antiquary, 
vol.  VIII,  p.  246  ff. 

*  What  is  taught  in  this  way  in  the  indigenous  schools  of  Gujarat  has 
been  collected  by  Rao  Saheb  Bhogilal  PranvalluLli  and  published  by 
the  Bombay  Educational  Department  under  the  title  DeSi  Hisak,  "Native 
Arithmetic",  Pts.  I  and  II. 

8  According  to  Major  Temple  the  Burmese  market -girls  were  actually 
taught  in  this  way  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Indian  Antiquary, 
vol.  XXIV,  p.  247,  Notes. 
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hoard  ;m«l  thus)  learnt  writing."  The  s<-nt'-nc<-  indicates,  that 
tin-  Slicth's  son  did  not  n-c.-ivi-  instruction  at  home,  hut  went 
to  a  master,  who  presumably  kept  a  school.  The  mention  of 
the  "board"  (phalaka)  is  very  interesting.  It  agrees  with  the 
narrative  of  tin-  Northern  Buddhist  Lalitavistara,  according  to 
which  voting  Siddhartha,  the  future  Buddha,  on  going  to  the 
school  of  the  Brahman  Visvftmitra,  brought  with  him  "a  golden 
pencil  and  a  tablet  of  red  sandal  wood".1  And  the  actualities 
in  the  indigenous  schools  of  Western,  Northern,  Central  and 
Ka.-t<Tii  India-  furnish  the  necessary  commentary  on  the  two 
passages.  Nearly  everywhere  the  board  or  wooden  tablet  is 
still  in  use  for  the  first  instruction  in  writing,  and  it  is  either 
covered  with  sand  in  which  the  letters  are  drawn  with  a  small 
stick,  or  it  is  varnished  and  the  letters  are  drawn  with  a  stick, 
smeared  with  a  solution  of  white  chalk  instead  of  ink.3  It  is 
[15]  evident  that  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  .lataka  refer  to  the  me- 
thod of  instruction,  which  is  still  followed,  and  the  information, 
conveyed  by  the  latter  and  Mahavagga  I.  49,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  elementary  schools  existed  at  the  period,  when  the 
Buddhist  canon  was  composed,  and  that  their  curriculum  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  indigenous  Pathsiilas,  Lehsatfs, 
Nlsfijs  (t.  e.  *Lihsalas)  and  Tolls  of  modern  India. 

In  the  portions  of  the  Nikayas,  which  I  have  read,  I  have 
in- 1  with  fewer  references  to  writing.    But  they  are  not  entirely 


1  Professor  Terrien  do  la  Couperie,  Babylonian  and  Or.  Record,  vol.  I, 
p.  59,  states  that  these  words  are  found  in  the  older  Chinese  translation, 
I'n  van  Kim:,  dated  308  A.  D.  The  legend  possibly  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  era. 

*  Regarding  Bengal  and  Behar,  see  the  passages  from  Adam's  Report  quoted 
above. 

a  In  Gujarat  the  latter  method  is  the  more  common  one,  and  a  vessel, 
filled  with  a  solution  of  chalk  usually  belongs  to  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  schoolboys.  But  I  have  likewise  seen  the  sanded  board,  on  which 
the  grains  are  made  to  adhere  slightly  by  gum  arabic.  Very  poor  boys 
simply  M-.ittnt'.l  dn-.t  mi  their  boards  and  wrote  in  that,  or  if  they  had 
in>  i-..-ir.U.  they  brought  brass  kettles  or  pans  and  wrote  on  these  with 
.  li.-ilk.  Thi-  happened  even  in  the  Government  schools,  where  more 
ii-iially  slat<>s  ami  chalk-solution  were  used  by  the  beginners  or  Amk- 
valas,  as  the  school-phrase  N.  li.  nnii,  India,  v..l.  I.  p.  1>J  iSachau), 
writing  in  A.  !>  pan,  mentions  the  use  of  black  tablets  in  the  schools, 
on  which  the  children  wrote  with  a  white  material. 
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wanting.  Thus  the  Brahmajala  Sutta  14  and  the  Samanna- 
phala  49,  mention  a  game,  called  akkharika,1  which  according 
to  Buddhaghosa  means  "reading  letters  in  the  air  or  in  the 
vault  of  the  sky",  see  also  Childers,  Pali  Diet.  s.  v.  pitthl. 

As  regards  the  question  to  which  exact  period  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Pali  Canon  may  refer,  the  answer,  I  think,  must 
be,  "to  the  fifth  and  possibly  to  the  sixth  century  B.  C."  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Vinayapitaka  Professor  Oldenberg  has 
shown  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Mahavagga,  Pacittiya  and  Parajika  sections  to  pre- 
cede the  Council  of  Vesall  (ca.  380  B.  C.)  and  to  fall  even 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  year  400  B.  C.2  While  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  his  discussion  on  the  Vinaya  and  to  Pro- 
fessor M.  Miiller's  review  of  the  question  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Dhammapada,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  X,  p.  XXIX  if., 
the  case  of  the  Jatakas  requires  a  fuller  consideration. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi 
and  Bharahut  or  Bharaut  Stupas  contain  representations  of  va- 
rious Jatakas.  On  the  Sanchi  Stupa  the  Sanaa  Jataka  has  been 
identified3  and  others,  like  the  Mahakapi  Jataka,  may  be  re- 
cognised even  on  the  Plates  in  Dr.  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Ser- 
pent [16]  Worship.  On  the  Bharahut  Stupa  twenty-one  sculptured 
scenes,  to  which  the  titles  are  mostly  added,  have  been  found 
to  correspond  with  Birth  Stories  in  Professor  FausbolPs  printed 
edition,  and  Dr.  E.  Hultzsch  has  shown  that  even  a  Pada  of 
a  verse,  used  as  a  title,  agrees  with  the  printed  text.4  Among 


1  Mentioned  also  in  the  Cullavagga  I,   13.  2  and  elsewhere. 

2  Vinayapitaka,  vol.  I,  p.  XXXIV— XXXVIII. 

3  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  1894,  p.  211  ff. 

4  Indian  Antiquary,   vol.  XXI,   p.  225  f.,   where  Dr.  Hultzsch  has  reprinted 
his   excellent   edition  of  the  inscriptions  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
stories  hitherto   identified   and   other  very   valuable  remarks.     The  fact 
that  the  titles  of  the  stories  frequently  differ,   the  Pali  text  naming  the 
story  after  one  chief  actor  or  incident  and  the  inscription  after  another, 
has  been  discussed  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Buddhist  Birthstories   p.  LX  ff.     And   he   has   shown   that  it  in   no   way 
goes  against  the  assumption  that  the  canonical  collection  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  sculptures  were   made,   because  vacillations  with   respect 
to   the   titles   occur  likewise  in   the  Pali   collection.     I  would   add   that 
variations  in  titles  are  also  found  in  Brahminical  literature.    Thus  Buna 
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them  there  are  also  two,  the  Rurumiga  and  the  Asadisa,  which 
have  been  quoted  above  as  witnesses  for  the  use  of  writing.  Both 
the  Stupas  date  from  the  third  century  B.  C.,  some  additions 
only  belonging  to  the  second  century.  The  age  of  the  S&nchi 
Stu|>a  is  proved  by  a  fragment  of  an  Asoka  Edict,  which  agrees 
in  part  with  the  so-called  Kosambl  Edict  on  the  Allahabad  Pil- 
lar, and  by  the  fact  that  the  characters  of  more  than  nine  t«  nth 
of  its  nearly  four  hundred  inscriptions  fully  agree  with  those 
of  the  ASoka  Edicts,  while  about  two  score  show  slightly  more 
advanced  forms.1  Similarly,  nearly  all  the  hundred  and  fifty 
three  published  inscriptions  of  the  Bharahut  Stupa  are  written 
in  the  alphabet  of  the  Edicts,  and  it  is  chiefly  Dhanahhuti's 
inscription  on  the  gateway-pillar  dated  "in  the  reign  of  the 
Siifiic.'is",  which  is  incised  in  more  modern  letters.  The  pieces 
with  the  later  characters  are,  of  course,  additions  or  repairs,  made 
[17], after  the  completion  of  the  original  structure.8  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  our  collection  of  the  Jiitakas  formed  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon,  which,  as  the  Bairat  Edict,  addressed  to  the  MAgadha 
Sangha,  and  various  inscriptions  on  the  Stupas  indicate,  was 
then  fully  settled.  Both  on  the  Sanchi  and  Bharahut  Stupas 
we  read  of  monks  who  had  the  title  pacanekdyika  (pilflcunni- 


calls  the  Bhagavadglta,  AnantagTta.  Rumania  uses  the  title  Ascarya  Par- 
van  for  the  Putradarsana  Parvan  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Mahabhirata,  and 
there  are  Vedie  hymns  with  two  or  three  names.  Such  a  vacillation 
comes  quite  natural  to  a  Hindu,  who  is  accustomed  to  substitute  endless 
synonyms  for  technical  terms  and  names  of  plants  animals  etc.,  and 
even  changes  portions  of  personal  names,  saying  Vikramaditya,  Vikra- 
n;ark:i  or  Vikramanka,  though  he  means  the  same  individual.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  Pali  stories  and  the  representations  in  Bharahut, 
which  Prof.  Minayeft'  believed  to  have  discovered  (Recherches  I,  140ff.), 
are,  I  think,  merely  such  as  may  be  expected  to  be  found  between  all 
narratives  and  their  illustrations  by  sculptures. 

1  See  my  articles  on  the  Sanchi  Stupa  inscriptions  in  the  Epigraphia  In- 
ilica,  vol.  II,  p.  87 ff.  and  p.  366 ff.,  which  latter  is  accompanied  by  two 
plates,  giving  specimens  of  inscriptions  in  the  old  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced characters. 

*  See  the  Plate  in  vol.  XL  of  the  Zeitechrift  der  Deutschen  MorgenlSn- 
dischen  Qesellschaft,  and  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  XIV,  p.  139.  The  in- 
scription of  Dhanabhnti  on  the  gateway-pillar  belongs  in  my  opinion  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  1>  < 
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kdyika)1  i.  e.  'teacher  of  the  five  Nikayas',  and  in  Bharahut 
appears  also  a  petaki  i.  e.  ca  person  who  knew  or  taught  the 
Pi^aka  or  Pitakas',  about  whose  designation  more  will  be  said 
below. 

The  evidence  of  the  relievos  on  the  Stiipas  furnishes  a 
lower  date  for  the  Jatakas,  later  than  which  their  use  for 
the  edification  of  the  Buddhist  laymen  cannot  be  put.  But 
there  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  them,  which 
make  it  very  probable,  that  the  picture  of  the  national  life  of 
[18]  India,  furnished  by  them,  refers  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
the  third  century  B.  C.  Though,  as  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
has  shown  op.  cit,  p.  LV.  ff.,  nothing  definite  is  known  re- 
garding the  date  when  the  present  collection  was  formed  and 
incorporated  in  the  Buddhist  canon,  it  is  already  now  evident 
that  the  stories  which  they  contain  are  not,  as  was  believed 
formerly,  inventions  of  the  Buddhist  monks,  but  almost  through- 
out loans  from  the  ancient  Brahminical  literature  or  the  old  pre- 
Btiddhistic  national  tradition  of  India.  A  very  good  statement 
of  this  view  by  Dr.  S.  von  Oldenburg  has  been  translated  in 


1  By  an  oversight  I  have  given  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  II,  p.  93, 
paficanaikayika  as  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  pacaneknyika.  Though  such 
a  form  might  be  defended  by  analogous  compounds  like  Iridraunika,  it 
is  equally  possible  and  no  doubt  better  to  assume  that  the  prototype  of 
the  Prakrit  word  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  exemplified 
by  cdturvaidyaka  'one  who  knows  or  teaches  the  four  Vedas'.  For,  in 
the  ancient  epigraphic  Prakrits  pafica  and  pdnca  would  both  be  <repre- 
sented  by  pamca  or  paca  i.  e.  pacca.  These  remarks  may  possibly  meet 
the  doubts,  which  M.  A.  Barth  has  expressed  regarding  the  word  in  the 
Bulletin  des  Religions  de  1'Inde,  1894,  Bouddhisme,  p.  1,  note  1.  M.  A. 
Barth's  further  doubts,  whether  the  five  Nikayas,  known  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  may  be  identified  with  those  of  the  Pali  Canon,  do  not 
appear  justified  to  me.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  his  statement  that  the 
'five  Nikayas'  are  unknown  to  the  Northern  Buddhists,  this  fact  would, 
in  my  opinion,  not  prove  anything  against  the  antiquity  of  these  collec- 
tions, because  the  Northern  Buddhists  have  preserved  only  the  disjecta 
membra  of  an  old  tradition.  No  doubt,  when  the  Northerners  and  the 
Southerners  agree  with  respect  to  a  particular  text  or  collection,  its  great 
age  is  clearly  established.  But  it  seems  to  me  dangerous  to  invert  the 
proposition  and  to  allege  that  books  or  collections  of  the  Southern  Ca- 
non, not  known  to  the  Northerners,  must  be  considered  later  additions 
for  this  reason  alone. 
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the  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  1893,  p.  301  ff.,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  a  closer  study  of  the  Jatakas  had  led  me  to  the  same 
ci inclusion  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  von  Oldenburg's  pa- 
per. Moreover,  the  detailed  researches  of  Professor  Leumann 
and  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Bhancjarkar  have  yielded  exactly  the  same 
results,  see  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fUr  d.  Kundc  d.  Morg.  Vol. 
V,  p.  11  Iff.,  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morg.  Gesellschaft 
Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  65  ff.  and  the  Transactions  of  the  IXth  Int. 
Or.  Congress,  1892,  Vol.  I,  p.  422  ff. 

This  discovery  makes  the  question  regarding  the  exact 
date,  at  which  the  loan  may  have  been  effected,  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  The  chief  point  for  consideration  is,  if  in 
effecting  the  loan  the  Buddhist  monks  altered  much  and  espe- 
cially, if  the  description  of  Indian  life  which  the  Jatakas  con- 
tain, has  been  made  to  agree  with  that  of  the  times  when 
Buddhism  had  become  a  power  in  India.  The  answer  can  only 
be,  that  there  are  remarkably  few  traces  of  Buddhism  in  these 
stones  and  that  they  do  not  describe  the  condition  of  Indi.-i  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  B.  C.,  but  an  older  one.  Peculiarly 
Buddhistic  are  only  the  introduction  of  the  future  Buddha  into 
most  tales,  who  invariably  is  identified  with  the  wisest  and  best 
of  the  actors,  occasional  spiteful  remarks  against  the  Vedic 
animal  sacrifices  and  against  the  deified  national  heroes,  whom 
the  orthodox  sects  worshipped,  and  intentional  perversions  of 
the  legends  told  of  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the 
K.irman,  the  moral  maxims  and  the  few  religious  observances 
such  as  the  sanctification  of  the  Uposatha  or  Parvan  days, 
which  the  stories  inculcate,  are  common  to  the  Buddhists  and 
to  all  other  Indian  religions,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox. 
[19]  With  respect  to  these  there  was  not  much  to  change,  except 
perhaps  some  of  the  technical  expressions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  descriptions  of  the  political,  reli- 
gious and  social  condition  of  the  people  clearly  refer  to  the 
ancient  time  before  the  rise  of  the  great  Kastt-rn  dynasties  of 
the  Nandas  and  the  Mauryns,  \\hrn  Palaliputra  had  become 
the  capital  of  India.  The  Jatakas  mention  neither  the  one  nor 
the  otln-r.  and  they  know  nothing  of  great  empires  \vhirh  com- 
prised the  whole  or  lar^r  parts  of  India.  The  number  of  the 
kingdoms,  whose  rulers  play  a  part  in  the  stories,  is  very  con- 

8* 
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siderable.  The  majority  of  the  names,  such  as  Madra,  the  two  Pafi- 
calas,  Kosala,  Videha,  Kasi,  and  Vidarbha  agrees  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Vedic  literature,  while  a  few  others,  like  Ka- 
linga  and  Assaka  i.  e.  Asinaka  or  Asvaka,  occur  in  Brahmi- 
nical  literature  first  in  the  Epics  and  in  Panini's  Sutras.  The 
characteristic  names  of  the  Andhras,  the  Pan(Jyas  and  Keralas 
are  not  mentioned. 

Though  a  political  centre  was  wanting,  frequent  state- 
ments regarding  the  instruction  of  the  young  Brahmans  and 
nobles  show  that  there  was  an  intellectual  centre  and  that  it  lay 
in  Takkasila,  the  capital  of  distant  Gandhara.  Takkasila  is 
according  to  the  Jatakas  the  town,  where  the  youth  of  the 
two  highest  classes  received  instruction  in  the  three  Vedas  and 
the  twelve  or  eighteen  branches  of  learning  (sippa  or  vijjathdna). 
This  agrees  with  some  statements  in  other  parts  of  the  Canon, 
where,  as  in  the  Vinayapitaka,  the  famous  physician  Jlvaka  Koma- 
rabhacca  is  represented  as  having  studied  medicine  in  Takka- 
sila. And  it  is  very  credible  that  Gandhara,  the  native  country 
of  Panini,  was  a  stronghold  of  Brahminical  learning  certainly 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C.,  and  perhaps  even  earlier. 
The  statements  regarding  the  religious  condition  of  India 
point  to  an  equally  early  period.  Just  as  the  three  Vedas  are  the 
basis  of  the  higher  instruction,  so  the  prevalent  religion  is  that 
of  the  Path  of  Works  with  its  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  among 
which  several  like  the  Vacapeyya  (vdjapeya)  and  the  Rajasiivn 
are  specially  and  repeatedly  mentioned.  Side  by  side  with 
these  appear  popular  festivals,  celebrated,  when  the  Naksrftra 
had  been  proclaimed,  with  general  merry-makings  and  copious 
libations  of  Sura,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  demons  and  trees, 
[20]  all  of  which  go  back  to  the  earliest  times.  Nor  are  the  her- 
mits in  the  woods  and  the  wandering  ascetics  unknown.  Most 
of  the  heroes  take  the  isipalbajja,  i.  e.,  renounce  the  world 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Rsis,  and  live  with  their  sacred 
fires  in  the  hill-forests,  whence  they  descend  occasionally  in 
order  to  procure  salt  and  pungent  condiments  (lonambilaseva- 
itattha).  The  wandering  ascetics  (tapasa)  appear  to  belong  to 
different  orders,  as  various  distinctive  marks  are  mentioned. 
But  only  those  of  one  division,  the  Ajlvikas,  are  actually  named, 
among  whom  the  future  Buddha  himself  was  once  born  in  a  for- 
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UK T  Kalpa.  These  are,  as  Professor  Kern  has  first  point.-d  out, 
the  ancient  Vaiijnava  devotees  of  Nftrftyana  and  particularly  tin- 
I'araiiiahamsas,  who  according  to  the  lately  recovered  Vaikhft- 
nasa  Dharmasutra  actually  went  naked  and  >\\  allo\\  i-d  i-uwdung, 
a>  the  Buddhists  allege  of  these  dangerous  rivals. 

Th<  >tate  of  civilisation,  described  in  the  Jfltakas.  is  in 
various  respects  primitive,  and  particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
prevalence  of  wood  architecture,  which  on  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  sculptures  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  The  Jatakas  even  describe  the  palaces  of  kings  as  us- 
ually constructed  of  wood.  Many  other  details  might  be  added. 
But  the  facts  given  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  They  make 
it  at  least  j»rol>al>le  that  the  mention  of  writing  as  common  in 
daily  life  is  not  an  addition,  made  by  the  Buddhists  in  later  times, 
but  occurred  in  the  old  stories  which  they  appropriated.  And  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  Punnanadl  and  Asadisa 
.Jatakas  writing  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  accessory,  but  a  most 
essential  point,  without  which  the  stories  would  have  no  meaning, 
and  that  the  Asadisa  Jataka  is  found  on  the  Stiipa  of  Bharahut. 

An  additional  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  writing, 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Pali  Canon,  is  furnished  by  the 
technical  terms  which  they  employ.  They  exclusively  use  for  writ- 
ing, writers  and  letters  words  which  mean  "to  cut",  chind,  "to 
scratch"  ///,//,  "the  scratcher"  lekhaka,  "scratching"  or  "scratches", 
lekh<t,  and  "the  indelible"  akkhara.  On  the  other  hand  the  word 
///</.  which  I'anini,  circiter  350  B.  C.,1  has  in  the  compounds 
[21]  ///(//.•</ /vi  and  lifnkarUf  "writer",  is  not  found  in  the  Buddhist  ca- 
nonical works  known  to  me,  nor  is  there  in  Childers'  Dictionary 
any  quotation  for  it  from  the  Canon.  For  lipi  two  explanations 
have  been  proposed.  According  to  the  older  opinion  it  is  de- 


1  I  can  only  adhere  to  the  traditional  date  of  the  great  grammarian,  which, 

as  we  know  H..W,  was  contained  in  tin-  ancient  Brliatkatha,  since  both  K*e- 

mendra's   and  Somadeva's  Sanskrit   translations  contain   the  story  of  P*- 

nini,   tin-    pupil   of  Upavarsa,   who   flourished   during  the  reign  of  Yoga- 

ii.iinla,   tin'  predecessor  of  Candragupta,  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  I,  p.  306. 

r.-iniiii's  l>hatii]i:ith:i  irivr-  t',,r  the  verb  /i'A7i  the  meaning  nkfantcixyA** 

'.•m.uiuinu'   letters'  or  'syllables'  and   thus   furnishes,   as  Cieheimrath   Ton 

ilin-k   |...int«  out  t..  nu-,  another  proof  for  tlio  prevalence  of  writing 

in   tho  fourth  i-ent.  B.  C. 
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rived  from  lip  'to  smear',  like  krsi  'agriculture5  from  Jcrs  to 
plough',  and  like  a  number  of  other  substantives  formed  by  the 
feminine  affix  i.  According  to  others,1  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Old  Persian  dipi  'writing',  which  corruption  was  favoured  by 
a  fancied  connexion  with  the  verb  lip.  Though  lipi  might  be 
a  perfectly  regular  derivative  from  lip,  and  might  appropriately 
have  been  used  to  denote  'letters'  and  'the  alphabet'  on  the 
introduction  of  writing  with  ink,  the  derivation  becomes  doubt- 
ful through  the  fact  that  the  verb  limpati  is  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  'he  writes'.  And  the  impressions  of  the  Shahbaz- 
garhi  version  of  Asoka's  Edicts  have  furnished  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  adherents  of  the  second  view.  For  they  show 
that  in  the  Gandhara  dialect  lipi  is  represented  by  dipi  and 
that  the  verbs  dipati  'he  writes'  and  dipapati  'he  causes  to 
write'  did  also  exist.2  On  linguistic  grounds  it  is  not  probable 
that  lipi  and  limpati  should  have  been  turned  into  dipi  and 
dipati,  the  latter  also  changing  its  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  dipi  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Persian  word,  and  its 
introduction  into  India  is  easily  explained  by  the  Persian  oc- 
cupation of  Northwestern  India  during  the  Akhaemenian  period 
from  about  500  B.  C.  probably  until  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
empire.3  These  points  appear  to  me  so  strong  that  I  too  must 
declare  myself  in  favour  of  the  loan  theory,  and  assume  that  in 
Sanskrit  lipi  was  substituted  for  dipi  at  a  period,  when  writing 
with  ink  had  come  into  use,  in  order  to  connect  the  term  with  the 
[22]  root  lip.  The  statement  of  Nearchos,  according  to  which  the 
Hindus  wrote  letters  ev  7'.v5i-t  A(av  •/.£y.poTr(;j.£vatc,  as  well  as  that 
of  Q.  Curtius  VIII,  9,  according  to  which  they  used  libri  nr- 
borum  teneri  i.  e.  birch-bark,  for  the  same  purpose,  makes  the 
use  of  ink  certain  for  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.4 

1  See,  Burnell,  Elements  of  South  Ind.  Palaeography,  p.  5f.,  Note  2. 
*  The  aorist  dlpista  is  found  in  Shahbazgarhi  Ed.  IV,  1.  10;  VI,  1.  16  and 
the  participle  dipapita  ibidem,  Ed.  XIV,  1.  13. 

3  See   also  App.  I,  p.  95.   It   may  be  noted,   that  even   in   later  times  the 
Hindus  have  borrowed  a  Persian  word,  connected  with  writing.    This  is 
the  term  divira  —  divira,  "a  writer,  clerk",  found  in  the  Valahhi  land  grants 
of  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  and  in  later  Kasmirian  works.  It  represents  the 
Persian  deblr,  see  the  smaller  Petersburg  Dictionary  sub  voce  dicirn. 

4  The  oldest    preserved    specimen   of  writing   in   ink   occurs  on   the  relic 
vase  from  Andher,  Cunningham,  IJhilsa  Topes,  PI.  30,  No.  6. 
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The  loan  theory  agrees  also  \vell  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  Sutras  of  PAnini,  who  was  a  native  of  Salftturft,  the 
modern  village  of  Lahul,  close  to  Ohind  and  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
with  its  absence  from  the  ancient  Buddhist  canonical  works, 
which  were  composed  in  Eastern  India  and  before  400  J 

Some  further  valuable  information  regarding  writing  and 
especially  regarding  the  ancient  alphabets,  is  furnished  by  the 
works  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  by  the  Jaina  scriptures  and 
by  some  metrical  Smrtis.  In  the  account  of  prince  Siddhftrtha's 
first  visit  to  the  writing-school,  extracted  by  Professor  Terrien 
de  la  Couperie  from  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  Lalitavistara 
of  308  A.  D.  (see  above  p.  15,  note  2),  there  occurs  besides 
tin  mention  of  the  sixty  four  alphabets,  known  also  from  the 
printed  Sanskrit  text,  the  utterance  of  the  master  Visvamitra, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  that  of  Fan  or  Brahman 
and  that  of  Kuliu,  both  equally  good  and  not  differing".  With 
the  help  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist  Encyclopedia,  dated  668  A.  D., 
Professor  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  has  shown  that  the  alphabet 
of  Brahman  was  written  from  the  left  to  the  right  and  that, 
invented  by  Kuliu,  Kiiilili,  Kialu  or  Kialusheta  (all  of  which 
names  are  explained  by  "ass'  lips",  in  Sanskrit  kharostha)  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  He  thereby  has  rendered  us  the  great 
service  of  showing  what  the  terms  Brilhml  and  Kharosthl  really 
mean.  The  former  is  evidently  the  alphabet,  which  used  to 
be  called  Pali,  Liith,  Southern  Indian,  Asoka  or  Maurya,  and 
the  latter  the,  so-called  Northwestern,  Ariano-Pali,  Bactro-Pali, 
or  Gandhfirian.  With  this  explanation,  the  remark  of  the  future 
Buddha's  writing-master  indicates,  that  at  the  time,  when  the 
Lalitavistara,  translated  into  Chinese  in  308  A.  D.,  was  coin- 
posed,  i.  e.,  at  the  latest  in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  both  the 
ordinary  Indian  and  the  (Jandhara  alphabets  were  equally  com- 
mon in  the  author's  native  country.  If,  as  is  not  improbable 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  Lalita\i>tara  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  this  \\a-  tin-  I'anjab  or  one  of  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Northwestern  India,  the  statement  agrees 
with  the  facts  known  through  the  inscriptions  and  coins,  which 
['2'.\]  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  historieal  period  ••!'  India  until 
the  end  of  the.  second  century  A.  D.,  show  both  the  Brahma 
and  Kliarosjlu  character-. 
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The  enumeration  of  the  sixty-four  alphabets1  has  gained 
a  greater  interest  by  the  discovery  of  a  similar,  apparently  in- 
dependent list  in  the  Jaina  Agamas.  Professor  Weber's  ana- 
lysis of  the  latter  shows,2  that  they  too  allege  the  early  exist- 
ence of  a  larger  number  of  scripts  and  that  some  of  the  names 
agree  literally,  or  at  least  in  meaning,  with  those  given  by 
the  Buddhists.  Both  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists  agree  in 
allotting  the  first  place,  to  "Brahman's  writing",  the  Brahml 
lipi  or  Bambhl  Urn,  indicating  thereby  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
characters,  running  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  are  used 
in  the  majority  of  Asoka's  Edicts.  Both  name  also  the  alpha- 
bet written  from  the  right  to  the  left,  which  in  the  Jaina  Pra- 
krit is  called  Kharotthl  instead  of  Kharosthl.  Its  position  in 
the  two  lists  somewhat  differs,  as  the  Buddhists  give  it  the 
second  place  and  the  Jainas  only  the  fourth.  Further,  both 
lists  include  the  Puskarasdrl  (No.  3)  or  Pukkharasdriya  (No.  5) 
and  the  Dravida  (No.  12)  or  Ddmila  (No.  17)  characters.  The 
mention  of  the  last  alphabet  has  become  important  since  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  partly  independent  variant  of  the  Brah- 
ml lipi  at  Bhattiprolu  in  the  Kistna  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  alphabet  is 
meant  by  "the  writing  of  the  Dravidian  country'".  The  men- 
tion of  the  Puskarasdrl  or  Pukkharasariya  lipi,  too,  possesses 
some  interest,  as  its  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  patro- 
nymic Pauskarasddi  or  Puskarasddi,  which  appears  in  Brah- 
minical  works  on  grammar  and  law  as  the  designation  of  one, 
or  perhaps  of  several  famous  teachers.  It  is  certainly  a  Brah- 
minical  name  and  indicates  that  a  scion  of  the  race  of  Puskara- 
sad  invented  some  particular  alphabet  or  introduced  modi  lien 
tions  [24]  in  an  existing  one.  The  name,  therefore,  furnishes  the 


1  See  Lalitavistara,  p.  143  f.    Calc.  ed. 

8  Indische  Studien,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  280,  399  ff.  The  list  occurs  twice,  in  the 
Samavayanga  and  the  Pann3vanS  Sutras.  There  is  a  third  list  of  alpha- 
bets with  'about  30  mostly  very  corrupt  names  in  the  Mahavastu,  I, 
p.  135  (Senart),  which  has  been  omitted  intentionally,  as  its  exact  contents 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty. 

3  I  may  state  here  that  in  my  opinion  Dr.  Burnell's  contention  for  the 
antiquity  01  the  Vatteluttu  or  Pandya-Cera  alphabet  is  erroneous;  see 
the  Grundriss  der  Indo-Ar.  Phil  uml  Alt.,  I,  II,  §  32. 
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proof  that  in  early  times  Brahmans  directed  tli«-ir  attention  to 
the  art  of  writing,  for  which  view  other  arguments  will  he  a<l 
•  lured  further  mi.  The  ..ther  names,  which  like  the  Gandharva 
or  Gandhawa  agree  fully,  or  like  the  ntigalipi  "the  writing  of 
the  snake-deities"  and  the  Bhnijnrtiiijn,  "the  writing  of  Bhogft- 
vatl,  the  residence  of  the  Nfigas",  in  their  general  meaning, 
are  perhaps  in  part  fanciful  and,  at  least  for  the  present,  not 
particularly  in-tructive. 

The  independence  of  the  Jaina  list  from  that  of  the  La- 
litavistara  is  proved  by  various  discrepancies.  First,  it  is  much 
shorter  ami  includes  only  eighteen  varieties,  and  among  them 
occurs  the  Javandliyd  or  according  to  the  printed  edition  of 
the  Pannftvanft  Sutra,  the  JavanHniyH,  which  corresponds  to 
Pftnini's  term  Yavananl,1  or,  as  Kfltyslyana's  Vftrttika  states, 
"the  writing  of  the  Yavanas".  Secondly,  the  Jainas  use  the 
term  Barnbhl  livi  in  a  double  sense,  not  only  for  a  particular 
variety  of  writing,  but  also  for  every  kind  of  writing.  The 
texts  are  explicit  on  this  point  and  say,8  Bar}ibhie  narji  //<•/»• 
tiffhiirasavihalikkhavihdne  pannatte  \  tarji  barpbhi  etc.  "An  eigh- 
teenfold  order  of  scripts  is  taught  for  the  Brahma  writing,  viz. 
the  Brahma"  etc.  This  apparently  senseless  assertion  finds  its 
explanation  through  passages  of  the  metrical  Smrtis  of  Nfirada 
and  Brhaspati,  as  well  as  through  Brahminical  sculptures  and 
pictures  of  Brahman.  The  two  lawbooks  state  that  "the  Cre- 
ator (Brahman)  created  writing  in  order  to  keep  the  affairs  of 
the  world  in  their  proper  course"  or  "in  order  to  remove  doubts 
regarding  legal  transactions".3  On  the  sculptures  in  the  Bft- 


1  The  identification,  which  is  given  by  Malayagiri,  is  unobjectionable, 
even  if  Javandliyd  is  the  correct  form.  For  instances  of  the  substitution 
of  la  for  Sanskrit  nu  occur  e.  g.  in  Pali  ancla  for  anencu,  mulala  for  wf- 
ndla,  velu  fur  venn  and  in  Maharattri  vein  for  vena  and  limlxi  for  FU'W/.-I. 
It  may  be  noted  that  tli«-  later  Tibetan  version  of  the  Lalitavistara  in- 
cludes the  Yai-itniini  in  its  list  of  seventy  alphabets,  see  Foucaux,  Rgya 
Cher  Rol  Pa,  p.  112  f,  and  that  the  Ymidri  of  the  Mahivastu,  lot- 
is  probably  a  represcnUtivo  of  Yai-anuiii  nr  yinrMini/j. 

•  See  A.  W.-IHT,  ..[,    ,-it  ,  p.  ;j'J9. 

3  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  68  f.,  p.  304.  N*r»d»*s  law- 
book  is  later  than  tin-  M.iiiii>:niihitft  and  older  than  liana  (circiter  620 
A.  P.X  who  alhultx  to  it  in  tin-  K:i«lainl.nri,  p.  Ot  (Peterson).  The  Bfha*- 
pati  Sm;-li  is  again  later  than  Naraila's. 
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[25]  daml  caves,1  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.,  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  representing  Brahman 
with  strips  of  palnileaves  in  his  right  hand,  for  which  modern 
pictures  of  the  deity  substitute  an  inscribed  piece  of  paper.2  It 
thus  appears  that  there  were  two  legends  which  the  Jainas  have 
combined,  one  which  ascribed  to  Brahman  the  invention  of  all 
writing  and  another  which  restricted  his  activity  to  one  parti- 
cular alphabet,  that  which  was  the  commonest  and  most  gen- 
erally used.  Both  myths  no  doubt  were  current  side  by  side, 
and  express  with  a  slight  variation  the  belief  that  writing  is  a 
national  Indian  invention. 

These  points,  to  which  the  differences  in  half  a  dozen 
names  of  alphabets  must  be  added,  show  very  clearly  that  the 
Jaina  list  has  not  been  copied  from  that  of  the  Buddhists,  but 
gives  expression  to  an  independent  tradition,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability is  considerably  older  than  that  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
greater  antiquity  of  the  Jaina  list  is  apparent  from  its  more 
reasonable  number  of  alphabets,  which,  however,  is  also  a  purely 
conventional  one3  and  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than 
"a  large  number".  It  is  also  probable,  because  the  Afiga  and 
the  Upanga,  in  which  it  occurs,  certainly  are  much  older  than 
the  third  century  A.  D.,  the  time  for  which  the  existence  of 
the  Buddhist  list  is  absolutely  certain.  In  my  opinion  we  have, 
since  the  discoveries  in  the  Kankall  Tila  at  Mathura,  very  good 
reasons  for  believing  the  Svetarnbara  tradition  which  places  the 
first  collection  of  the  Angas  in  the  reign  of  the  Maurya  Can- 
dragupta  or  about  300  B.  C.4  And,  though  the  Aftgas  evidently 
have  undergone  changes  between  that  time  and  their  final  re- ' 
daction  by  Devarddhi  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  the  list  of  the  alphabets  belongs  to  the  orig- 
inal contents  of  the  Samavayanga,  because  it  has  been  embod- 
ied also  in  the  Pannavana  Sutra,  the  traditional  date  of  which 
is  358  after  Vlra  or  168  B.  C.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  such 


1  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  VI,  plate  facing  p.  361. 

2  Moore,  Hindu  Pantheon,  plate  I,  and  the  representation  of  Brahman  in 
Sir  W.  Jones'  article,  Asiatic  Researches,  I,  p.  222  ff. 

3  Compare  the  eighteen  Puranas,  and  Upapuriinas,  the  eighteen  Smrtis  and 
Upasmrtis. 

4  See  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XXII,  p.  XL  ff. 
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[26]  a  tra'litional  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maurya  period  a  j>i 

inen-dible.  I'anini'-  rule  regarding  tin-  t'nnnation  of  Yavandnl 
"the  writing  of  the  Yavanas"  very  probably  indicates,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  \,\  others,  that  in  his  time,  i'.  <?.,  about 
350  B.  C.,  more  alphabet!  than  one  were  known,1  and  for  the 
third  century  B.  C.  the  contemporaneous  use  of  three  alphabets, 
the  ordinary  lirahmi  lift,  the  Kliar«>s(lii  and  the  Bhattiprolu 
variety  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  is  certain.  The  bearing  of  the 
early  existence  of  such  a  list  of  alphabets  and  of  the  myth. 
••cribing  their  invention  to  Brahman,  on  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  writing  in  India,  is  obvious.  The  introduction  of 
writing  cannot  have  taken  place  about  400  B.  C.,  but  must  be 
earlier  at  least  by  some  centuries. 

Another  passage  of  the  Jaina  Samavayfinga  Sutra  makes 
it  possible  to  show  how  the  popular  Brahma  alphabet  looked 
a  IK  n  it  300  B.  C.  The  Samavayanga  includes  a  detailed  ab- 
stract of  the  l<»t  /trxtiiTuld,  the  twelfth  of  the  Jaina  Angas,  and 
asserts  that  according  to  this  work,  the  Bamlthl  livl  or  Brahma 


1  As  stated  above,  I  adhere  to  the  tradition,  which  asserts  that  Panini  was 
tho  pupil  of  I "|i;i V.MI -.-i  and  lived  during  tho  reign  of  the  last  Nanda,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Maurya  Candragnpta.  This  tradition  gives  a  reason- 
able date  and  probably  goes  back  itself  to  tho  beginning  of  our  era,  since, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Ksemendra  and  Somadeva,  it  oc- 
curred in  Gunadhya's  lirhatkatha.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bnrnell  (El.  S.  lud. 
Pal.*,  p.  6)  and  Professor  A.  Ludwig,  (see  his  paper  on  "Yavaninl"  quoted 
above)  that  yaoandni  means  "the  writing  of  the  Greeks".  But  I  believe 
with  I 'rut'.  Ludwig  tli;it  lYinini'-  acquaintance  with  the  existence  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  is  by  n»  means  irreconcilable  with  his  traditional  date. 
Irrespective  of  the  general  reasons,  adduced  by  Professor  Ludwig,  it  seems 
to  me  not  wonderful  that  an  author,  whose  native  country  had  been  ex- 
plored in  609  B.  C.  by  Skylax  and  whose  countrymen,  the  Gandharas, 
had  furnished  a  contingent  for  Xerxes1  invasion  of  Greece  should  mention 
the  old  Oriental  name  of  the  Greeks  and  should  be  acquainted  with  tli.-ir 
writing  (see  also  Professor  Weber,  Monataberichto  Berl.  Akad.  1871,  p.  616). 
And  there  is,  as  Mr.  liapson  points  out  to  me,  even  positive  proof  for 
such  an  acquaintance,  as  Athenian  drakhme*  with  the  inscription  AOE 
struck  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  possibly  even  before 
350  B.  ('.,  have  been  found  in  India  as  well  as  Indian  imituiiwu  of  such 
.•..ins,  IM  r,  \.  1 1.-a.l.  Cat.  Greek.  Coins:  Attica,  p.  \\\1-  .  |.p  -'5— 27.  To 
me  it  M-.-IU>  al^ulutnlv  impossible  to  make  tho  mere  occurrence  of  the 
word  Yavana  in  Sanskrit  \v..rk-  a  mark,  which  proves  that  they  mu-t 
have  been  written  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 
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[27]  alphabet  consisted  of  46  mauyakkhara  (matrkaksara)  or  ra 
clical  signs.1  The  commentator  Abhayadeva  says  that  this  number 
comes  out  by  deducting  from  the  (in  his  time,  saec.  XI)  ordi- 
nary alphabet  the  vowels  r,  r,  I,  ]  and  the  lingual  la,  but 
including  ksa.  The  reckoning  is  correct,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  oldest  written  alphabet,  that  on  the  Ho- 
riuzi  palmleaf,  which  gives  51  signs,  viz : — 

a,  a,  i,  I,  u,  u,  r,  f,  I,  I  (10),  e}  at,  o,  au,  am,  ah,  ka,  kha, 
ga,  gha  (20),  ha,  ca,  cha,  ja,  jha,  na,  ta,  tha,  da,  dha  (30),  na, 
ta,  tha,  da,  dha,  na,  pa,  pha}  ba,  bha  (40),  nia}  ya,  ra}  la,  va, 
§a,  sa,  sa,  ha,  lam  (50),  ksa.2 

If  the  four  vowels  and  la  are  deducted,  only  46  radical 
signs  remain.  Nevertheless  Abhayadeva's  explanation  undoubt- 
edly contains  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the  consonant  la  but  the 
group  ksa,  which  ought  to  be  deducted.  For  la  is  one  of  the 
ancient  radical  signs  and  occurs  on  the  Sanchi  Stupa  as  well 
as  in  the  Bhattiprolu  alphabet.  Ksa,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
have  been  reckoned  as  a  radical  sign  only  from  the  time,  when 
ka  was  written  with  a  loop  or  triangle  on  the  left  fr.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  origin  of  ksa  ^  in  wich  ka  retained  its 
ancient  dagger-shape,  was  obscured  and  that  the  still  prevalent 
erroneous  conception  of  the  indigenous  schoolmasters  could  arise, 
who  persistently  declare  ksa  to  be  a  matrka.  The  period,  when 
the  ka  with  a  loop  came  into  general  use  probably  falls  not 
earlier  than  between  400  and  500  A.  D.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  the  nail-headed  and  flat-topped  (Nagarl)  types,  it  is  only 
traceable  since  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century.  But  in 
the  ordinary  literary  characters  it  appeared  earlier,  as  the  Ho- 
riuzi  palmleaf  shows. 

With  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  vowels  ?*,  r,  I,  I, 
Abhayadeva  is  undoubtedly  right,  as  they  are  missing  in  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  alphabets,  used  in  the  elementary  Ind- 


1  See  Weber,   Indische   Studien,   vol.  XVI,   p.  281  f.   and  Verzeichniss   der 
Sanskrit  und  Prakrit  Handschriften,  vol.  II,   pt.  II,  p.  408,   where  better 
readings  of  the  text  are  given. 

2  See  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Aryan  Series,  vol.  I,  pt.  3,  plates  1  and  2.    The 
alphabet  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  Add.  No.  1049  has  one  letter  l<--s,  as  it 
omits  la  which  is   unknown  in   Nepal  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India 
as  in  Kashmir. 
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ian  schools  and  by  the  classes  without  a  scientific  Bruhiuiin<-ai 
According  to  the  print<-<l  Lalitavistara,  p.  14.'»t'. 
prince  Siddhartha  explained  on  entering  the  writing-school  to 
lii^  master  the  hidden  meaning  of  tin-  radical  signs  of  the  al- 
phabet which  he  was  to  learn.1  The  vowels,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  enumerated,  are  only  twelve,  viz:  —  a,  &,  i,  l,  u,  u,  e, 
ai,  o,  au,  aip,  ah.  These  twelve  vowels  alone  occur  in  the 
alphabet,  taught  in  the  indigenous  Indian  schools,  where  they 
are  combined  with  the  consonants  and  form  the  so-called  Ba- 
rakhatfl  or  Barasakhaill,'  which  the  children  on  beginning  their 
school-course  are  made  to  copy  incessantly,  until  by  its  means 
they  have  learned  both  elementary  reading  and  writing.  The 
B&rak/itt<Ji,  in  Sanskrit  dvadaS&ksarl,  "a  collection  or  aggreg- 
ate of  twelve  syllables  (for  each  consonant)",  is  arranged  as 
follows  s  :  — 

A  A    II    U  U    E  AI    O  AU    Am  Ah 


1 

ka 

kha 

2 

ka 

kh<i 

3 

ki 

kin' 

4 

kl 

khi 

5 

ku 

klnt 

6 

ka 

khu 

7 

ke 

khe 

8 

kai 

/,-/*/// 

0 

ko 

kho 

10 

kau 

khan 

11 

kniii 

kii'i/ii 

12 

kali 

khah 

ga 
ga 


gha 
gha 

ijh  i 
ghl 


ha 
ha 

f<  i 
hi 


gu 
ga 
9e 


ii  it 
hu 
he 


and  so  on 

through  all  the 

consonants. 


ghu 

ghe 

gai       ghai  fmi 

go        gho  no 

<l<ni      ghan  fat  H 

gaiji     gha  in  in  tin 

<jnlj       ijfia/i  in  ifi 


1  Tliis  alphabet,  too,  included  46  niAtrkas.    But  the  Calcutta  edition  omits, 
no  doubt  erroneously,  among  the  consonants  the  dental  In.    The  last  letter 
i--  k*a. 

2  The  word  is  usually  pronounced  BArfl-khadl  instead  of  Barakhadl,  be- 
cause its  etymology  is  no  longer  remembered. 

3  The  Barakli.-i.ji  has  been  printed  in  Bombay  and  can  be  obtained  through 
Pandit   Jushtaram    Mukundji.      It   is   described    by   Molesworth,    Maratbl 
Hii-ti..n:irv  >»/,  •  ,.,  .  ^f^^^-^,  a,,d  by  NarmadA.shaukar  in  his  (Jiij.iran 

Dictionary  tnf>  coce  ^TTT^T^     'l""i~  lattor  work  states  that  the  syllables 
/•</,  /,<!  and  so  forth  down  to  kah  are  the  Bftrfikha.jl  of  ka. 
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[29]  This  Bdrakhadi,  which  is  used  in  all  the  parts  of  India 
known  to  me,1  has  of  course  always  the  same  number  of  vow- 
els, but  the  number  of  the  consonants  varies.  In  the  Maratha 
country  and  in  Gujarat,  there  are  3G  instead  of  34,  the  groups 
ksa  and  jna  being  reckoned  as  simple  radical  signs  and  placed 
after  la.  As  usually  a  Marigala  or  invocation  oni  namah  siddham 
is  prefixed  to  it,  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Pandits  the  Sld- 
dhamdtrkd  or  SiddhdksaKasamdmndyah  or  "the  alphabet,  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  Siddha  (success)",  or  jocularly  Mdtrkdpu- 
rdna  "the  Purana  of  the  Mothers  (radical  signs)". 

Its  great  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  Chinese  writers. 
Hiwen  Tsiang  states  in  the  Siyuki2  that  the  instruction  of  the 
young  Hindus  began  with  the  practice  in  the  twelve  chang  or 
tables.  What  these  twelve  tables  were,  appears  from  an  account 
of  the  Indian  alphabet  and  elementary  instruction,  given  by 
Hui-lin3  who  wrote  between  A.  D.  788 — 810.  According  to 
him  the  thirty  four  consonants,  the  last  of  which  was  ksa, 
were  each  first  combined  with  the  twelve  vowels  a — a/i,  and 
thus  a  table  or  syllabary  was  formed  identical  with  the  mo- 
dern Barakha^l,  which  bore  (according  to  another  authority)  the 
name  Siddhavastu  "the  matter  (preceded  by  the  word)  siddha". 
Next  came  ligatures  of  each  consonant  with  ya,  ra,  la,  va,  sa, 
ha  and  the  five  nasals,  and  each  of  these  ligatures  was  again 
combined  with  the  twelve  vowels.  The  result  was  a  set  of 
eleven  further  tables,  which  were,  as  the  author  says,  in  com- 
mon use.  Though  Hui-lin  calls  these  tables  fan  or  "cycles", 


1  It  is  also  used  for  the  pagination  of  MSS.  in  Burma,  Siam  and  Ceylon. 
In  the  former  two  countries  the  vowels  are  12,  in  Ceylon  16,  see  the 
Grundriss,  I,  11,  p.  82  f. 

8  See,  St.  Julien,  Memoires  etc.,  I,  72  and  note,  where,  however,  the  trans- 
lation has  "un  livre  en  douze  sections"  and  the  note  alleges  that  the  book 
was  a  syllabary,  composed  by  Brahman  and  called  Siddhavastu.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  essay,  Prof.  J.  Legge  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  text  has  nothing  about  "a  book",  but 
merely  "12  chang"  or  tables. 

3  See  Dr.  A.  von  Rosthorn's  letter  to  me  in  the  WZKM  (Vienna  Oriental 
Journal)  X,  280,  the  contents  of  which  are  summarised  in  the  above  ac- 
count. My  former  conjecture  that  the  expression  "12  chang"  is  a  trans- 
lation of  dvadajakparl  (Barakhadi)  and  stands  for  "12  (syllable)  table" 
is  of  course  not  tenable. 
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it  is  not  doubtful,  as  Dr.  A.  von  Rosthorn  remarks,  that  they  are 
identical  with  Hiwen  Tsiang's  twelve  chang.  Itthus  appears  that  the 
system  of  instruction  in  writing,  described  by  Hui-lin  and  Hiwen 
Tsiang,  is  based  on  the  Barakha<Ji  still  used,  but  is  further  d«  v«-l 
oped  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Sanskrit  teaching.  Hut 
the  four  vowels,  r,  r,  I,  ~\  are  not  included,  and  Hui-lin,  who 
mentions  them  expressly,  states  that  ordinary  people  and  beginners 
did  not  know  them,  as  well  as  that  they  were  employed  as 
'expletives'  by  grammarians.  Hiwen  Tsiang,  too,  excludes 
them  from  the  ordinary  alphabet  which,  as  he  says  in  the 
Siyuki,  I,  77  (Real),  contained  47  letters  i.  e.  the  12  vowels 
and  35  consonants,  ka — ha,  la  and  k$a. 

[30]  The  omission  of  the  four  liquid  vowels  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fragments  of  an  alphabet  of  the  Maurya  period, 
originally  discovered  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  at  Mahiibodhi 
Gayft1  and  lately  re-examined  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson.8  In  the 
cloistered  walk,  which  according  to  the  tradition  Asoka  erected 
over  the  supposed  Caukama  of  Buddha,  there  is  a  double  row 
of  pillar  bases,3  eleven  on  each  side,  on  which  according  to 
Dr.  Grierson  the  following  letters  are  still  visible: 


o< 

f  U  til 

A 

1     10      9 

8      7 
cha 

654 

tta 

3      2       1 
ka 

22    21    20    19    18    17    16    15    14    13    12 
North 

The  A  on  No.  1  is  according  to  Dr.  Grierson  laid  on  its  side, 
and  the  ha  on  No.  16  is  in  the  same  position.  If  the  sign  ^\,  which 
is  here  given  according  to  a  photographic  quarter  size  repro- 
duction of  Dr.  Grierson's  photo-etching  (Rep.,  Figure  3),  is  set 
up  straight  r,  we  obtain  a  form  closely  agreeing  with  those 


1  Mal.al.odhi  Gayft,  p.  8f.    Plates  III  and  X,  1. 

1  Report  to  the  Seer.  Gov»  of  Bengal,  General  Dep«,  Nov.  25,  1895. 

3  The  pillar  base  No.  1  with  the  letter  A  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Aioka  Gallery  of  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta,  together  with  two 
others  which  at  present  bear  no  letters,  Grierson,  Report,  p.  i. 
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in  the  Mathura  inscriptions  of  the  Kushana  period.1  There  is 
besides  one  pillar  shaft,  at  present  erroneously  fixed  in  the 
base  with  ka,  which,  as  Dr.  Grierson's  facsimile  (loc.  cit.) 
shows,  bears  a  mutilated  A,  laid  on  its  side.  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham does  not  mention  the  ha  on  No.  16,  but  instead  gives 
a  round-topped  ga  on  No.  13,  as  well  as  ja  on  No.  19  and  ta 
on  No.  22  as  visible  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1881).  Dr.  Grier- 
son  however  states  that  these  signs  are  not  to  be  traced  at 
present.  He  also  declares  it  to  be  improbable  that  the  ja  was 
actually  seen  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  "as  the  fractures  [on  the 
spot  where  the  letter  ought  to  stand]  are  evidently  very  old", 
and  he  conjectures  (Rep.,  p.  5)  that  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  round- 
topped  ga  is  "merely  a  faulty  impression"  of  the  sign  on 
No.  16.2 

However  that  may  be,  and  even  if  the  additional  ja  and 
ta  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  are  left  out  of  count,  it 
is  evident  that  the  masons  had  numbered  the  pillar  bases, 
and  probably  also  the  corresponding  shafts,  with  the  letters  of 
the  Brahma  alphabet  arranged  according  to  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciples of  the  grammarians  and  of  the  Barakha(Jl.  As  the  first 
base  of  the  southern  row  is  marked  with  the  letter  A  and 
No.  12,  the  first  of  the  northern  row,  with  ka,  it  is  further 
evident  that  the  masons'  alphabet  included  eleven  vowel-signs, 
one  less  than  the  Barakhadi-  And  it  becomes  also  probable  that 
among  them  were,  as  Sir  A.  Cunningham  conjectured,  the  signs 
for  A,  I,  I,  U,  U,  E,  AI,  0,  AU  and  that  the  last  was  either 
Am  or  Ah,3  one  of  them  being  inadvertently  omitted.  Th»  li- 
quid vowels  cannot  have  had  a  place  here,  since  they  would 
make  the  total  of  the  vowel  signs  sixteen  and  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  assume  that  the  masons  skipped  five  of  them. 


1  See  the  Grundriss,  I,  11,  Tafel  III,  10,  IV  and  especially  40,  III.  In  the 
second  Mathura  letter  we  have  likewise  the  little  knob  on  the  left,  cau- 
sed by  the  scribe's  making  the  bottom-stroke  separately. 

8  On  comparing  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  facsimiles,  op.  cit.,  Plate  X,  1  with  Dr. 
Grierson's,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  former  reproduce  drawings 
or  at  least  corrected  impressions  of  rubbings. 

8  As  Dr.  Grierson  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
declaring  with  Sir  A.  Cunningham  that  the  last  letter  must  have 
been  Ah. 
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As    the   Indian    masons    are    neither    <jreat    scholars   nor 
illiterate/    it    may    be  assumed   that   the   alphabet,    which 

they    used,    is   the    popular   one   of  the   elementary   schools   of 

the  day. 

[31]  The  discovery  of  the  Gaya  alphabet  possesses,  as  Sir 

A.  Cunningham    has   pointed   out,    considerable  importance  for 
tin-    history  of  Indian  writing.    As   its   fragments  are  arranged 
on    phonetic    principles   and    as   they   include   the   guttural   na, 
\vliii-li  never  occurs  in  the  old  Prakrit  inscriptions,  it  must  have 
been  framed  for  the   requirements   of  Sanskrit.     And    it   is   at 
least  highly  probable  that  its  formation  is  due  to  the  Brahmans, 
whose  influence  and  peculiar  theories  are  also  recognisable,  as 
will  appear  further  on,  in  the  manner  of  the  derivation  of  the 
secondary  signs   from   the  original  ones.    In   the   third  century 

B.  C.,  it  appears,  the  state  of  things  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  the  same  as  in  our  days.    The  children  learnt  an  alphabet 
which  was  not  intended  for  their  vernacular  dialects,  and   this 
was   no    doubt   due   to   the  circumstance  that  already  then  (as 
later  when  the  legend  regarding  Buddha's  Brahminical  writing- 
master  Visvamitra  arose,   and   also    in    modern   times)   the  ele- 
mentary instruction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans, 
who   did  not  think   it  worth  the  while  to  alter  for  the  sake  of 
their  Prakrit  speaking  pupils  the  alphabet,  invented  and  suited 
for  the  peculiar  bhasd  of  their  schools  and  class. 

Finally  then-  arc  explicit  statements  in  Chinese  Buddhist 
\\  .irks,  discovered  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Sylvain 
L«;vi,  according  to  which  the  signs  for  the  four  liquid  vowels 
were  invented  either  by  Nftgarjuna  or  by  Sarvavarman,  the 
minister  of  Satavahana.  This  tradition  points  at  all  events  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  in  later  times  the  Hindus  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Brahma  alphabet  contained  only 
twelve  vowel  signs. 


1  The  Indian  masons,  the  »utrad/iur(u  or  vanlhakiiut  of  the  older  literature 
and  the  »ite(iit  of  our  days,  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Aryan  ami  tho  Hudra  classes.  They  wore  and  still  wear  the  sacred  thread, 
and  they  possessed  ami  Mill  jios-i-s-  a  small  amount  «f  Sanskrit  learning. 
The  rules  of  their  rrat't,  wliii-h  they  rommit  to  memory,  aro  written  in 
Sanskrit,  and  are  at  present  largely  mixed  with  Prakrit  and  barbarous 
bastard  forms. 
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If  we  return  to  the  passage  of  the  Samavayanga  Sutra, 
the  various  facts  adduced  make  it  plain  that  Abhayadeva's  ex- 
planation of  the  extract  from  the  Drstivdda  is  substantially 
correct.  The  forty-six  radical  signs  of  the  ancient  Brahml  lipi 
included  twelve  vowels  a,  a,  i,  I,  u,  u,  e,  ai,  o,  an,  am,  ah  and 
thirty  four  consonants  viz,  the  twenty  five  of  the  five  Vargas, 
the  four  liquids,  the  three  sibilants,  the  spirant  ha  and  in  all 
probability  not  ksa,  but  la.  It  appears  further,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  distrust  the  Jaina  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  statement  of  the  Drstivdda  goes  back  at  least  to  the  reign 
[32]  of  the  Maurya  Candragupta,  as  his  grandson's  masons  had 
learnt  an  alphabet,  apparently  agreeing  with  that  described  in 
the  Jaina  Anga  in  the  most  important  particular. 

The  result  of  this  enquiry,  which  shows  that  the  popular 
Indian  alphabet  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  had  no  signs  for  the 
vowels  r,  r,  I  and  I,  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  Indian  palaeography.  The  long  I,  the  existence  of  which 
(as  a  sound)  is  denied  by  the  grammarians  of  Panini's  school,  is 
an  invention  probably  due  to  the  Brahminical  Kabbala,  the  so- 
called  Mantrasastra,  which  seems  to  have  been  studied  and  used 
for  charms  by  Brahmans,  Buddhists  and  Jainas  at  least  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  The  sign  for  the  intial  L  occurs  first 
on  the  Horiuzi  palmleaf  and  in  the  ancient  Cambridge  MS. 
from  Nepal,  Add.  No.  1049,  where  it  consists  of  two  cursive 
la  interlaced  (see  Tafel  VI  of  the  Grundriss).  Medial  I  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  not  traceable  in  any  old  document.  Among  the 
remaining  three  sounds,  only  the  short  r  occurs  as  an  initial 
in  words  of  the  ordinary  language,  while  initial  R  and  L  are 
used  only  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  Vyakarana  and  other 
Sastras.  The  ancient  signs  for  the  initial  L,  which  again  are 
found  on  the  Horiuzi  palmleaf  and  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  Add. 
No.  1049,  are  cursive  forms  of  la.  Medial  I  is  expressed  in 
the  inscriptions  mostly  by  li.  But  in  the  Ilaidarabad  grant  of 
Pulikesi  II  (Ind.  Ant.  vol.  VI,  72,  pi.  IIa,  1.  7),  we  find  a  cursive 
la  in  klpta,  see  also  the  Grundriss,  I,  11,  Tafel  VII,  42.  XIV  and 
p.  65.  A  similar  sign  occurs  also  in  the  same  word  in  Rudra- 
dcva's  Annamkonda  inscription,  1.  118,  see  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  XI, 
facs.  at  p.  14 — 15.  The  principles,  on  which  the  more  common 
signs  for  initial  and  medial  r,  /•  have  been  framed,  are  (1) 
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initial  r  ami  /  are  expressed  by  a  ra  with  the  signs  for  medial 
r  and  f,  (2)  medial  ]•  is  a  modification  of  ra,  produced  either 
by  a  twist  of  the  ra-stroke  to  the  left  with  or  without  a  curve 
to  the  right  at  the  end,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  curl  at  the  end 
of  the  7-a-stroke,  (3)  medial  f  is  invariably  expressed  by  the 
double  medial  r  of  the  period.  Thus  we  find  for  vj"  in  the 
Northern  inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D. 
J  or  £  and  in  the  fourth  century  and  later  J",  while  the 
inscriptions  and  even  the  modern  alphabets  of  the  Southern 
type  offer  J.  The  northern  initial  R,  which  appears  first  in 
the  Bower  MSS.,1  is  J£  i.  e.  ra  with  the  curve  of  the  medial 
Y  attached,  and  [33]  the  southern  forms  of  the  letter,  the  oldest 
example  of  which  occurs  in  a  Kadamba  grant  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,2  appear  to  be  modifications  of  the  northern  sign. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  signs  for  medial  r  and  f  were 
developed  first  and  that  those  for  the  initials  came  into  use 
somewhat  later.  As  will  be  shown  below,  the  process  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  followed  in  the  cases  of  the  other  vowels, 
where  the  medial  signs  are  identical  with,  or  modifications  of, 
the  initial  ones.  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  first  of  initial 
and  next  of  medial  vowels  is  the  natural  method,  when  an 
alphabet  without  vowel-signs  is  turned  into  one  with  vowels. 
Hence  the  palaeographic  facts,  too,  show  that  the  signs  for  r 
and  r  were  not  framed  at  the  same  time  with  those  for  i,  i, 
u,  M,  e,  ai,  o,  an,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  are  later 
inventions. 

III. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  oldest  Indian 
inscriptions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  palaeographic 
facts  fully  confirm  the  results,  which  the  preceding  examination 
of  the  ancient  literature  has  yielded.  Tlu-y  likewise  show  that 
writing,  and  especially  the  Brahnii  lijii,  had  had  a  long  history 
in  India,  before  king  Piyadasi-ASoka  cans. •<!  his  Edicts  to  be 
incised  in  the  various  provinces  of  his  large  empire.  In  ad- 


1  ( 'i>m|>nrt>  also  lW  the  sovn.'il  forms  of  r  ami  7?  the  Grundriss,  I,  11,  Tafel  III, 
7,  IX:  .U.  III;S7,  VI;  Tafel  IV.  7.  Ill:  :i'.'.  Ill;  Tafel  VI,  18,  1\  :  it,  111  .-.ml 
T.-if.-l  VI,  7,  I  — II. 

•  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  VI,  p.  23,  pi.  Ill,  1.  12. 

3* 
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dition  they  permit  us  to  recognise  that  the  Brahml  lipi  is  the 
real  old  Indian  alphabet,  which  was  popularly  used  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.  all  over  India,  and  that  it  was  fully  developed 
[34]  before  the  introduction  of  the  Kharosthl,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  the  writing  which  the  Buddhist  canonical  works 
mention  so  frequently. 

That  the  Brahml  lipi  was  in  the  third  century  an  ancient 
alphabet  with  a  long  history  is  proved  by  the  very  consider- 
able variations  in  the  forms  of  its  signs  found  in  the  several 
versions  of  the  Edicts,  as  well  as  by  the  recent  discovery,  on 
Sir  A.  Cunningham's  Eran  coin,  of  a  variety  which  runs  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  of  another  one,  on  the  Bhattiprolu 
relic  caskets,  which  includes  a  number  of  more  archaic  forms 
and  independent  developments. 

As  regards  Asoka's  Edicts,  even  a  cursory  inspection  of 
good  impressions  or  of  trustworthy  facsimiles,  such  as  those 
of  Drs.  Burgess,  Fleet  and  Hultzsch,  reveals  the  existence  of 
numerous  differences  in  the  formation  of  the  several  characters. 
A  more  careful  study  shows  not  only  that  almost  every  letter1 
has  two,  three,  half  a  dozen  or  more  sometimes  widely  diver- 
gent forms,  but  also  that  certain  peculiarities  are  confined  to 
particular  districts,  as  well  as  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
apparently  or  really  more  advanced  forms,  which  appear  more 
or  less  constantly  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  next  three  or  four 
centuries,  are  found  already  in  the  Edicts.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  local  differences  observable  permit  us  to  speak  of  a 
Northern  and  a  Southern  variety  of  the  ordinary  Brahma  Al- 
phabet, between  which,  as  in  later  times,  roughly  reckoning, 
the  river  Narmada  marks,  the  boundary  line. 

In  order  to  show,  how  considerable  the  divergences  are, 
I  give  here  the  eight  chief  varieties  of  the  initial  A,2  among  which 
the  first  and  the  last  show  hardly  any  resemblance,  though 
if  all  eight  are  placed  side  by  side  their  connexion  is  easily 
recognised. 

X  »  X  H  *  H  X  H 


1  According  to  Tafel  II  of  my  Grundriss  der  indischen  Palaeographie   the 

only  exceptions  are  the  letters  U,  jha,  na,  fa,  tha,  i}a,  tha  and  na. 
*  The  same  varieties  are  of  course  found  also  in  the  initial  a. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  first  seven  varieties 
have  been  caused  by  two  conflicting  tendencies,  a  liking  for 
[35]  angles  and  a  liking  for  curves,  which  are  observable  also  in 
tin-  divergent  forms  of  other  Brahma  letters.  Nos  1—3  are 
purely  angular.  The  first  and  the  second  differ  only  thereby, 
tli.it  in  the  one  the  obtuse  angle  touches  tin-  vertical  line,  and 
that  in  the  other  it  has  been  first  made  separate  and  then  con- 
nected by  a  short  crossbar.1  In  the  third  form  the  right  hand 
stroke  is  slightly  bent  in  the  middle  and  the  whole  letter  re- 
sembles a  Greek  Xt.  Nos  6  and  7  show  on  the  left,  instead 
of  the  straight  sides  of  the  angle,  two  well  developed  curves, 
and  in  No  6  they  are  united  in  the  middle,  while  in  No  7 
they  do  not  touch.  Nos  4 — 5  appear  to  be  mixed  forms,  as 
the  former  has  on  the  left  a  curve  below  with  a  straight  stroke 
slanting  towards  the  left,  while  in  the  latter  the  curve  stands 
above  and  the  straight  stroke  below.  This  apparent  mixture 
may  be  due  to  an  incomplete  change  of  the  older,  angular 
form.  But  the  two  varieties  may  also  be  explained  as  cursive 
developments  from  No  6,  the  writer  not  caring  to  make  the 
more  elaborate  curve  twice.  No  8,  finally,  is  a  purely  cursive 
development  from  No  6,  a  straight  stroke  being  substituted  for 
the  notched  line  on  the  left. 

Now  the  local  distribution  of  these  forms,  which  with  the 
exception  of  Nos  2  and  3  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
as  follows.  The  angular  forms  Nos  1-3,  as  well  as  the  var- 
iety mentioned  in  note  1,  are  confined  to  the  Southern  ver- 
sions of  the  Edicts.  They  appear  only  in  Girnar  and  Sidda- 
pur,  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Girnar 
and  Siddapur  they  are  in  the  majority,  Nos  4 — 7  appearing 
only  occasionally,  while  in  the  two  Southeastern  versions  (\\\i\\ 
the  exception  of  the  Jaugada  Separate  Edicts)  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  no  case  where  a  pur-  !\ 
angular  form  is  found  in  the  KalsT,  Delhi,  Buinit,  Sanchi,  Al- 
lahaliad,  Matliia,  Radhia,  Rampfirva  Barabar,  Sahasram  and  Ru- 
pnatli  Kilicts.  In  the  majority  of  these  documents  Nos  4 — 7 
alone  are  used.  No  8  occurs  very  frequently  in  Kalsl  (sorne- 


1  There  are  also  instances  in  \\liich  this  crossbar  in  omitted  and  the  angle 
stands   by   itself,  see  ft.  g.  ami.«i,  SidiLtpur   I,   1.  3. 
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times  with  small  variations)  and  once  or  twice  in  Rampurva. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  angular  forms  are  southern 
[36]  peculiarities  and  that,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  more  an- 
cient ones,  they  furnish  an  instance  of  the  conservatism,  fre- 
quently observable  in  the  southern  alphabets  of  later  times. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  other  ancient 
inscriptions  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  period,  like  those 
on  the  Kolhapur  and  Bhatfiprolu  relic  caskets  and  from  the 
Nanaghat  cave,  likewise  show  the  angular  forms,  (mostly  side 
by  side  with  the  curved  ones),  while  the  documents,  found 
north  of  the  Narmada,  such  as  those  on  the  Bharahut  and 
Sanchi  Stupas  and  in  the  Nagarjun!  caves,  as  weh1  as  the  coins 
of  Agathocles  offer  almost  exclusively  the  A  with  two  curves, 
rarely  the  mixed  form  No  4.  A  solitary  exception  in  Maha- 
bodhi  Gaya  (Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  plate  V,  No  2)  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that,  as  the  dialect  of  several 
Gaya  inscriptions  shows,  Southerners  came  to  visit  that  famous 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  copy 
may  have  been  a  Southron. 

In  addition  to  the  local  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
initial  A  and  A,  there  are  also  others  observable  in  kha,  ja, 
ma,  ra  and  sa,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed  here,  though  the 
full  details  must  be  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  the  palaeo- 
graphy of  the  Edicts  in  my  Grundriss.1  The  kha  with  a  circle2 
or  loop  at  the  foot,  a  very  ancient  form,  alone  is  used  in 
Kalsi  and  besides  occurs  only  in  Jaugada  together  with  the 
simplified  forms  showing  a  dot  instead  of  the  circle  or  no  ap- 
pendage at  all.  The  ja  with  a  loop  in  the  middle3  is  used 
only  in  Kalsi.  It  seems  to  be  a  form  peculiar  to  the  extreme 
North  and  the  Northwest,  as  it  is  found  also  on  the  coins  of 
Agathocles  and  of  the  Taxila  merchants  (see  below  p.  48  f.).  The 
other  northern  versions  have  mostly  a  secondary  development 
from  it,  the  ja  with  a  dot  in  the  middle  (plate  I,  No  7,  Col.  V,  c) 
more  rarely  the  independent  form  (given  under  No  7,  Col.  V,  d), 
which  is  used  exclusively  in  Girnar  together  with  its  derivative, 


1  See  now  the  Grundriss  der  Indo-Ar.  Phil,  und  Alt.  I,  11,  p.  34  ff. 
8  See  plate  I  of  this  paper,  No.   19,  Col.  V,  a. 
8  See  plate  I,  No.  7,  Col.  V,  b. 
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tin-  later  angular  jn  with  three  h<>ri/ontal  bars  (see  below  p.  41). 
Tin-  ma  with  th<-  an^le  at  the  top,  an  ancient  form,  (plate  I,  N 
('••I.  V)  occurs  in  the  southern  versions  (with  the  exception  of 
Siddapur),  where  an  open  square  appears  instead  of  the  anjrle) 
[;J7]  and  is  used  exclusively  in  Girnar.  All  the  northern  versions 
of  tin;  Ivlicts  have  a  semicircle  instead  of  the  angle.  The  ang- 
ular and  wavy  forms  of  ra  and  their  insertion  in  the  verticals 
lit'  consonants  are  also  peculiar  to  the  southern  versions 
nar  and  Siddfipur);  the  solitary  ra  in  the  Rupnath  Edict 
consists  of  an  almost  straight  stroke.  Finally,  the  ancient  «a 
with  a  straight,  linili  on  tin-  left  i  plate  I,  No  15,  Col.  VI,  b)  is 
likewise  confined  to  the  South  (Girnar  and  Siddapur). 

These  facts,  to  which  some  more  might  he  added,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  the  very  common  idea1  of  the  homogene- 
ousness  of  the  characters  of  the  Edicts  and  of  the  absence  of 
local  varieties,  is  erroneous.  The  differences  between  the  writing 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  versions  are  quite  as  consider- 
able as  those,  found  four  hundred  forty  years  later,  between  the 
letters  of  the  northern  and  southern  inscriptions  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  A.  I).2  And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
circumstances,  under  which  the  Edicts  were  engraved,  were  not 
favourable  to  a  full  expression  of  the  local  varieties  of  the  letters. 
Copies  were  sent  out  from  Pataliputra  into  the  provinces,  which 
\\ere  recopied  and,  as  the  dialectic  differences  in  the  language 
and  occasional  peculiarities  in  the  wording  prove,  also  recast 
by  the  clerks  of  the  district- governors,  before  they  were  made 
over  for  engraving  to  the  masons.  It  seems  only  natural  to 


1  See  e.  <j.  Burnell,  El.  South  Indian  Palaeography,  \>.  7,  note  4,  with  whose 
remarks  Dr.  Taylor,  M.  Halevy  and  others  agree. 

*  I  state  this  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  shown  by  Tafel  in  of  my  Griind- 
riss,  which  includes  inter  alia  the  signs  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Sakas 
:iinl  Knsanas  of  Mathura,  Kainan  am!  Sfmchi,  tin-  Western  Ksatrapas, 
the  Andhras  and  Abhlras.  Dr.  Burnell's  statement  <  I".  .  rit.i  that  "in 
the  course  of  a  few  hundred  years  [after  Assoka]  the  alphabets  used  in 
Gujarat  and  Bengal  had  already  become  so  different  as  to  be  very  little 
alike  in  appearance",  I  fear,  cannot  be  substantiated.  Between  200  B.  C. 
and  200  A.  D.  there  are  no  inscriptions  from  Bengal  prnper.  The  in- 
-criptinns  from  Mahahodhi  (Java  in  Hehar  (given  l>y  Sir  A  Cunningham) 
which  may  ho  assigned  to  this  period,  look  very  much  like  those  of  the 
>akas  and  the  Western  Ksatrapa-. 
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assume  that  the  characters  of  the  copies  prepared  at  Patali- 
putra  influenced  the  writing  of  the  provincial  clerks,  and  caused 
the  introduction  of  forms,  otherwise  not  usual  in  the  several 
[38]  provinces.1  Such  a  suspicion  is  the  more  natural,  as  the  pro- 
vincial clerks  have  in  no  case  completely  changed  the  lang- 
uage, but  have  always  allowed  some  Magadhisms  to  stand. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  local  differences  are  traceable  in 
the  writing  of  the  several  versions  and  they  prove  that  the 
Brahma  alphabet  had  had  a  long  history  before  the  third  cent- 
iiry  B.  C.  If  the  slowness  of  the  change  of  the  forms,  and 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  local  variations  which  the 
inscriptions  of  the  next  four  or  five  centuries  show,  are  taken 
as  the  standard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  letters 
of  the  Edicts  had  been  used  at  least  during  four  or  five  hund- 
red years. 

As  regards  the  second  important  point,  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  above,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  numerous  ap- 
parently or  really  advanced  forms,  identical  or  closely  agreeing 


1  As  I  have  stated  already  in  Dr.  Burgess'  Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  W.  I.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  79  f. 
and  in  the  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XII,  190,  the  clerks  who  prepared  the  fair  copies 
of  the  inscriptions,  not  the  masons  or  coppersmiths  who  engraved  them,  are 
the  men  who  influenced  the  formation  of  the  letters.  How  the  masons  worked, 
may  be  seen  from  two  passages  of  the  KSlsl  version.  In  the  twelfth  Edict, 
1.  31  six  letters  have  been  scored  out  and  the  corrections  have  been  written 
above  the  line.  The  letters  in  the  upper  row  are  as  large  as  those  in  the 
lower  and  the  distance  between  lines  30  and  31  becomes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  corrected  passage  twice  as  great  as  it  was  before.  It  is  evident 
that  the  mistake  and  its  correction  occurred  in  the  MS.  given  to  th£ 
mason.  If  they  were  due  to  the  latter,  the  line  would  run  on  straighter 
and  the  letters  of  the  correction  would  be  smaller.  Again  in  the  four- 
teenth Edict  1.  20  the  syllables  tile  of  the  word  ghatite  are  corrections, 
one  standing  above  the  line  and  the  other  below  it.  But  the  distance 
between  ijha  and  the  first  letter  of  the  following  word,  ma,  is  twice  as 
great  as  those  intervening  between  the  other  letters  of  the  line.  Here 
it  is  again  certain  that  the  MS.  had  the  mistake  and  the  correction. 
If  the  mason  had  skipped  the  two  signs  and  added  them  afterwards,  the 
gha  would  not  stand  further  off  from  ma  than  from  its  predecessor.  I 
think  that  these  two  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Asoka's  ma- 
sons copied  quite  mechanically.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  attri- 
bute to  them  any  other  influence  on  the  shciiie  of  the  letters  than  such 
as  may  be  caused  by  a  slip  of  the  chisel  or  by  their  accidentally  over- 
looking a  stroke  in  the  MS.  before  them. 
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with  those  of  tin-  later  times,  its  significance  will  become  best 
up^m-nt,  if  all  such  signs,  found  in  the  Edicts,  are  placed  to 
Aether.  The  subjoined  little  table,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
[;)!>]  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Dr.  W.  Cartellieri,  gives  in 
the  lines,  marked  A,  the  advanced  Asokji  letters  photolitho- 
p-aphed  according  to  cuttings  from  the  facsimiles,  and  in  those, 
marked  B,  the  corresponding  characters  from  the  later  in- 
scriptions of  Hathigumpha,  the  Nftnaghat,  Mathura  and  the 
Western  caves.  The  dates  of  the  latter  vary  between  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  and  of  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  and  in  every  case  the  oldest  available  counterpart  has 
been  chosen. 

"          /.'"  l.lni  gn        gha        rhn         jii         <fa          li 

A     H     t     I     ?     1     f\    L.     <i     *     v     * 


H+3     7-inLctEirX 

12345678  9         10         11 

tin        pa       pha      Mia  la  va  vi          ta  ha 

A     i     / .     t     d     ~J     b     &    <t    \T~i 
LI    *    -J     ;  £          Lr   u 


12        13         14        15        1G          17          18         19          20         21        22 


table  shows  that  the  later  signs  for  sixteen  letters 
occur  already  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  Four  of  these  forms, 
the  dagger-shaped  ka  (common  in  Kalsi  and  occurring  in  most 
other  versions  except  in  Girnftr),  the  angular  <jha  (Kftlsl)  and 
ha  (No  21,  in  various  versions)  as  well  as  the  curved  da 
Kalsi)  are  in  reality  archaic,1  while  the  corresponding  common 
signs  of  the  K-liets  are  advanced  developments,  which  like  the 
peculiar  va  (No  18,  Oirnftr,  Sohgaurft),  and  sa  (No  L'(».  Kalsi.  .laii- 
gada),  have  left  no  trace  in  the  later  writing.  The  remaining  ones 
are  really  cursive  «>r  derived  from  cursive  fi>rms.  No  1,  the 
initial  A.  has  been  discussed  above,  its  counterpart  in  line  /> 

1  See    Inflow    |  1,   T:i.     Tin-    r.niniiM  parts    in    lim>    H  nn»    I'mm    tli«« 
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occurs  in  the  Kusana  inscriptions  from  Mathura.  No  3,  the 
kha  with  a  loop  to  the  right  (Kalsi)  is  a  cursive  form  for  the 
kha  with  the  circle  at  the  foot,1  and  itself  the  parent  of  No  4 
[40]  (Delhi-Sivalik)  which  preserves  the  twist  in  the  down  stroke 
caused  by  the  loop,  but  substitutes  a  dot  for  the  latter.2  No  5, 
the  kha  with  the  triangle  (once  in  Mathia)  is  a  fanciful  va- 
riant for  the  oldest  form,  its  counterpart  has  been  taken  from 
the  archaic  Mathura  inscriptions.  No  6,  the  ga  with  the  round 
top3  is  a  cursive  form  of  the  pointed  letter,  the  corresponding 
form  is  from  Hathigumpha,  but  found  in  all  inscriptions  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  No  8,  the  cha  with  two  loops4  is  a 
tertiary  development,  immediately  derived  from  the  form  with 
the  bisected  circle,  which  again  is  merely  cursive.5  The  same 
remark  applies  to  No  9,  the  ja  with  three  bars.  It  is  derived 
from  the  notched  Girnar  form,  which  itself  is  a  cursive  deve- 
lopment from  the  Bhattiprolu  form.0  Nos  11  and  19,  the 
stunted  ti  and  in7,  give  examples  of  the  triangulation  of  the 
lower  portion  of  va  and  of  the  reduction  of  the  vertical 
strokes  so  characteristic  of  the  alphabets  of  the  next  cent- 
uries, which  appears  already  with  great  regularity  in  the 
NagarjunI  cave  inscriptions  of  ASoka's  grandson.  No  12,  the 


1  See  below  plate  I,  No  19,  Col.  V,  I. 

8  The  corresponding  forms  in  line  B  have  been  taken  from  Hathigumpha. 

Better  ones  for  No  3   are  found  in   the   inscriptions   from  the  Western 

caves,  see  Tafel  III,  8,  VIII  of  the  Grundriss. 

3  Once  in  Delhi  Sivalik  Ed.  VII  and  in  the  mason's  alphabet  at  Mahabo- 
dhi  Gaya.  * 

4  Kalsi  once  and   mason's   alphabet  from  Mahabodhi  Gaya.    The  form  in 
line  B  is  from  Hathigumpha. 

8  See  below  p.  68. 

6  See  below  plate  I,  No  7,  Col.  V,  a  and  the  discussion   on  No  7,   p.  GOf., 
The  sign,  given  above,  occurs  in  Girnar,  Ed.  IX,  1.  1.   The  great  length  of 
the   central   bar   is  caused  by  the  a-stroke   which   it    includes.     Similar 
forms   occur  in  Kalsi,  where  they  represent  the  looped  ja.    The  corres- 
ponding form  in  line  B  occurs  already  in  Dasaratha's  NagarjunI  inscrip- 
tion. 

7  The  stunted  ta  is  very  frequent  in  Kalsi  and  occurs  occasionally  also  in 
other  versions.    The   triangular  va  with  the  very  short  vertical   is  found 
once  in  a  correction  in  Kalsi,  Edict  XIII,  2,  1.  13.    The  forms  in  line  B 
have   been   taken   from    the  Ku^.-m.-i    inscriptions.    Some   instances  of  pa, 
jilm  and  so,  with  very  short  verticals  occur  likewise  already  in  the  Edicts 
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da  with  a  shallow  curve  and  the  tail  twisted  toward-  tin-  right 
(Jaugada.  <iini.tr,  etc.)  is  a  transitional  form,  corresponding  to 
those  in  llir  Nagarjum  cave,  tin-  an-haic  Mathura  and  the  Pa- 
bho>a  inscriptions  (B),  and  leading  up  to  the  da  of  the  first 
[41]  and  second  centuries  A.  I).  Nos  13,  14  and  1(>  give  examples 
of  the  introduction  of  angles  in  the  lower  limb  of  pn,  pha  and 
Za,1  which  originally  consisted  of  curves,  but  are  changed  with 
perfect  regularity  already  in  the  HAthigumphft,  tin-  archaic 
Mathura  and  tin-  Pabhosa  inscriptions.8  No  15,  the  l>hn  with 
tin-  nmnd  side-limb  (.Jaiigadn,  Kalsi,  etc.)  is  of  course  cnr-iv.- 
and  found  in  all  the  later  inscriptions  except  in  Hnthigumpha. 
Nos  17  and  2'2.  tlic  In  and  hn  with  the  side-limbs  turned  down- 
wards ('.Jaugada  Separate  Edicts)  arc  again  highly  cursive.  Coun- 
terparts of  No  17  are  found  in  the  Nanaghat  inscription,  those  of 
No  22  only  in  the  Abhlra  inscription  from  the  Nilsik  caves.  These 
facts,  to  which  others,  such  as  later  forms  of  the  medial  vowels, 
the  position  of  the  Anusvara  at  the  top  of  the  consonants  and 
the  occasional  use  of  serifs  or  short  bars  at  the  top  of  verti- 
cals, might  be  added,  do  not  agree  with  the  assumption  that 
writing  was  a  recent  practice  in  Aisoka's  times.  To  me  it  seems 
that  they  are  most  easily  explained,  on  the  supposition  that 
several,  both  archaic  and  more  advanced,  alphabets  existed  in 
the  third  century  B.  C.,  that  an  archaic  alphabet  was  chosen 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Edicts,  but  that  the  clerks  mixed 
the  forms.  And  in  support  of  this  view  I  would  adduce  the 
.la ina  tradition,  discussed  above  p.  23 ff.,  according  to  which 
many  alphabets  were  used  about  300  B.  C.  But,  even  if  \v. 
leave  aside  all  conjectural  explanations  of  the  facts,  it  remains 
undeniable  that  the  writing  of  the  Edicts  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  tin:  assertion, 
that  their  alphabet  certainly  had  had  a  long  hist' 


1  Nos  13  and  14  occur  a  few  times  in  Kal.-i  ami  otht-r  van  16  is 

from  Pi'Ilii-Sivalik  ami  mviir.s  also  in  Kills  1,  etc. 

*  Among  tln>  inscriptions  of  the  second  century  H.  C.,  that  from  the  Nana- 
phiit  cave  preserves  tin-  round  forms. 

8  As  so  distinguished  an  opi^raphist  ad  Dr.  Burnell  has  come  to  exactly 
tin-  contrary  o.m-ln-'h.n  ami  as  In*  vir\\  is  still  quoted  by  other  writers 
mi  the  subject,  it  will  not  ln«  siipt«rllnoiis,  if  I  l.rirlly  n-vi.-w  his  argu- 
ments. His  chief  argument  for  the  late  introduction  <>f  writing  is  that 
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[42]  To  an  earlier  stage  than  the  writing  of  the  Edicts  belongs 
the   inscription  on  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  Eran  coin,  which  runs 


very  few  allusions  to  the  use  of  letters  are  contained  in  the  literary 
works  which  date  from  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  The  answer  to  this 
statement  is  contained  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper,  and  it  need 
only  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Burnell  could  not  know  of  the  passages 
mentioning  private  and  official  documents,  as  the  works,  in  which  they 
occur,  had  not  been  published  in  1878.  His  second  and  accessory  ar- 
gument is  drawn  from  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  Edicts.  He 
says,  El.  South  Indian  Palaeography,  p.  2,  "The  inscriptions  of  Asoka  are 
also  in  themselves  proofs  that  writing  was  about  250  B.  C.  a  recent 
practice;  for  they  present  irregularities  of  every  kind,"  and  in  the  note 
to  the  passage,  he  quotes  as  instances,  conflicting  spellings  like  anapitam 
(correctly  anapitam)  and  anapitam,  dasana  and  dasana  (from  the  Girnar 
version),  the  irregular  insertion  of  nasals  before  consonants  (which,  as 
he  admits,  may  be  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  masons)  and  the  cons- 
tant neglect  of  the  reduplication  of  consonants  e.  g.  in  piyasa  for  piyassa, 
drabhisante  (read  arabhisare)  for  arabbhissare  and  so  forth.  These  facts 
are  indisputable,  and  other  similar  ones  like  the  irregular  employment 
of  the  signs  for  sibilants  in  Kalsl,  Bairat  II  and  Siddapur  and  the  constant  or 
nearly  constant  use  of  short  i  and  u  for  long  »  and  u  in  Kalsi,  Bairat 
and  Rtipnath  may  be  added.  But  they  do  not  prove  the  proposition,  in 
support  of  which  Dr.  Burnell  adduces  them.  The  numerous  double  and 
even  treble  forms  of  the  same  words,  which  occur  in  one  and  the  same 
version  are  not  graphic.  Some  are,  as  the  analogies  in  the  ancient  lite- 
rary Prakrits  show,  real  variants  which  occurred  in  one  and  .the  same 
dialect,  and  some  are  due  to  slips  in  the  translation  of  the  Magadhl 
originals  of  the  Edicts  into  the  Western  and  Northwestern  dialects.  The 
irregular  use  of  the  Anusvara  before  consonants  may  also  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  same  cause,  since  the  Pali  too  occasionally  omits  a  nasal 
and  then  doubles  the  following  consonant.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  due* 
to  the  carelessness  of  Asoka's  clerks,  who  treated  their  Vernaculars  ex- 
actly as  a  modern  Karkun  treats  his.  Everybody  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience of  Indian  office  work,  must  know  that  the  Sheras  or  official 
papers,  prepared  by  the  clerks  of  the  older  generation,  who  had  received 
their  elementary  instruction  in  the  indigenous  schools  and  had  after- 
wards been  trained  in  the  offices,  show  an  extreme  irregularity  in  the 
use  of  the  Anusvaras,  of  the  short  and  long  i  and  w,  of  the  three  signs 
for  sibilants  and  of  the  reduplication  of  consonants.  During  my  service 
as  Educational  Inspector  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  sometimes  impor- 
tant, documents  from  British  Government  offices  and  from  those  of  native 
princes,  which  in  their  spelling  were  quite  as  bad  as,  and  even  worse 
than,  Asoka's  Edicts,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  papers,  except  those 
sent  by  carefully  trained  schoolmasters,  were  quite  exact.  One  cause  of 
this  state  of  things  was  the  wretched  instruction  in  the  indigenous  schools, 
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[43]  from  the  right  to  the  left.1  The  letters  agree  exactly  with  A6o- 
ka's  and  the  dha  has  the  position  required  for  the  writing  from 
the  left  to  the  right.  It  dates,  therefore,  from  a  period  during 
which  the  Brahma  characters  were  written  in  both  directions. 
This  period  is  probably  not  very  far  distant  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  as  the  Edicts  still  show  single  let- 
ters, which  belong  to  the  writing  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
viz.,  the  dha,  given  in  the  first  Comparative  Table  No  4,  Col.  V,  a, 
the  0,  ibidem,  No  6,  Col.  VI,  f,  and  the  ta,  ibidem,  No  22, 
Col.  V,  1.  The  coin  may,  therefore,  be  somewhat  younger  than 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  thinks,  who  assigns  it  to  400  B.  C.  The 
great  antiquity  of  its  find-spot,  the  town  of  Eran,  is  attested 
by  an  inscription  on  the  Sanchi  Stupa,  where  it  occurs  as 
Erakina. 

A  still  more  important  palaeographic  witness  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Brahma  alphabet  is  the  variety,  found  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Bhattiprolti  relic  caskets,  the  value  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  somewhat  underestimated  in  the  in- 


where  writing  is  taught  according  to  the  B.irakhadl,  described  above, 
which  contains  no  ligatures  and  more  sibilants  than  the  Vernaculars 
possess,  and,  where  composition  received  little  or  no  attention,  being  at 
the  best  confined  to  the  copying  of  a  few  forms  for  letters.  Another 
cause  was  the  want  of  a  settled  system  for  the  minutiae  of  vernacular 
grammar,  both  in  writing  and  in  speech  (compare  my  remarks,  Ep.  Ind., 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  136)  all  efforts  in  this  direction  being  of  quite  recent  date. 
A  third  cause  is,  I  fear,  the  deeply  rooted  tendency  of  all  Hindus  to  in- 
accuracy in  small  matters.  Now  the  A*oka  Edicts  are  official  papers, 
written  by  his  lipikuras  or  clerks.  As  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  they  had  received  a  better  education  than  the  men  in  the  modern 
offices  of  British  and  native  India,  and  that  the  Vernaculars  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  had  been  polished  and  perfected  by  grammarians,  it  seems 
difficult  to  ascribe  the  defects  in  their  spelling  to  other  causes  than 
those  which  produce  the  same  imperfections  in  the  office  work  of  the 
modern  Karkuns.  The  probability  that  the  causes  are  the  same  in- 
creases, if  it  is  remembered,  that  even  the  Sanskrit  landgrants,  issued 
from  the  secretariats  of  later  kings,  show  the  same  mistakes,  sometimes 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Thus  the  Valabhl  grant,  published  in  the  Ind- 
ian Antiquary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  68 f.,  has  no  long  i,  very  few  long  C,  invar- 
iably dha  for  ddha  and  almost  regularly  ta  for  fa. 

1  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  \>.  101  and  plate  XI,  18.  According  to  a  plaster 
cast,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rapson,  the  inscription  is  Dha- 
tnapalasd.o,  the  last  consonant  being  illegible. 
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troductory  remarks  to  my  edition  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica, 
Vol.  II,  p.  323  ff.  Though  the  article  has  been  published  only 
in  1894,  it  was  written  more  than  two  years  earlier,  before  I  had 
begun  to  study  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  Brahma 
[44]  alphabet.  Then,  I  saw  only  that  the  inscriptions  probably  be- 
long to  nearly  the  same  period  as  the  Edicts  and  that  their 
alphabet,  which  offers  the  six  independent  Matrkas  gh,  j, 
in,  I,  x  and  I  and  the  curious  notation  of  a  and  «,  as  well 
as  some  minor  differences  in  the  radical  signs  for  c,  d  and 
bh,  must  be  considered  as  coeval  with  Asoka's  Brahma  let- 
ters. Hence  I  drew  the  inference  that  in  the  third  century 
the  Brahma  characters  showed  in  certain  districts  even  greater 
local  varieties  than  appears  from  the  Edicts  alone,  and  I  pointed 
out  that  this  discovery  greatly  bettered  the  position  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  hold  the  art  of  writing  to  have  been  pract- 
ised for  many  centuries  before  the  times  of  the  great  Maurya 
reformer.  So  far  I  have  nothing  to  change  or  to  add. 

But  the  comparison  of  the  Indian  characters  with  Semitic 
signs,  which  1  have  instituted  since,  has  greatly  altered  my 
opinion  regarding  the  palaeographic  value  of  the  independent 
signs.  I  no  longer  believe  in  the  possibility  to  regard  the  gha 
of  the  Edicts  as  a  derivative  from  ga,  and  admit  now  that  the 
Bhattiprolu  gh  (below  plate  I,  No  3,  Col.  VI)  is  an  indepen- 
dent form,  the  framer  or  framers  of  the  alphabet  having  dis- 
carded one  of  the  old  Semitic  radicals,  which  the  common 
Brahma  alphabet  retains.  I  further  must  admit  that  the  Bhat- 
tiprolu j  (below  plate  I,  No  7,  Col.  V,  a)  and  s  (plate  I, 
No  15,  Col.  V)  are  older  forms  than  the  corresponding  one's 
of  the  Edicts,  the  former  being  a  tolerably  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  oldest  form  of  Zain  and  the  latter  being  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  Semitic  Samech,  turned  topsy-turry.  The  I  and 
I  (below  plate  I,  No  12,  Col.  V,  2,  Col.  VI),  regarding  which  I 
did  not  say  anything  definite.  I  must  now  declare  to  be  indepen- 
dent evolutions  from  the  ancient  Semitic  Lamed,  and  even  in 
the  tailed  c  (below  plate  I,  No  18,  Col.  V,  3)  I  now  recognise  an 
archaic  form.  On  the  other  hand,  for  m  £,  which  I  took  to 
be  a  possibly  older  form  of  the  ordinary  Brahma  sign,  I  can 
no  longer  claim  this  distinction.  It  is  merely  the  oldest  ma  of  the 
Edicts,  placed  top  downwards.  This  change  of  opinion  regard- 
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in-r  tin-  details,  the  necessity  for  which  will  becom.-  more  fully 
apparent  in  the  next  part  of  this  paper,  naturally  forces  me  to 
modify  the  general  proposition  that  the  Bhaniprolu  alphabet 
does  not  t< -aeh  us  much  regarding  the  history  of  the  Brahma 

I . '  writing  and  regarding  the  conversion  of  tin-  Semitic  1. -tiers 
into  Indian  characters.  It  certainly  furnishes  us  with  valuable 
intermediate  forms  for  four  radical  signs,  c,  j,  I  and  *,  which 
latter  appeal's  to  he  tin  parent  of  the  ordinary  Brahma  *a  and 
«a,  and  with  one  entirely  independent  derivative  sign  gh.  Its 
separation  from  the  ordinary  Brahma  alphabet  must  fall  not 
only  before  the  third  century  B.  (J..  but  also  before  the  time, 
when  the  Eran  coin  was  struck,  and  cannot  have  happened  at 
a  later  period  than  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  though  it  may  fall 
much  earlier. 

This  estimate  carries  us  back  to  the  period,  for  which  the 
passages  of  the  Jatakas,  the  Pacittiya  and  the  Mahavagga, 
quoted  above,  assert  the  common  use  of  writing,  though  they 
do  not  give  the  name  of  the  characters  employed  nor  any  de- 
toils  regarding  them,  by  which  they  might  be  identified.  The 
coincidence  makes  it  of  course  tempting  to  assume  that  the 
writing,  referred  to  in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  is  the  Brahmi  lipi. 
And  the  correctness,  or  at  least  the  great  probability  of  this 
assumption,  I  think,  is  made  apparent  by  the  recent  discoveries 
regarding  the  relative  position  of  the  Brfthml  and  the  Kharo- 
s(lu  —  the  only  other  script  which  could  come  into  question 

-  as  well  as  by  the  facts  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Kha- 
rofthi. 

The  late  finds  of  very  ancient  inscribed  coins  in  North- 
western India  leave  no  doubt  that  according  to  the  epigraphic 
evidence  the  Brahini  lipi  was  since  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
torical period  the  paramount  Indian  alphabet,  used  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cap.'  Komorin  and  from  the  Khyber  Pass  to  tin- 
Bay  of  Bengal,  while  the  Kharnsthi  held  always  a  secondary 
place  only  in  a  very  confined  territory.  A^ain.  the  clear  evid 
ence  of  the  forms  of  the  Kharosjlu  letters,  the  original  stock 
of  which  is  doiihtlessly  derived  from  th,-  Aramaic  alphabet  of 
500 — 400  B.  C.,  shows  that  this  alphabet  cannot  h:r 
develop^!,  much  less  have  penetrated  into  Eastern  India  at 
the  early  period  to  which  the  Buddhi.-t  WOtk 
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The  first  point,  which  is  of  considerable  general  import- 
ance for  Indian  palaeography,  will  best  become  intelligible  by 
a  brief  review  of  the  epigraphy  of  those  districts  where  Kha- 
rosthl  inscriptions  occur.  From  the  third  century  we  have  the 
two  Kharosthl  versions  of  the  Asoka  Edicts,  incised  in  the 
[46]  northwestern  corner  of  the  Panjab,  at  Shahbazgarhl  and  Man- 
sehra.  To  the  same  or  possibly  a  somewhat  earlier  period  belong 
Sir  A.  Cunningham's  coins  from  the  site  of  the  Taxila  or  Tak- 
sasila,  which  prove  the  contemporaneous  popular  use  of  the 
Brahma  characters  in  Gandhara. 

These  coins  have  been  figured  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  in 
his  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  plates  II  and  III.  He  has  pointed 
out,  op.  cit.  p.  61,  that  they  are  partly  punch-marked  silver 
pieces  and  partly  single  or  double  die  copper  pieces,  all  of  the 
standard  peculiar  to  India,  and  he  takes  them  for  this  reason 
and  on  account  of  the  very  archaic  forms  of  the  letters  of  the 
legends,  "to  be  anterior  to  the  Greek  conquest  of  Alexander". 
It  will  perhaps  be  safer  to  say  "anterior  to  the  Greek  conquest 
of  Demetrius".  From  their  inscriptions,  which  are  partly  in 
Brahma  characters  of  the  Kalsi  type1  and  partly  both  in 
Brahma  and  in  Karosthl  letters,  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has  al- 
ready drawn  the  obvious  inference,  that  both  alphabets  were 
used  in  Northern  India  during  the  third  century  B.  C.  Some- 
thing more,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  elicited  from  an  analysis  of 
the  legends. 

On  the  coin,  plate  II,  17,  the  Brahma  legend  Vatasrtiku 
corresponds  to  Sanskrit  Vatasvakah  and  probably  means  "tjie 
Vata  -  Asvakas"  or  "the  Asvakas  of  the  Vata  or  'fig-tree1  <li- 
vision".  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  an  Asvaka  tribe  in 
Northwestern  India,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Assakenoi  and  state 
(Arrian,  Indica.  I.  1)  to  have  inhabited  the  country  west  of  the 
Indus  as  far  as  the  Kophen.  It  may  further  be  mentioned  that 
some  old  Indian  tribes,  like  the  Yaudheyas2  were  actually  di- 
vided into  sections  or  ganas,  as  well  as  that,  as  the  case  of 
the  Audumbaras  shows,  tribes  were  occasionally  named  after 


1  The  Kalsi  type  is  visible  in  the  looped  ja. 

1  See,  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Surv.  Reports,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  141  and  plate 
XXXI,  where  coins  of  their  second  and  third  ganas  are  described. 
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\\'itli  this  explanation  tin-  coin  appears  to  have  IMM-II 
i--ti<-d  hy  out-  of  the  labdivirioni  of  ;i  tribe,  which  occupied  ju^t 
iho-e  districts,  from  which  so  many  Kharo^lii  inscriptions  come, 
and  a  Ii'-ahma  in>cription  on  a  tribal  coin  would  certainly  in 
dicatc  that  the  alphabet  was  in  popular  use. 

[47]  The  latter  point  comes  out  still  more  strongly  through 
some  other  coins,  figured  on  plate  III,1  viz. 

Obverse  Reverse 

No    9  JJujaka  (Kharosthl)  Negama  (Brahml) 

No  10  Dojakn  (lira him  NegamO,  (Brahml) 

No    8  [T]alima[taJ  .  lirahml)  [N]ega[m.J  (Brahml) 

Noll   A/t.ik'i.'/t'ik'i  (Brahml)  Negam[aJ  (BrahmT) 

Tin-  word  negnmfi  is  common  enough  in  Pali  and  in  the 
cpij^raphic  Prakrits,  and  means  always  'the  traders'.  It  shows 
here  that  the  coins  are  mercantile  money-tokens,  issued  by 
traders,  and  the  words  on  the  obverse  may  be  either  names 
of  towns  or  of  guilds.8  The  latter  explanation  is  perhaps  the 
more  probable  one.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  use  of  both 
alphabets  by  traders  proves  indeed  that  both  were  in  popular 
use  in  the  heart  of  Gandhara. 

The  other  coins  of  the  same  period,  struck  outside  the 
Panjab,  show  legends  in  Brahmi,  even  that  from  Mathura, 
op.  cit.  plate  VIII,  1,  in  which  town  also  a  votive  inscription 
in  Brahma  characters  of  the  third  century  (Reports  Arch.  Sur- 
vey, Vol.  XX,  plate  VI)  has  been  found.  Only  in  one  case 
Kharosthl  letters  have  turned  up  further  south,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances, which  do  not  allow  the  inference  that  the  alpha - 


1  Though  the  letters  are  perfectly  distinct,  Sir  A.  Cunningham  gives  er- 
roneously Nekama  as  the  reading  of  the  Kharogthl  legend  of  No  9.  On 
the  obverse  of  No  8  he  reads  Ralimata,  and  ho  takes  negtana  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Qreek  No'[it3(ia,  for  which  explanation  there  in  no  au- 
thority (seo  also  lud.  Ant.,  vol.  XXI,  p.  :Uf.).  He  correctly  point*  <>ut 
that,  .MI  pl.-ito  n,  Nos  21  &  22  have  the  inscription  Kniltum,  \.  i>.  KAliuta, 
in  Hralima  letters  of  the  type  of  the  Edicts,  and  asserts  that  No  13  <>n 
plato  III  boars  tin-  Kharosthi  legt'iid  rumen  Nekamma.  According  to  the 
niit»typi>  tin-  third  sign  is  not  nc  but  n  and  the  fourth  looks  like  km. 

1  I  am  unable  to  expl.tin  Dnjaka-Dojaka.  TnlinMia  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  S.-uisUrit  '/'.///  "C.iryph:i  Talier.V  ,.r  Kl:i.-oiirtia  cataphrarta". 
Uuhlor,  Indian  Studio-  III  4 
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bet  was  generally  used  or  known.  This  case  occurs  in  the 
Siddapur  Edicts  where  the  writer  Pa(Ja  has  added  at  the  end 
his  qualification  lipikarena  'the  scribe'  in  Kharosthl  characters. 
This  looks  like  a  joke  or  a  boast,  as  if  Pa(Ja,  proud  of  his 
accomplishments,  had  been  anxious  to  make  it  apparent  that 
he  knew  more  than  the  ordinary  characters.  And,  as  he  was 
[48]  in  the  royal  service,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Kharosthl  during  a  stay  in  a  north- 
ern office,  or  may  have  been  a  Northerner  by  birth.1 

From  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C.  we  have  chiefly 
legends  on  coins,  which  were  struck  in  the  Panjab  or  in  non- 
Indian  countries  further  west.  The  Indo-Grecian  kings  gener- 
ally use  Kharosthl  letters,  but  Agathokles  and  Pantaleon  em- 
ploy also  Brahma  characters,  showing  thereby  that  this  alphabet 
likewise  continued  to  be  used  in  the  Northwest,  side  by  side 
with  the  Kharosthl.  The  same  fact  is  proved  by  the  double 
legends  in  Kharosthl  and  Brahma  letters  on  Sir  A.  Cunning- 
ham's Audumbara  and  Kuninda  coins,  op.  cit.  pi.  IV2  and 
V,  1 — 6,  which  come  from  the  same  districts  and  probably 
belong  to  the  same  time.  Further  east  in  Kosambi,  Ayodhya 
(op.  cit,  pi.  V,  7—18  and  IX)  and  Pancala  (pi.  VII)  as  well 
as  further  south  in  Ujjain  (pi.  X)  none  but  Brahma  letters 
occur.  And  it  is  curious  that  even  the  Yaudheyas  (pi.  VI), 
who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Satledge,  use  only  the  latter 
characters.  A  few  single  letters  on  the  gateway  of  the  Bharahut 
Stupa,  among  which  there  is  a  sa  of  the  second  century,  (Cun- 
ningham, the  Stupa  of  Bharahut,  pi.  VIII),  are  probably  marks 
of  northern  masons,  who  erected  this  additional  portion  of  the 
monument  for  Dhanabhuti. 

During  the  period  of  the  Saka  and  Kusana  kings,  from 
the  first  century  B.  C.  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.  D., 

1  See  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes,  Vol.  VII,  p.  30  f. 
Dr.  Grierson,  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  247,  points  out  an  analogous 
practice  of  the  modern  Kayasths  of  Bihar  who  sign  the  documents, 
written  in  the  Kaithi  character,  with  their  names  in  Arabic  letters. 

8  The  Vffni-coin  No  15  is  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  characters 
later  and  probably  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  Sakas  had  carried 
the  Kharosthl  as  far  as  Mathursi.  A  few  votive  inscriptions  of  the  second 
and  first  centuries  B.  C.  from  the  same  town  are  in  Brahma  char.if.tcrs, 
Rpigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  II,  p.  195. 
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tin-  numerous  inscriptions,  im-ised  in  the  Western  Panjab,  are 
in  Kliaros)hi  and  those  on  Dr.  BhagvAnlal's  Linn  Capital  prove 
that  the  Kham>ihi  penetrated  during  th(;  reign  of  tin-  Saka 
Satra|i  and  kin-:  Siujasa  or  So<Jasa  as  far  as  Mathtira.  wh.  P 
however,  us  the  enormous  quantity  of  Jaina  and  Bauddha  votive- 
inscriptions  shows,  tin-  Brahma  alphabet  was  at  that  time  and 
later  the  usual  one.  [49]  The  coins  of  the  earlier  Saka  kings  from 
the  North  like  those  of  Mauos  and  Azes  and  of  their  Satraps, 
as  well  as  those  of  Gondopherres  and  his  brothers,  have  Greek 
and  Kliar.isi.ln  legends,  while  the  later  Kusana  kings,  Kanifjka, 
Huviska  and  Bazodeo  or  Vasudeva  discard  the  latter,  and  their 
successors  finally  adopt  the  Brahma  alphabet.  Further  east  and 
south  the  king  and  Satrap  Kajubula  and  his  son  Siujusa,  who 
ruled  over  Mathura  and  perhaps  over  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
Panjah,  either  follow  the  same  practice  as  Mauos  or  use  Brahma 
letters  (Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  pi.  VIII,  2 — 5),  which  occur  also 
on  the  coins  of  the  Satraps  Hagamasha  and  Hagamana  (ibidem, 
Nos  6 — 1).  Further  two  foreign  (feaka?)  Satraps  and  kings  of 
Ujjain,  Nahapana  and  Castana  employ  on  their  coins  both  the 
Indian  Alphabets  simultaneously,  while  the  inscriptions  of  Aya- 
ma,  the  minister  of  Nahapana,  of  his  daughter  Dak?amitra 
and  his  son-in-law,  the  Saka  Usavadata  or  Usabhadata,  as  well 
as  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Castana  show  exclusively 
Brahma  characters. 

The  epigraphic  evidence  shows  therefore  that  in  the  third 
eentury  the  popular  use  of  the  Kharosthl  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  Panjab  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  secondary 
script,  running  along  by  the  side  of  the  Brahml,  which  pre- 
vailed all  over  India.  This  state  of  things  continued  during 
the  next  two  centuries.  During  the  period  of  the  Saka  rule 
the  Kharogthi  spread  further  south,  without  however  losing 
its  character  as  an  accessory  alphabet.  A  very  strong  ;"" 
gument  for  the  assumption  that  its  position  was  the  same  even 
in  tin  fourth  century  B.  C.  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hapson's 
discovery  of  Persian  Si^Ioi  with  eonntennarks  in  Brahma  and 
Kharosthi  letters  (Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  IS! to.  p.  s«;;»tr. ; 
this  reason  and  because  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Brahma 
alphabet  has  m>\\  become  more  clearly  apparent,  it  seem>  \vr\ 
probable  that  the  Buddhist  ('anon  can  only  refer  to  the  latter 

4* 
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The  second  point,  the  improbability  that  the  Kharosthl 
was  already  developed  or  in  general  use  even  in  its  home  as 
early  as  say  500  B.  C.  requires  here  only  a  few  remarks  as 
the  details  have  been  discussed  fully  below  in  Appendix  I. 
Its  derivation  from  the  Aramaic  alphabet  has  been  generally 
accepted,  ever  since  Mr.  E.  Thomas  pointed  it  out,  and  the 
shape  of  its  ba,  na,  ra  and  va  makes  a  doubt  impossible.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  I.  Taylor's  suggestion,  The  Alphabet,  Vol.  II, 
p.  261,  which  [50]  is  most  probable  on  historical  and  palaeogra- 
phical  grounds,  its  immediate  source  is  the  Aramaic  alphabet 
of  the  Akhaemenian  period,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Aramaic 
letters  into  India  dates  from  the  time,  when  the  Akhaemenian 
kings  of  Persia  had  conquered  the  Panjab,  just  those  districts 
where  the  Kharosthi  has  its  real  home.1  As  the  Persian  con- 


1  M.  Halevy,  op.  cit.,  p.  250  ff.  and  particularly  p.  267,  tries  to  establish 
a  still  later  date  for  the  elaboration  of  the  Kharosthl.  He  seeks  the 
prototypes  of  its  characters  in  the  Aramaic  alphabet  of  the  fourth  cent- 
ury B.  C.  He  believes  that  they  were  developed  in  Ariana  not  earlier 
than  330  B.  C.  after  the  appointment  of  Macedonian  Satraps  by  Alexan- 
der, who,  as  he  thinks,  may  have  fostered  the  use  of  the  already  pre- 
valent Aramaic  writing  and  thereby  may  have  induced  their  subjects  to 
adapt  it  to  their  special  wants.  The  obvious  weakness  of  M.  HaleVy's 
arguments  prevents  my  accepting  his  theory,  which  would  be  more  fa- 
vourable for  my  point. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  I  am  likewise  unable  to  agree  with 
M.  Hal6vy's  theory  (op.  cit.,  p.  280 — 286  and  Plate  II,  A)  according  to 
which  the  Brahml  lipi  has  borrowed  from  the  Kharosthl  six  radical  signs, 
Sa,  jha,  da,  na,  u  and  ra,  the  Anunusika,  the  system  of  vowel -iiotatiop, 
and  the  numeral  signs  4 — 9.  The  reasons,  why  I  do  not  consider  the 
six  Matrkas  and  the  vowel-notation  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  as  loans 
from  the  Kharosthl,  will  become  apparent  in  the  next  section  of  this 
Essay.  With  respect  to  the  Anunasika,  I  must  point  out  that  the  sign 
vf,  which  M.  HaleVy  derives  from  the  Kharosthl  via  V  of  the  Indo- 
Grecian  coins,  appears  in  no  Indian  document  written  in  India  before 
1200  A.  D.,  while  the  Kharosthl  went  out  of  use  about  200  A.  D.  As 
regards  the  assertion  that  the  Brahma  numeral  signs  for  4 — 9  are  the 
initial  Kharosthl  letters  for  the  words  catur,  pancan,  sat  (old  Prakrit,  sa, 
rltha  or  sad),  saptan  (Prakrit  satia),  as(an  (old  Prakrit  asta,  aftha)  and 
navan  (old  Prakrit  ?iaua),  which  is  also  put  forward  by  Dr.  Taylor  (The 
Alphabet,  II,  p.  266),  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  four  cases  the  facts  are 
absolutely  against  it.  The  Kharosthl  cha  Y  no  doubt  looks  like  the 
Ksatrapa  sign  for  four.  But  the  Indian  words  for  four,  all  begin  with  the 
unaspirated  ca.  Again,  the  Asoka  signs  for  six  (see  below  plate  III)  have  on 
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[51]  quest  probably  happened  shortly  before  500  B.  C.,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  tin-  K!i.uo7(lii  can  have  been  developed  before  450  B. 
C.,  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  it  could  have  penetrated  into 
en  India.  when-  tin-  Buddhist  Canon  was  composed,  during 
the  fifth  century,  much  less  could  it  have  been  there  in  so  general 
use,  as  the  alphabet  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Buddhists  cer- 
tainly was.  Under  the  circumstances  just  discussed,  the  as- 
sumption that  the  alphabet,  referred  to  in  the  Jatakas,  the 
Mahavagga  and  so  forth  is  the  Brahmi — which,  I  repeat,  the 
palaebgraphic  fact-*  contained  in  Asoka's  Edicts,  the  Indian 
letters  on  the  Persian  Sigloi,  the  legend  of  the  Eran  coin,  the 
Bhattiprolu  inscriptions  strongly  suggest— undeniably  gains  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability. 

IV. 

As  the  literary  evidence  points  to  the  common  use  of 
writing  in  India  during  the  fifth  and  perhaps  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  and  as  the  palaeographic  evidence  proves  the  Bra h mi 
lipi  to  be  the  oldest  Indian  alphabet  and  to  be  probably  identical 
with  the  script  referred  to  in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  its  source  must  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  Se- 
mitic characters.  A  short  time  ago  such  a  result  would  have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  all  attemps  to  make  Southern  Ara- 
bia the  country  from  which  the  parents  of  the  Brahma  letters 
came.  But  at  present,  pretensions  to  a  high  antiquity  are  put 


resemblance  to  tho  Kbarostlu  an  *p.  Further  tin-  K>atiapa  sign  for 
seven  f\  or  (Jupta  ft  cannot  he  tint  KharuMhi  palatal  ao.  |"|  •  because 
tho  won!  I'm-  .seven  lupins  in  all  Indian  dialects  with  a  dental  .»•*.  A^ain, 
ill.  K:atrapa  and  Andhra  &J  cannot  rcpre.-ent  the  Kharo»tlu  Ai,  because 
no  Mich  ligature  is  ever  formed  in  any  Indian  \vritin-  !'•  ; •••».  it'  it 
had  been  formed,  it  would  be  wrtuifj.  Tin-  .-ecmid  part  ou^ht  to  be  the 
lingual  ya  f ,  bocau.se  the  word  is  n*'<m  not  iiitiui.  Finally,  the 
nought  nt'  the  ninth  and  later  centuries  O  cannot  lie  derived  from  a 
-i'_:n  fur  In  r\|.ic-^<'d  liy  a  rircle.  liecaiisL1  no  such  h'pure  exist- 
from  the  entirely  di^Minilar  Kharo^thi  tin  j  .  The  Hindus  call  tin-  nought 
explicitly  iiini/utiimlii  "tin-  dot  inarUin^  a  blank",  and  almnt  A.  I).  6OO 
they  marked  it  by  a  simple  dut,  which  latter  U  c.imimnily  UM-d  in  in- 
-criptions  and  MSS  in  order  to  mark  a  blank  (M-O  the  (irnndris>.  1,  11. 
l>p.  7s  ;in,l  si'.),  and  which  was  later  cunvt-rted  int..  a  -mall  circle. 
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forward  on  behalf  of  various  epigraphic  documents  from  the 
latter  country.  The'  theories,  it  is  true,  are  still  conflicting. 
Some  ascribe  certain  Sabaeau  inscriptions  to  the  tenth  century 
B.  C.  or  an  earlier  period,  while  others  declare  those  of  the 
Minaeans  to  belong  to  very  ancient  times  and  deny  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Sabaean  documents.  More  light  on  these  questions 
is  required,  but  even  as  matters  stand  at  present,  it  seems  to 
me  hazardous  to  make  use  of  the  old  argument,  that  the  de- 
rivation of  the  Brahma  letters  from  a  South-Arabian  source 
is  a  priori  impossible,  because  the  inscriptions,  found  there, 
are  of  too  modern  dates. 

[52]  Nevertheless  the  theory  of  a  South -Semitic  origin  of 
the  Brahma  alphabet  appears  to  me  untenable.  What  has  been 
brought  forward  in  its  favour  by  the  two  chief  advocates,  is  to 
a  great  extent  far  from  convincing.  The  ocular  evidence,  it 
seems  to  me,  speaks  against  many  of  their  identifications.1 
Further,  in  some  cases  late  or  at  least  secondary  forms  of 
Indian  letters  have  been  used  for  comparison.2  Again  in  other 
cases  the  most  extraordinary  and  absolutely  unnecessary  changes 
in  the  phonetic  value  of  the  signs  are  assumed  to  be  quite  nat- 
ural and  hardly  worthy  of  an  explanatory  remark.  When  one 
is  told  that  the  Hindus  utilised  the  Semitic  Qoph  to  express 
the  sound  cha  (Deecke)  or  cha  and  ka  (Taylor),  that  they 
employed  the  Semitic  Shin  for  ja,  sa,  sa  and  sa  (Deecke)  or 
at  least  for  ja  and  sa  (Taylor),  that  the  Semitic  Waw  furnished 
both  the  signs  for  ya  and  va,  or  that  Lamed  became  ra  and 
Resh  was  turned  into  la,  one  can  only  say  that  such  assertion^ 
are  hard  to  believe.  As  the  Hindus  are  always  very  particular, 
even  pedantic,  in  matters  connected  with  phonetics,  and  as 
the  framers  of  the  Brahm!  lipi  evidently  have  been  careful 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  many  derivative  signs,  duly 
deriving  dha  from  da,  pha  from  pa,  bha  from  ba  and  so  forth, 
it  seems  incredible  that  they  should  have  had  no  regard  for 
phonetic  affinities  in  utilising  the  signs,  which  they  borrowed. 
And  the  assumed  vagaries  appear  absolutely  inexplicable  if 

1  That  is   also   Sir  A.   Cunningham's   statement,    Coins   of  Ancient   India, 

pp.  39—40. 
8  To  the  former  class  belong  Dr.  Deecke'*  initial  A  and  Dr.  Taylor's  broad- 

backed  6a,  to  the  latter  Dr.  Taylor's  initial  A,  kha  and  ra. 
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one  considers  that  the  Semitic  alphabet  has  the  Ttade,  the 
phonetie  value  of  which  eomes  elose  to  cu  and  cha,  and  that 
it  possesses  separate  signs  for  Wdw  and  Yod,  which  might  be 
used  to  express  va  and  ya. 

As  long  as  the  theories  regarding  the  derivation  of  the 
Brahma  alphabet  contain  equations  like  those  just  mentioned, 
and  as  long  as  these  theories  do  not  take  into  account  all  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  Indian  letters,  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  not  been  solved  and  the  task  has  to  be  redone.  Really  trust- 
worthy results  can  only  be  attained  under  the  following  conditions:  — 

[53]  (1)  The  comparison  must  be  based  on  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  Indian  alphabet  and  actually  ocean-mi:  Semitic  signs  of 
one  and  the  same  period. 

(.?)  The  comparison  may  include  only  such  irregular  equa- 
tions, as  can  be  supported  by  analogies  from  other  cases,  where 
nations  have  borrowed  foreign  alphabets. 

(3)  The  comparison  must  show  that  there  are  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  derivation. 

In  resuming  the  inquiry  on  these  principles  I  soon  found 
that  the  Southern  Semitic  characters  would  not  serve  my  pur- 
pose. Though  the  llimyaritic  or  Sabaean  alphabet  on  account 
of  its  still',  monumental  appearance  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Brahmt  liyi,  and  though  two  or  tree  of  its  letters  come 
close  to  the  corresponding  Indian  signs,  it  includes  so  many 
dissimilar  characters,  which  evidently  are  more  strongly  modi- 
fied than  tin-  Brahma  MatrUas,  that  the  real  resemblances  can 
only  be  considered  as  accidental  or  as  due  to  an  analogous  de- 
velopment. Hut  on  trying  the  oldest  characters,  which  are  al- 
most identical  throughout  all  the  countries,  occupied  by  the 
Northern  Semites,  it  became  possible  to  identity  in  the  Brahma 
alphabet  all  the  twenty  two  Semitic  letters,  and  to  explain  the 
formation  of  the  numerous  derivative  M'-MIS.  which  the  Indians 
were  compelled  to  add.  As  stated  already,  the  identifications 
Agree  tor  the  greater  part  with  Professor  Weber'>.  whose  im- 
portant essay  in  the  /eiix-hril't  der  heutschen  Mor^enlandischen 
(lesellschalt  of  1SY>  very  nearly  solved  tin-  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  Brahma  alphabet.  If  Pr<»fes>or  Weber  had  had 
at  his  disposal  the  materials  which  ii  -^ible  at  pr- 

his   acumen   would   no  doubt   have    removed    every   difficulty 
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The  identifications  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table, 
kindly  drawn  for  me  by  Mr.  S.  Pepper  and  etched  by  Messrs 
Angerer  and  Goschl  of  Vienna.  The  signs  of  the  first  two  co- 
lumns have  been  taken  from  M.  Ph.  Berger's  Histoire  de 
rEeriture  dans  PAntiquite,  pp.  185  and  202  and  those  of 
Col.  Ill  with  the  exception  of  the  Taw  from  Sinjirli  (22.  III.  b) 
from  Professor  Euting's  Tabula  Scripturae  Aramaicae  (1890). 
Among  the  forms  of  column  IV  without  asterisks,  those  opposite 
the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  Semitic  characters  [54J  have 
been  taken  from  a  plaster  cast  of  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  Eran 
coin  (see  also  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  plate  XI,  18)  and  that 
opposite  the  sixteenth  character  from  the  word  esd  in  the  Kalsl 
version,  Ed.  XIII,  1,  1.  37. 

Among  the  signs  in  column  V  and  VI  a  few  are  from  Sanchi, 
viz.  the  lingual  la,  the  fifth  of  Col.  VI  opposite  the  fourth 
Semitic  character,  and  the  first  of  Col.  V  opposite  the  sixteenth 
Semitic  character.  Further,  in  Col.  VI  the  fourth  sign  opposite  the 
sixth  Semitic  character,  U,  comes  from  Bharahut,  the  first 
opposite  No  15  from  the  Bran  coin  the  third  opposite  the  fifteenth 
Semitic  character  in  Col.  VI  has  been  taken  from  the  Ghasundi 
slab,  and  two  signs  of  the  two  rows  in  the  same  Col.  opposite  the 
sixteenth  character,  viz.  the  second  in  the  first  row,  AI,  and  the  last 
in  the  second  row,  I,  belong  to  the  Hathigumpha  and  Nanaghat  in- 
scriptions. All  the  remaining  letters  have  been  drawn  according 
to  Dr.  Burgess'  facsimiles  of  the  Rock  and  Pillar  Edicts,1  and  of 
the  Bhattiprolu  inscriptions. 

* 
A.   The  Borrowed  Signs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
state  the  principles,  on  which  the  twenty- two  signs  of  the  Se- 
mitic alphabet  seem  to  have  been  turned  into  Brahma  letters. 
Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  shows 
the  following  chief  characteristics: — 

(1)  The  letters  are  set  up  as  straight  as  possible,  and 
they  are  with  few  exceptions  made  equal  in  height. 

1  The  facsimiles  of  the  Girnar  and  Kills!  versions,  011  which  I  have  chiefly 
drawn,  have  been  published,  Epigr.  Ind.  vol.  II,  p.  447ft'.  The  Pillar 
Edicts  have  appeared  op.  cit.,  p.  '245(1'.  ami  tin-  lihattiprolu  inscriptions 
op.  cit.  p.  323  ff. 
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(2)  The  majority  consists  of  vertical  lines  with 
ages  attached  mostly  at  the  foot,  occasionally  at  the  foot  and 
at  the  top,  or  rarely  in  the  middle;  hut  tli<-n-  is  no  case  where 
an  appendage  lias  been  added  to  the  top  aloiu-. 

[55]  (3)  At  the  top  of  the  characters  appear  mostly  tin-  <-nds 
of  vertical  lines,  less  frequently  straight  horizontal  lines,  >till 
more  rarely  curves  or  the  points  of  angles  opening  down- 
wards, and  quite  exceptionally  in  ma  (No  13,  Col.  V)  two  lines 
ri.-ing  upwards.  In  no  case  does  the  top  show  several  angles, 
placed  side  by  side,  with  a  vertical  or  slanting  lint;  hanging 
down  from  it,  or  a  triangle  or  circle  with  a  pendant  line. 

The  principles  or  tendencies,  which  produced  these  cha- 
racteristics, seem  to  be  a  certain  pedantic  formalism,  a  desire 
to  have  signs  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  regular  lines, 
and  a  strong  aversion  against  all  top-heavy  characters.1  The 
natural  result  was  that  a  number  of  the  Semitic-  signs  had  to 


1  The  appearance  of  a  pedantic  formalism  in  the  alphabet  is  no  more  than 
what  might  be  expected.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  most  Indian  cre- 
ations in  literature,  .science  and  art.  The  aversion,  shown  by  the  Hindus 
against  letters  with  heavy  tops,  has  also  a  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
and,  1  think,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  their  making  the  letters  hang  down  from 
a  top-lino  instead  of  placing  thorn  on  :i  base-line  (see,  Bcrfini,  India  I,  17'J). 
The  modern  Karkun  or  clork  of  Western,  and,  as  Dr.  Grierson  informs 
me,  also  of  Eastern  India,  as  a  rule,  actually  draws  this  line  ncn>>s  the 
whole  breadth  of  tho  paper,  and  the  iimdcru  Lekhak  or  copyist  places 
a  small  board  with  thin  threads  fastened  at  equal  distances  below  his 
sheet  of  paper,  or  squeezes  the  paper  between  the  string*  and  the  board. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  like  the  Bower  birch 
bark  volume  and  the  Moriu/.i  palmleaves,  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
their  writers  used  the  same  or  a  similar  contrivance.  Even  the  look  of 
the  A-oka  inscriptions,  especially  of  the  Pillar  Edicts  and  of  the  Girnar 
and  .Janirada  K''"-k  Edicts,  indicates  that  their  engravers,  or  the  writer* 
of  tho  original  copies,  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  top  lines.  Though 
they  are  rarely  quite  exact,  it  is  clearly  visible  that  they  at  least  tried 
to  equalise  the  height  of  the  tops.  If  the  custom,  as  is  not  improbable, 
dates  from  still  earlier  times,  the  aversion  a^ain*!  heavy  tops  is  ea-ily 
explained.  For  signs  beirinninir  with  vertical  lines  m-  with  short  hori- 
/."iital  strokes  ari.  most  suitable  tor  Mich  writing,  and  the  later  modifi- 
cations of  the  llrahina  letter*  are  to  a  great  extent  the  results  of  a 
variety  of  attempts  to  obtain  Mich  forms  Another  reason  may  have 
been  the  introduction  ,,t'  the  vo\\»d--iirii-,  which  mostly  are  added  to  the 
tops  <>f  the  consonants. 
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be  turned  topsy-turvy  or  to  be  laid  on  their  sides,  while  the 
triangles  or  double,  angles,  occurring  at  the  tops  of  others  had 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  some  contrivance  or  other.  A  further 
change  in  the  position  of  the  signs  had  to  be  made,  when  the 
Hindus  began  to  write  from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  had, 
of  course,  to  be  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left,  as  in  Greek. 
[56]  Instances,  where  the  old  position  has  been  preserved,  are 
however  met  with  both  in  borrowed  and  derivative  signs. 

With  respect  to  the  single  borrowed  letters  I  have  to 
add  the  following  remarks. 

No  1.  That  the  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks  used  the  Se- 
mitic Aleph  in  order  to  express  the  vowel  a  has  been  suspected 
by  Professor  Weber.  His  successors  have  asserted  the  identity 
of  the  first  letters  of  the  two  alphabets  as  a  fact,  though  the 
Indian  forms  of  the  initial  A  with  two  curves,  which  have 
been  mostly  used  for  comparison,1  do  not  agree  very  well. 
The  doubtlessly  oldest  form  with  the  angle  to  the  left  of  the 
vertical  (Col.  V)  which,  as  stated  above,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  versions  of  the  Edicts,  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
the  oldest  Semitic  signs.  Only  the  vertical  has  been  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  angle  in  order  to  make  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  more  regular,  and  the  whole  sign  has,  of  course,  been 
turned  from  the  right  to  the  left.  On  a  Patna  seal  it  occurs, 
however,  once  in  its  original  position,  see  the  Grundriss, 
Taf.  II.  1.  I,  and  p.  8. 

No  2.  I  can  only  agree  to  the  identification  of  the  Brahma 
ba  with  the  Semitic  Bet h,  which  has  been  asserted  on  the  strength 
of  the  Sabaean  and  Ethiopian  forms2  by  Professor  Weber  and 
his  successors,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Halevy,  who  derives 
it  from  the  dissimilar  Greek  Beta.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
a  development,  derived  by  the  Hindus  immediately  from  the 


1  M.  Hal6vy,  however,  correctly  compares  the  angular  form.  His  attempt 
to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  Alpha  is  not  intelligible  to  me.  The  two 
signs  possess  a  minimum  of  resemblance  to  each  other. 

*  The  Sabaean  form  is  no  doubt  very  similar  to  the  Brahma  sign  but,  I 
think,  due  to  a  different  modification  of  the  ancient  North  Semitic  letter. 
It  would  seem  that  the  triangle  at  the  head  of  the  letter  has  been  turned 
into  a  square  and  the  stroke  on  the  right  has  been  made  straight.  Hence 
arose  first  the  p)  and  by  a  simplification  \\. 
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old  Phoenician  and  Mesa  signs.  As  the  Hindus  did  nut  toler- 
ate heavv  tops,  they  opened  tin-  triangle  and  made  tin-  central 
Mroke  hang  down  from  the  end  of  the  angle  in  the  manner 
>hown  in  tin-  hypothetical  form  in  < '"1.  III.1  The  next  iv.-ult  was 
a  rhomboid  form  (Col.  V,  a),  a  few  example!  of  which  are  found 
occasionally  in  various  versions  of  tin-  Kdicts,  where  we  ha\< 
•O-  bo  in  nimUbn,ll,,t;l,.  K..l>i  Kdict  V,  1.  15.  The  liking  of  the 
[57]  Hindus  for  straight  top  lines  produced  further  the  square  and 
the  oblong  ba,  which  latter  i>  the  commonest  form  in  Kalsl 
and  the  regular  one  in  the  Bhattiprolu  inscriptions.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  this  letter  is  frequently,  though  not  regularly, 
made  smaller  than  those  with  verticals.  Kcgarding  the  want 
of  the  lower  line  in  the  derivative  bha  (Col.  VI)  see  below. 

No  3.  The  identity  of  the  Indian  <ja  with  the  Semitic 
signs  is  so  evident  that  it  has  been  always  recognised.  I  will 
only  add  that  there  are  numerous  instances  in  the  Edicts  win-re 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle  is  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
formal  looking  very  pointed  angles  with  perfectly  straight  equal 
sides  are  characteristic  of  the  Western  and  Southern  versions. 

No  4.  The  identity  of  the  Brahma  dha  with  the  Semitic 
Daleth  has  also  been  generally  admitted,  Dr.  Taylor,  who  de- 
rives it  from  tha  (No  9,  Col.  V)  alone  dissenting.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  first  form,  given  in  Col.  V,  with  the  vertical  on 
the  right,  is  the  Immediate  offspring  of  the  oldest  Semitic  forms, 
the  letter  having  been  made  higher  and  the  right  hand  stroke 
straightened  in  accordance  \\ith  the  general  principles  of  forma- 
tion, stated,  above.  The  round  back  is  probably  due  to  a  cur- 
sive development.  In  the  Edicts  this  form  is  rare,  and  the 
second,  given  in  Col.  V,  which  is  younger  and  due  to  the  change 
in  the  position  required  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
writing,  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  eases.  The  older 
one  (Col.  V,  a)  is  used  exclusively  in  the  BhaUiprolu  inscriptions 
and  usually  in  the  Western  cave  inscriptions  of  the  Nanaghat. 
Nasik,  Karle,  .lunnar  and  so  forth,  which  ran^e  from  about 
150  B.  C.  to  L'lH)  A.  1>.  It  is  also  the  parent  of  all  the  later 

1  An  apparently  antilogous  modification  of  tin-  ->l.l  Semitic  Hi-th  \\liioh  one 
illicit  bo  inrlinril  (.'  >.T  in  tin*  li*  £  of  tin-  <  >rklion  inscriptions  (V.  Tlionuwn, 
IIIM  -I.-  I'Hrklion  .liVliitVnVs  \<  -_M  i  i>  ili<.p.,M.,l  ,,|  l.y  I'r-.f.  limner's  re- 
mark* on  tln«  sipn  in  I  -Mr  l'..ri^in.'  •!<•  I'Alplialiot  Tun-,  p.  57 f. 
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northern  forms  of  the  letter,  including  the  present  Devanagart 
dha.  In  the  caves  mentioned  we  find  also  in  the  Andhra  and 
other  inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D.  numer- 
ous triangular  forms1  like  ^  or  /j.  They  may  be  possibly  an- 
cient survivals,  especially  as  the  Edicts  too  occasionally  offer 
forms  with  half  angular  backs  like  ^. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
Brahma  sign,  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  that  of 
[58]  the  Daleth,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  letter  was  used  for  a  long  time  both  for  the  unaspirated 
and  the  aspirated  dental,  and  that  the  da  was  separated  at  a 
time,  when  the  real  value  of  the  borrowed  sign  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

No  5.  Professor  Weber  denies  the  connexion  of  the 
Brahma  ha  with  the  Semitic  He,,  while  Drs.  Deecke  and  Tay- 
lor derive  it  from  the  Sabaean  form  y.2  As  long  as  only 
the  round  form,  given  as  the  third  sign  in  Col.  V,  and  similar 
ones  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Edicts,  the  case  was  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Dr.  Burgess'  new  impressions  and  facsimiles  show, 
however,  that  the  angular  ha,  Col.  V,  b,  which  is  constant  in 
the  cave  inscriptions  of  the  next  centuries,  occurs  here  and 
there  in  Asoka's  inscriptions.3  The  new  Siddapur  version 
shows  throughout  the  little  horizontal  bar  (on  the  right)  attached 
very  close  to  the  foot  of  the  letter  and  offers  in  the  word  ma- 
hdtpane  No.  I,  1.  4)  the  sign,  placed  first  in  Col.  V.  This  is  al- 
most exactly  a  turned  He  of  the  Assyrian  weights  (Col.  Ill,  b) 
which  according  to  M.  de  Vogue"4  appears  from  about  700  B.  t?J. 
Professor  Euting  kindly  points  out  to  inc  that  the  very  similar 
He  of  Col.  m,  1  is  found  on  a  Mina  (C.  I.  S.,  P.  II,  No  6b), 
which  according  to  the  accompanying  cuneiform  inscription  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Salmanassar,  and  therefore,  as  also  M.  de 
Vogue"  has  stated  in  his  remarks  on  the  inscription,  is  older 


1  See  Burgess,   Arch.  Surv.  Reports  West-Ind.,  Vol.  IV,   Plates  XLIV,  17; 
XLVIII,  16,  17;  and  the  Gnmdriss,  I,  11,  Tafel  III.  24.  VII,  XL 

2  This   sign    is   due   to   a  very  much    stronger   modification    of  flu-  ancient 
North-Semitic  He  than  the  Brahma  letter. 

8  See  also  above  p.  41,  and  the  Grundriss,  Tatol  II.  40.  VI. 
4  Corpus  Inscr.  Seinit.,   P.  II,  Vol.  I,  p.  III.     Mr.  Berger  enters   this  sign 
(Table,  op.  cit,  p.  300)  in  the  column  for  the  Persian  period. 
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than  the  year  72;')  H.  ( '.  As  this  sign  belongs  to  the  eighth 
centiirv  15.  <!.,  when  the  very  archaic  forms  of  the  /l//-y///,  Ituh-th. 
1'ln-th,  Theth,  War  and  (}oph,  represented  by  the  correspondiii'r 
lir.ilima  letters,  still  existed,1  it  may  be  considered  the  proto- 
type of  the  Indian  ha.  The  aversion  of  the  Hindus  against 
heavy  tops,  of  course,  caused  the  sign  to  be  turned  round, 
and  their  liking  for  regularity  caused  the  bar  to  be  attached 
to  the  stroke  which  then  became  the  base-line,  and  the  whole 
letter  to  be  set  up  straight.  All  things  considered,  this  explan- 
ation seems  [59]  more  probable  than  attempts  to  connect  //" 
with  the  later  more  exactly  agreeing  sign  in  Col.  Ill,  b,  or 
with  the  still  older  form  with  three  parallel  bars. 

No  6.  The  Indian  va,  regarding  which  Professor  Weber 
felt  uncertain,  evidently  corresponds  with  the  Mesa  form  of  Wdic. 
Owing  to  the  aversion  against  heavy  tops  the  Semitic  letter 
has  been  turned  topsy-turvy.  At  the  same  time  the  semicircle 
has  been  closed.  Among  the  two  forms,  given  in  Col.  V,  the 
second  is  the  regular  one  in  the  Edicts,  the  first,  as  well  as 
an  angular  variety  not  given,2  occurs  only  rarely. 

No  7.  Professor  Weber  has  already  pronounced  himself 
for  the  identity  of  the  Brahma  ja  with  the  Zn'm.  On  phonetic 
grounds  Professor  Weber's  conjecture  is  extremely  probable. 
For,  ever  since  the  Indians  began  to  borrow  Persian  and  Arabic 
words,  they  have  rendered  the  Zain  of  the  latter  by  their  /a, 
and  the  dictionaries  of  the  Indian  vernaculars  contain  hundreds 
of  instances  of  this  kind.  Even  in  earlier  times,  about  A.  D. 
500,  they  express,  e.  g.  in  jlva  for  Xsu;  (Ziv-s)  the  Greek 
Zeta,  which  then  had  the  value  of  Zain,  by  ja.  Both  facts 
prove  that  the  two  sounds  had  a  close  affinity  for  their  ear. 
The  discovery  of  the  Bhaftiprolu  j,s  Col.  V,  a,  considerably 
facilitates  the  identification  of  the  two  signs,  as  it  closely  a:, 
with  the  archaic  Phoenician  sign,  differing  only  slightly  in  the 
position  of  the  bars  at  the  top  and  the  foot.  The  signs  of  the 


1  See  M.  de  Voglie,  op.  cit.,  p.  II. 

*  Compare  also  above  p.  41,  where  a  fourth  rursivr  t'l.nn  ha.«  IIO-H  ti<;un>.l. 

3  Dr.  Burgos*'  t'.-n --iMiil.'s  in  the  Epi^raphia  Indica  show  occasionally  an 
incipient  central  bar  in  jn  and  ju,  wlicrc  it  ought  not  t"  nci-ur.  Tin- 
impressions  prove  clearly  that  in  all  these  0*860  there  is  not  a  real  thin! 
line,  but  that  tin-  stoiu-  ha«  a  flaw 
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Edicts,  given  in  Col.  V,  b — d,  are  all  cursive,  and  represent 
attempts  to  make- the  letter  with  a  single  stroke  or  at  least 
with  two.  The  third  form  with  a  dot  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  curves,  is  of  course  a  development  from  the  second  with 
the  loop.  And  the  substitution  of  a  dot  for  a  loop  indicates 
that  the  persons  who  invented  it  wrote  with  pen  and  ink.  A 
man  working  with  a  stylus  would  not  think  of  such  a  substitution, 
nay  could  hardly  effect  it.1 

No  8.  The  discovery  of  the  angular  gha  (Col.  V,  a)  which 
occurs  a  few  times  in  the  Kalsl  version2  and  is  constant  in  the 
cave  inscriptions,  makes  its  identification  with  the  three-barred 
[60]  Cheth  of  the  archaic  Phoenician,  of  the  Sinjirli  and  other 
ancient  inscriptions,  very  probable.  The  Semitic  sign,  which 
often  slants  towards  the  left,  has  been  laid  on  its  side  (see  the 
hypothetical  form  in  Col.  IV)  and  the  long  upper  bar,  covering 
the  letter,  has  been  raised  upwards  and  converted  into  the  long 
vertical  on  the  left.3  The  usual  form  of  the  Asoka  Edicts  with 
the  curve  is  of  course  cursive.  In  the  Bhattiprolu  alphabet  this 
letter  has  been  discarded  and  a  derivative  from  ga  (No  3, 
Col.  VI)  takes  its  place.  The  Sabaean  Cheth  ^  from  which 
Dr.  Taylor  derives  the  Indian  gha,  is  no  doubt  an  analogous 
development  from  the  old  North-Semitic  sign. 

No  9.  The  identity  of  the  Brahma  tha  with  the  Semitic 
Theth  has  always  been  recognised  and  is  evident  enough.  I 
may  mention  as  a  curiosity  that  a  small  cross  appears  inside 
the  circle  instead  of  a  dot  in  the  Pallava  landgrant,  Epigraphia 
Indica,  Vol.  I,  p.  1  ff.  In  this  document  all  dots  are  replaced 


1  Regarding  the  use  of  ink  in  India,  see  above  p.  22.  The  ancient  Indian 
term  for  ink  is  mafi,  often  spelt  nwm,  and  now  pronounced  makhi,  which 
is  derived  from  the  obsolete  verb  mas,  himsayam,  compare  maxa  :md 
masmaxa.  Etymologically  and  originally  it  means  'powder'  (of  charcoal 
and  the  like),  used  for  the  preparation  of  ink,  see  the  larger  Petersburg 
Dictionary  under  maai,  and  the  Grnndriss,  I,  11,  p.  91. 

8  The  sign  given  in  the  Table  has  been  taken  from  upaghate,  Ed.  XIII,  1, 
1.  37. 

8  It    may  be    mentioned    as    a    curiosity,    that    from    the   twelfth    century 
A.  D.  the  Nagarl  gha  is  again  placed  upright  and  has  become  almost  ident- 
ical with  its  Semitic  prototype,  see  the  Grundriss.  Taf.  V.  13.  XX      XXII 
This   is,   however,   not  due   to   a  survival,   but   merely  to   the  desire   of 
equalising  the  breadth  of  the  Nagari  letters. 
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by  minute  crosses.  On  the  other  hand,  a  I'htth  with  a  dot 
occurs  on  an  Assyrian  weight,  see  Col.  III. 

No  10.  The  derivation  of  tin-  Brahma  ya  from  the  an- 
cient Semitic  Y»,l  has  been  asserted  by  Professor  Weber,  who 
however  could  only  compare  tin  later  round  Phoenician  form, 
which  opens  downwards.1  The  oldest  Indian  form  is  probably 
the  notched  one  (Col.  V,  a),8  which  appears  exclusively  in  the 
Delhi  Pillar  Edicts  and  occasionally  in  most  other  versions  and  is 
the  pan-nt  of  all  the  later  developments.  It  is  probably  de- 
rived  from  the  oldest  Semitic  Yod,  formed  of  a  downstroke  with 
two  bars,  attached  to  the  left,  and  one  to  the  right  Its  forma- 
tion seems  to  have  been  effected  by  placing  the  top-heavy  sign 
on  its  side,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  hypothetical  form  of 
[«)1]  Col.  Ill,  by  lengthening  the  stroke  which  now  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  line  and  equalising  the  direction  of  that  on 
the  right. 

No  11.  The  derivation  of  the  Brahma  ka  was  a  difficult 
problem,  as  long  as  the  cross  with  four  perfectly  equal  bars 
(Col.  V,  b)  was  considered  to  be  its  most  ancient  form,  and 
consequently  the  earlier  attempts  to  account  for  its  existence 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  Professor  Weber,  following  Kopp, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  have  tried  to  derive  it  from  the  Semitic  Qoph 
very  much  against  the  ocular  evidence,  and  M.  Hale'vy  has 
identified  it  with  the  Aramaic  Kaph,  which  likewise,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  does  not  resemble  the  Indian  letter.  But  now,  when 
the  more  accurate  reproductions  of  the  Edicts  have  proved  tin- 
frequent  early  occurrence  of  the  dagger-shaped  form  (Col.  V,  a) 
which  is  constant  in  Bhajtiprolu  and  in  all  the  various  inscrip- 
tions, incised  between  200  B.  C.  and  550  A.  D.,  the  case  of 
the  sign  is  by  no  means  desperate  nor  even  difficult.  If,  as  now 
may  be  done  with  perfect  propriety,  the  dagger-shaped  kn  is 
taken  as  the  older  form  and  the  cross  with  equal  bars  as  a 
regularised  or  formalised  derivative,  it  is  easily  recognisable 
that  the  da^er -form  probably  has  been  derived  from  a  A'<//>//. 
like  that  of  Mesa's  inscription  (Col.  II),  in  which  the  down- 

'  1-  li.-i-  ;iN"  I n  mliiiittril  l>y  M.  Hal6vy,  who  compare*  a  late  form  of 

tli.'  Semitic  li-tti-r 

*  That  with  the  single  curved  >tr«>ke  at  the  toot  of  tin-  vertical  i-  appa- 
rently cur.-ive 
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stroke  slants  sharply  to  the  left  and  the  angle  on  the  left  is 
attached  very  close  to  the  top,  compare  also  the  signs  of  the 
Siloah  inscription,  in  Prof.  Euting's  Tabula  Script.  Ararn.  Col.  3. 
In  setting  the  sign  up  straight,  the  Hindus  took  the  upper  stroke 
of  the  angle  for  the  top  of  the  down-stroke,  and  a  cross-like 
figure  was  the  natural  result,  which,  on  being  made  more 
regular,  yielded  the  dagger-shape. 

No  12.  For  the  identity  of  the  Brahma  la  (Col.  V,  a) 
with  the  Semitic  Lamed  (Cols.  I  and  II),  which  has  been  re- 
cognised by  Professor  Weber  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Deecke  and 
M.  Halevy,  the  la  of  the  Eran  coin  (Col.  IV),  the  Bhattiprolu 
la  (Col.  V,  b)  and  the  Bhattiprolu  I  (Col.  VI)  furnish  new 
illustrations.  The  most  ancient  survival  is  found  in  the  last 
mentioned  character,  which,  if  the  little  bar  denoting  the  ling- 
ualisation  is  removed,  almost  exactly  represents  the  Semitic 
sign.  Next  comes  the  letter  of  the  Eran  coin,  which  has  pre- 
[G2]  served  the  original  direction  of  the  Lamed,  but  shows  on  the 
right  the  little  bar,  no  doubt  intended  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
line.  This  bar  is  wanting  in  the  Bhattiprolu  I,  which  how- 
ever has  been  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left  and  has  deve- 
loped a  curious  long  tail,  hanging  down  from  the  top  of  the 
main  line.  Originally  this  appendage  no  doubt  was  a  flourish, 
marking  the  end  of  the  vertical. 

No  13.  The  identification  of  the  Brahma  ma  with  the 
Semitic  Mem  is  also  due  to  Professor  Weber.  He,  as  well  as 
M.  Halevy,  derive  it  from  the  Aramaic  sign  of  the  seventh 
century1  B.  C.,  ^.  Though  this  derivation  is  no  doubt  tempting 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  possible  to  connect  the  Brahma 
ma  with  a  sign  like  that  of  the  Mesa  inscription,  which  likewise 
shows  a  curve  at  the  end  of  the  down-stroke.  A  little  stronger 
development  of  this  curve  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  sign, 
like  the  hypothetical  one,  entered  in  Col.  IV,  which  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  first  Pehlevi  Mem  of  Col.  58  in  Professor 
Euting's  Tabula  Script.  Aram.  And  in  support  of  this  view  I 
may  appeal  to  the  development  of  the  looped  ka,  Northern  $ 
and  Southern  3"  from  the  dagger-shaped  ka  with  a  curve  at 
he  foot  ^f ,  as  well  as  of  the  round  ad  Southern  ra  "\J  from  "J,  which 


1  See  M.  de  VogiiS,  loc.  cit. 
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show  analogous  chant's  mi  pun-lv  Imliaii  ground.  Tin-  -up«-r 
position  of  the  anjrlc,  which  originally  remained  at  tin-  side, 
over  the  round  or  elliptical  figure1  is  of  course  due  it)  the 
Mrivin.o;  after  regularity,  which  tin-  Iliiulus  show  throughout. 
The  I'.i-ahraa  ma  with  the  angle  at  the  top  (Col.  V,  a)  which  U 
(see  also  above  p.  .">'.»)  particularly  common  in  the  (firiiar  ver- 
sion and  not  found  in  the  Northern  versions,  thus  appears  to 
In-  the  older  form,  and  that  with  a  curve  (Col.  V,  b)  the  cursive 
one.  In  the  lihattiprolu  alphabet  the  ancient  Brahma  ma  with  the 
angle  appears  turned  topsy-turvy  (see  p.  46).  The  Sabaean,  Beta- 
liki  .l/.-w,  3  from  which  Dr.  Deccke  and  Dr.  Taylor  derive  the 
Urali  ma  ma,  shows  little  resemblance  and  is  probably  the  product 
of  a  different  process. 

[63]  No  14.  Professor  Weber,8  who  is  followed  by  Dr. 
DIM -eke,  considers  the  Semitic  Nun  to  be  represented  by  the 
IJrahma  na,  Col.  VI,  b,  and  it  is  Dr.  Taylor  alone  who  connects 
the  dental  na,  Col.  V,  directly  with  the  Sabaean  form  of  Nun. 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  a  Hindu  would  make  such  a 
mistake  as  to  take  the  phonetic  value  of  Nun  to  be  equivalent 
to  his  lingual  nasal,  which  sounds  very  differently,  and  I  fail 
to  see,  except  on  the  impossible  theory  of  Greek  mediation, 
how  the  double  horizontal  line  of  na  can  be  explained  by  means 
of  a  real  Semitic  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Hindus,  owing 
to  their  aversion  to  heavy  tops,  first  turned  the  Nun  topsy- 
turvy and  used  for  some  time  a  figure  like  that  drawn  in 
CoL  IV.3  As  a  proof  for  this  assertion  I  would  cite  the  palatal 


1  The  third  Pehlevi  Mem  of  Col.  59  of  the  same  Table,  which  exactly  re- 
•M'lahles  the  Brahma  inn,  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  interesting  analogous 
development. 

s  I  must  add  that  Professor  Weber  admits  tin-  possibility  of  deriving  the 
dental  na  from  Nun,  but  thinks  that  the  na  comes  nearer.  M.  Halevy 
ronnerts  na  immediately  with  the  Greek  vu,  which,  as  he  believes,  was 
laid  on  its  side. 

'  A  Nun  with  a  small  open  square  at  the  top,  instead  of  an  angle,  occurs 
in  the  Siloah  inscription  and  again  much  later,  see  Prof.  Eutiug's  Tabula 
Scr.  Aram.  Cols.  3a-b,  8b,  and  i:>a  A-  the  change  from  an  angle  to 
an  open  square  is  in  keeping  with  tin-  stiti'  formalism  of  the  Indian  al- 
phaln-t,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Semitic  prototype  showed 
the  latter.  The  Indian  form  i*  probably  nothing  Imt  an  analogous  de- 
velopment. 

H  uh  lor,   liuliiui  Stu'lirs.   Ml. 
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net  (Col.  VI,  a),  which  consists  of  the  hypothetical  form,  turned 
from  right  to  left,  and  of  a  small  bar  at  the  top,  indicating  that 
it  belongs  to  a  different  class  or  Varga. 

Later  only,  I  think,  the  Hindus  substituted  as  a  cursive 
development  for  the  hook  at  the  side,  the  single  bar  which 
protrudes  on  either  side  of  the  foot  of  the  vertical. 

No  15.  Professor  Weber  doubtingly  proposes  to  connect 
the  Brahma  sa  (Col.  VI,  d)  with  the  Semitic  Samech,  and  his 
idea  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Taylor  who  derives  it  from 
the  very  dissimilar  Sabaean  form  "j1.  The  new  Bhattiprolu  §, 
Col.  V  (the  origin  of  which  has  been  wrongly  explained  in  my 
introductory  remarks  to  the  edition  of  the  inscriptions)  and  the 
sa  of  the  Eran  coin  (Col.  VI,  a)  as  well  as  the  sa  of  the 
Ghasundi  slab  (see  below),  I  think,  permit  me  to  say  that 
Professor  Weber's  conjecture  is  well  founded.  I  take  the  Bhatti- 
prolu s  to  be  derived  from  a  Samech  like  that  in  Col.  I;  b, 
the  two  [64]  upper  bars  of  which  were  replaced  by  a  curve 
(as  in  the  hypothetical  sign  in  Col.  IV)  and  which  was  then 
turned  topsy-turvy  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  principle, 
appealed  to  so  often.  This  sign  probably  served  in  the  begin- 
ning to  express  both  sa  and  sa.  Later  two  separate  signs  were 
developed  out  of  this  original  representative  for  Samech,  (1) 
the  sign  for  sa  -with  the  original  cross  bar  placed  at  the  outside 
of  the  curve,  which  appears  in  its  original  position  on  the  Eran 
coin  (Col.  VI,  a)  and  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left  (Col. 
VI,  b)  in  the  Southern  versions  of  the  Edicts  (Girnar  and  Sid- 
dapur)  and  in  Bhattiprolu;  (2)  the  sign  for  sa  (Col.  VI,  c), 
with  the  original  cross-bar  shortened  and  placed  inside  the 
curve,  which  hitherto  is  traceable  only  on  the  Ghasundi  slab,1 
but  must  have  been  used  extensively,  as  it  is  evidently  the 
parent  of  the  square  sa  of  the  later  Sanskrit  inscriptions.2  It 
occurs  neither  in  the  Bhattiprolu  alphabet,  which  retained  the 
old  sign,  in  order  to  denote  s,  nor  in  the  ordinary  Brahml  lipi 


1  See  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  LVI,  Plate  at  p.  79,  where  it  occurs  in 
the  name  Samkarsana. 

2  The  square  form  occurs  iirst  in  the  Mora  Well  inscription  from  the  times 
of  Kaj  uvula's  son  (Socjasa),  Arch.  Surv.  Rep.,  Vol.  XX,  Plate  V,  4,  wliicli 
possibly  belongs  to  the  first  century  A.  U. 
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i'f  tin-  Kilirts.  Tin-  northern  variety  of  tli<-  latt«-r  <l«-\ doped  a 
new  .-/<  (Col.  \'I,  d)  with  a  curve  in.-tead  of  the  -trai^ht  limb 
at  the  ^de.  and  out  of  this  the  sign  with  two  curves,  one  below 
the  other  i<'ol.  VI.  -\hich  occurs  in  the  Kal-i  ver-jon.  in 

I  >asaratha's  Nairarjum  cave  in-cription>  and  so  forth,  and  which 
probably  is  also  intended  for  #a. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  connect  the  Bhatti- 
prolu  .s  with  the  cursive  Aramaic  Samech  (Col.  Ill)  of  tlie  >ixth 
century  B.  C.  But  then  the  cross  bar  of  the  BhaJtiproIu  sign 
would  remain  unexplained.  Moreover,  there  would  be  the  in- 
superable difficulty  that  the  Aramaic  Il>-fh,  Daleth,  Waic,  Cheth, 
A! n,  (t»j>li  and  Resh  of  the  sixth  century  are  so  strongly  mo- 
dified that  they  cannot  be  considered  the  prototypes  of  the  corre- 
sponding Brahma  ba,  dha,  va,  gha,  E,  kha  and  ra.  It  seems, 
therefore,  advisable  to  assume,  as  must  be  done  also  in  the  case 
of  *a,  that  the  Hindus  independently  changed  the  form  of  the 
ancient  sign,  but  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Aramaeans. 

[65]  The  derivation  of  the  signs  for  sa  and  sa  from  the  same 
original  letter  points  to  the  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar- 
ians or  phoneticists,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  two  sounds  and  duly  teach  that  Sanskrit  *a 
becomes  sa  through  the  influence  of  a  preceding  i,  u,  r,  *>  «*> 
o,  au,  k}  r  or  I. 

No  16.  Professor  Weber's  ingenious  identification  of  the  an- 
cient Aiii  i('ol.  1  and  II  i  with  the  Brahma  K. — which  is  .-upported 
by  the  analogous  proceeding  of  the  Greeks,  who  also  used  it  to 
express  the  gutturo -labial  vowel,  and  of  the  modern  .lews.1  who 
express  the  e  of  foreign  words  by  Ain,  — receives  a  strong 
contirniation  through  the  round  and  half-round  >iirns  for  E  in 
Col.  IV  and  Col.  V,  a — b.  The  h'rst  occurs  once  in  the  word  «$d, 
Kal>i.  Kdict  XI11.  1.  1.  I'M.  The  same  version  oilers  also  several 
times  the  very  >imilar  form-  of  ( 'ol.  V,  b.  The  tirst  sign  in  Col.  V, 


1  See  Griorson,  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  248,  Note  5.    The  cauae  of  thU 

8ubsiitiui.nl    is   ]in>lialily  tlu>   resemblance  of  the  lli-bri>\\   p  to  »  cursive 
e,  torned  towards  the  !••• 

*  It   seems  prob.-iblo,    that    this  or  .1  siinilnr  half  round   form   is  the  parent 
of  tin-    MMitlicni    /.'.   \\hii-li    in    tin-    l':illav;i    ami    Veh^i    in-ii-rij«tion>    . 
lik.-    «•<;.    fc/  and  later  horomcs  I/,  olosrly   resembling  the  ancient  In. 

5* 
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which  looks  like  a  dha  is  found  in  the  word  etina  of  the 
Hathigumpha  inscription  of  Kharavela,  1.  8,  and  in  the  Sanchi 
inscription  No  173  (Epigraphia  Indica  Vol.  II,  p.  375)  where, 
not  thinking  of  the  Hathigumpha  letter,  I  unfortunately  have 
read  Dharakinn  for  Erakina.  Professor  Weber's  conjecture 
has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Taylor  alone,  Dr.  Deecke  and  M. 
Halevy,  trying  to  connect  the  triangular  E  with  Aleph.  There 
was  however  a  very  good  reason  for  giving  up  the  round  E. 
For  it  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the  lingual  tha, 
which  the  Hindus  developed  out  of  the  corresponding  dental. 
In  my  opinion  the  triangular  E  is  a  development,  formed  by 
the  Hindus  independently,  and  the  angular  forms  for  Ain  in 
the  later  Semitic  alphabets,  Euting  op.  cit.,  Col.  8b,  14  ff.,  are 
merely  analogous,  showing  how  easily  a  circular  letter  may  be 
converted  into  a  triangle  or  rhombus.  It  is  just  possible  that 
phonetic  considerations  may  have  induced  the  Indians  to  select 
Ain  for  expressing  their  e.  For  according  to  a  description  of 
the  Indian  e-sound,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  oakatayana 
and  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  later  native  gram- 
marians,1 it  is  half  guttural  and  half  palatal  (kanthya-talavya) . 
As  the  Ain  no  doubt  was  a  guttural,  it  may  have  appeared 
more  suitable  for  E  than  for  /  or  U. 

No  17.  The  fact  that  the  Brahma  pa  is  the  old  Semitic 
Phe  turned  topsy-turvy,  has  been  acknowledged  by  everybody. 
The  new  form  of  the  Eran  coin,  Col.  IV,  shows  it  in  its  orig- 
inal position. 

No  18.  Regarding  the  Brahma  equivalent  of  the  Semitic 
Tsade  I  differ  from  all  my  predecessors.  I  believe  that  it  was 
[G6]  used,  as  one  would  expect  from  its  phonetic-  value,  for  the 
formation  of  the  letter  ca,  the  sound  of  which  is  and  always 
has  been,  not  the  English  tsha,  but  tia  almost  like  tya.  The  Se- 
mitic sign,  of  course,  had  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy  on  account 
of  its  heavy  top,  and  the  small  bar  running  to  the  right  was 
turned  towards  the  vertical.  This  process  gave  first  a  tailed 
ID  and  later  with  the  direction  to  the  left,  tf-  ^ne  Angular 
shape  of  the  letter  has  been  well  preserved  in  the  c.a  of  the 
Edicts,  Col.  V,  a,  which  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  tail  appears 


1  See  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  vol.  \\ ',  i>.   ll'.if. 
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in  ill.-  Hhattiprolu  form.  Col.  V,  c.1  The  round  en  (Col.  V,  b) 
is  pin-fly  cursive.  :nnl  not  tin-  pan-nt  of  the  later  Indian  l«-tt--r-. 
which  iini-tly  tr"  l»:ifk  t..  .-insular  or  pointfd  f.>n. 

No  1'.'.  With  respect  to  the-  Si-niitic  <i->j>li  \  HUM  likc- 
difl'er  from  all  my  predecessors,  wlio  have  compared  it  to 
tin-  I 'rah  ma  dm,  which  is  clearly  an  Indian  derivative  from  ca 
and  has  a  very  different  phonetic  value.  In  my  opinion  the 
Semitic  ',>•»/;//  has  its  counterpart  in  the  lirahma  kha,  the  oldest 
form  of  which  (Col.  V,  a)  consists  of  a  circle  with  a  super- 
imposed vertical  line  endin.tr  in  a  curve.  This  is  the  oldest 
Semitic  sitrn  i  <  'ols.  I  and  II),-  turned  topsy-turvy  on  account 
of  its  heavy  top.  The  curve  at  the  end  of  the  vertical  has 
no  doubt  been  added  in  order  to  distinguish  the  letter  from 
r>i.  The  /,•////  with  the  circle  at  tin-  l>a>e  occurs  sometimes  in 
Jaujr,ada  and  is  used  freipiently  in  the  Kal>i  version3  of  the 
I'Mict<.  \\here  not  rarely  the  circle  is  replaced  liy  a  somewhat 
irregular  loop,  sometimes  attached  to  the  ritrht  of  the  vertical 
line  (sec  the  kha  figured  above  p.  41).  It  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  later  Indian  siir.ns  for  kha,  including  the  modern 
Devana^-an  form,  which  all  show  a  loop  or  a  triangle  at 
the  liase  of  the  vertical.  Ill  several  versions  of  the  Pillar 
[07]  Edicts  and  elsewhere  a  well  developed  dot  takes  the  pi., 
the  circle.  This  change  is  analogous  to  that  pointed  out  above 
in  connexion  with  the  second  and  third  forms  of  the  lira  lima 
_/'/.  and  likewise  indicates  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  for  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  There  is  also  a  third  form  of  the  kha 
which  eonsiM*  merely  of  a  vertical  with  a  hook  at  the  top.  It 
is  cliietly  used  in  the  Southern  versions  of  the  Ivlicts.  parti- 
cularly in  Girnar.  as  well  as  in  lihai(iprolu  and  later  in  the 
cave  iiiM-riptions,  and  is  evidently  a  cursive  development. 

1   Tim  latt'r  Semitic  al|>h;il><>ts  furnish  various  aiial»L:»ii*  uVvclopiiu-ut*,  see 

I'rc.l.    Kiitin-'s  Taoula,    Col.   H    (tliini   siy;ii),    Col.    !.">    ..lir-t    M-II'.    t'..|      !'_• 
.'in I   si^'ii),    ilillVrin^    tV'nn    tin-    Hraliina    li-tt.-r  "uly   liy   the   |"..siti.m   ..|' 

tin-   anu'iilar  or   numd  :ii>iHMiilay:»',   whirh   of  I-,.III-M-   remains  at   the  t..p  of 

tli.'   charartcr  and   I.,   tlio   ri^ht   of  the  vertical   strokr. 
8  Still    more    cl.'.-.'lv   a^rticin^    1'hoiMiii-iaii    ami    Mrsa    t'..rni-i,    in    \\hii-h    the 

vi-rlii-al    i>   not   .Iraun  ai-ro.-s  the  round  head,  are  £tven   in   l'r«'t"    Kut 

Talmla,   Col.  \.l.   Col.  In. 

'•  t'.irm  (.MVIMI   in   th.-   jdate  h.-is  I.e. MI  taken   t'r.'iu  the  \\onl  ///.-.'. i-'f.    K:I!M, 

Kdu  1  IV.   1    !•_'   ,,-11,1). 
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In  favour  of  this  identification  speaks  also  the  fact  that 
the  modern  Indians  in  loan  words  not  rarely  express  the 
Arabic  Qoph  by  their  kha.  Thus  the  Marathl  has  f%^f,  t^WT, 
*l[*rw,  *|T^TW,  T^T  and  so  forth  for  Arabic  words  with  Qoph. 
This  substitution  shows  that  the  Indian  ear  detects  an  affinity 
between  the  deep  guttural  Qoph  and  the  harsh  sounding  kha. 

No  20.  I  can  only  agree  with  Professor  Weber's  identi- 
fication of  Resh  with  the  Brahma  ra  or  repha.  But  the  orig- 
inal ra  has  not  the  form,  consisting  of  a  straight  stroke,  which 
is  given  in  his  table  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Taylor.  The  straight 
ra,  evidently  a  late  cursive  development,  is  very  rare  in  the 
Edicts.  I  know  only  of  one  instance  in  the  Rupnath  Edict  in  which 
a  nearly  straight  stroke  occurs.  In  the  Girnar  version,  where  ra 
is  very  common,  it  has  at  the  top  invariably  one  or  two  little 
angles,  open  to  the  right,  or  instead  of  the  angle  an  irregular 
bulge  towards  the  left,  see  Col.  V,  a — b.  I  take  the  form 
with  the  single  angle  to  be  the  oldest  and  consider  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  Semitic  form  like  that  of  the  Mesa  inscription, 
the  triangle  of  which  the  Hindus  opened,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  heavy  top,  by  attaching  the  vertical  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  base  i.  e.  by  putting  ^  for  ^.  The  signs  with  two  or 
more  angles,  Col.  V,  d — e,  are  no  doubt  artificial,  ornamental 
developments.  In  the  new  Siddapur  Edicts  this  development  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  the  whole  letter  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  wavy  line,  consisting  of  four  or  five  little 
angles. 

No  21.  Professor  Weber's  identification  of  Shin  with  t^e 
palatal  sibilant  sa,  which  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Deecke, 
seems  also  to  me  self-evident.  It  is  only  necessary  to  substi- 
tute for  the  late  Indian  form  (given  in  Professor  Weber's 
Col.  II)  the  formerly  not  accessible,  real  old  Brahma  signs, 
Col.  V,  a— c,  which  are  found  in  the  Kalsi,  Rupnath  and  Sid- 
dapur versions  of  the  Edicts,  on  the  BhaUiprolu  prism,  on  the 
Ghasundi  slab  and  in  the  Pabhosa  cave  inscriptions.1  I  con- 


1  I  enumerate  the  occurrences  so  fully,  because,  when  the  sign  first  turned 
iij)  in  Kill  si,  it  was  considered  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Kharo- 
>tlii,  which  has  the  remotely  similar  lingual  *<t  f\t.  I  will  add  that  in 
liliattiprolu  where  we  have  fama^ttdeiSnam  i.  >•.  fosma&odekiySnQm,  in 
the  Ghasundi  inscription  where  we  have  Para&ariputa  and  6ila,  and  in 
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[68]  aider  as  their  prototype  the  olde>t  Semitic  form  with  two 
anjrli-s  ('..I-  I  ;unl  II  .  not  the  very  similar  Aramaic  >'/,//,  i('..|.  Ill  > 
of  tin-  sixth  century.  F<>r  in  acenrdance  with  th<-  principles 
«>f  the  Hrahmi  lipi,  tin-  Semitic  letter  had  in  be  turned  topsy- 
turvy, and  the  double  aii^le  at  the  top  had  to  In-  «rot  rid  of, 
which  latter  change  could  he  nio>t  easily  ct}Vet<-d  by  placing 
the  onr  an^le  inside  the  other.  The  Hindu-  may  be  well 
credited  with  tin-  independent  invention  of  this  modification, 
as  the  later  Phoenicians  and  the  Kthiopians  have  likewise  in- 
troduced it  independently.  Moreover,  the  same  considerations, 
which  make  it  impossible  to  accept  the  Araraai'  9  h  as 
the  immediate  source  of  the  Bhat£proln  *  isee  above  p.  t'.T  . 

-peak  in  this  CAM  against  the  assumption  that  the  Semitic  al- 
phabet, adopted  by  the  Hindus,  contained  the  Aramaic  >'/<///. 
Finally  the  Western  letter-numeral  hi  for  100,  still  shows  the 
two  angles  quite  plainly,  see  App.  II,  pi.  HI  and  the  (irundriss, 
Taf.  IX,  Cols.  IV— V,  XI. 

No  22.  The  oldest  form  of  the  Brahma  ta,  which  Professor 
Weber  has  recognised  already  as  a  modification  of  the  Semitic 
/'"",  seems  to  be  that  (Col.  V,  a)  consisting  of  a  long  slightly 
inclined  downstroke  with  a  short  straight  bar  slanting  ori"  to 
the  riirht.  Next  comes  the  sign,  given  in  Col.  V,  b,  with  the 
bar  slanting  oft'  to  the  left,  and  this  is  due  to  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  ta  consisting  of  a  vertical 
stroke  with  an  angle  at  the  foot,  Col.  V,  c,  which  is  frequent 
in  the  southern  and  western  versions  of  the  Kdicts  and  also  on 
the  Sohgaurii  Plate,  is  probably  [09]  due  to  the  formalism  of  the 


Pabliosa  which  offers  &onakuyana  i.  e.  ^aitnakayana,  this  Riga  appears 
only  in  words  which  have  .«'<*  in  Sanskrit,  while  in  the  FMu-ts  it  ...-.•in- 
iini-tly  ami  very  irregularly  in  \\<>nls,  where  the  Sanskrit  has  ta  or  fa. 
The  confusion  is  owin<;  to  the  negligent  pronunciation  and  writing  •  t 
tin'  clerk,  who  made  the  copy.  His  dialect  probably  contained  t\\o 
siliilants,  the  dental  and  the  palatal,  and  his  alphabet  had  three,  the 
dental,  the  palatal  ami  tho  lingual.  His  negligence  in  pronun 
made  him  i>ron»\mco  ta  for  fa  and  vice  versa,  and  his  negligence  in 
writing  made  him  use  ta  and  .»n  indiscriminately.  As  stated  above, 
papers  written  in  our  times  by  half-educated  clerks  and  others  show  ex- 
actly the  .same  cont'u>ion  and  for  the  same  reasons.  They  pn»in>utice 
t.  ;/.  both  *ac  and  toe  (*atynm)  and  they  write  indiscriminately 
and  ^^. 
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Hindus,  their  desire  to  set  the  letter  u|>  straight  and  to  make 
it  perfectly  regular  in  appearance.  The  forms  with  a  round 
limb  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertical  (see  above  p.  41)  of 
course  are  cursive.  The  oldest  among  these  five  forms  for  ta 
closely  resembles  the  Taw  from  the  earliest  Sinjirli  inscription 
(Col.  Ill,  b),  which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.,  and  still  more  that  of  Col.  Ill,  a,  which  occurs 
on  an  Assyrian  weight  of  the  reign  of  Salmanassar l  and  has 
therefore  been  engraved  before  725  B.  C.  As  it  thus  appears 
that  Semitic  forms,  consisting  of  a  long  inclined  downstroke 
with  a  crossbar  very  slightly  protruding  on  the  left  or  with  a 
simple  bar  on  the  right,  have  been  developed  in  very  early 
times,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  one  of  them  occurred  in  the 
alphabet  which  the  Hindus  borrowed.  But  the  possibility  that 
the  Indian  sign  is  an  independent  development  from  the  straight 
Phoenician  cross  (Col.  I),  is  not  altogether  excluded.  For  the 
cross  could  not  remain  in  the  Brahma  alphabet,  because  it 
would  have  been  undistinguishable  from  ka. 

B.    The  Derivative  Consonants  and  Initial  Vowels. 

The  contrivances,  by  which  the  derivative  signs,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  for  consonants  and  initial  vowels  have 
been  formed,  are: — 

(1)  the  transposition  of  one  of  the  elements  of  a  phonetic- 
ally cognate  borrowed  sign, 

(2)  the    mutilation    of   a    borrowed    letter    or   of  another 
derivative  sign  of  similar  phonetic  value, 

(3)  the  addition  of  straight  lines,  curves  or  hooks  to  bor- 
rowed or  derivative  signs.    If  a  hook  is  added  the  original  simi 
suffers  a  slight  mutilation. 

Two  cases  of  transposition  have  already  been  mentioned 
above  under  No  15,  where  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
sa  and  the  Ghasundi  sa  come  from  the  Bhattiprolu  s.  A 
second  case  occurs,  as  Professor  Weber  has  been  the  first  to 
recognise,  in  the  dental  da  (No  4,  Col.  VI,  a — b,  f — g).  The 


1   As  Professor  Eating   kindly  points   oat   to   me,   the   inscription    is   foand 
Corp.  Inscr.  Sem.,  P.  II,  No  •_'••. 
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[70]  two  tir>t  forms,  one  of  which  occurs  in  Bhauiprolu  a^ 
well  as  on  a  Patna  seal1  and  the  oth«-r  in  tin-  majority  of  the 
Kdiet>.  an-  ih-rivcd  from  the  two  <llm  in  Col.  V.  by  dividing 
the  straight  line  ami  pushing  the  halves  hack  to  the  ends  of 
the  semicircle  which  remained.  In  the  third  actual  form 
(Col.  VI,  f)  and  tin-  hypothetical  one.  Col.  V I  .|iiircd  on 

account  of  the  next  following  sign)  the  semicircle  has  been 
converted  into  a  small  sijuare,  left  open  on  one  side,  and  this 
change  is  due  to  the  liking  for  angular  forms,  mentioned 
above  p.  37. 

The  cases  in  which  a  borrowed  or  derivative  sign  has  been 
mutilated,  are  those  of  the  lingual  /<•/////.-•,  ti-nni*  >i*/>lr>if<i  and 
ni-ilin,  all  of  which  Professor  \\'eher  has  already  explained  cor- 
rectly. The  lingual  '/"  under  No  4,  Col.  VI,  c,  which  occurs 
oeea-ionally  in  K.dsi  and  commonly  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  the 
Naii.-i-hat  and  the  other  Western  caves  etc.,  is  derived,  by  the 
removal  of  the  lower  end,  from  the  Bhattiprolu  dn  (Col.  VI,  a), 
which  had  not  yet  been  turned  from  tin-  right  to  the  left.  The 
angular  da  (Col.  VI,  h)  comes  in  like  manner  from  an  ang- 
ular da  (not  yet  turned  to  the  left),  of  which  the  known  in- 
scriptions do  not  oiler  any  example.  The  tha  (No  U,  Col.  VI.  a  < 
is  of  course  the  dental  tli'i  minus  the  central  dot.  ami  tl. 
(No  9,  Col.  VI,  h)  has  probably  been  obtained  by  halving  the 
fitti.  as  Professor  Weber  conjectures.  To  a  Hindu  this  process 
probably  appeared  very  natural.  For  he  formed  .-everal  aspi- 

by  adding  curves.  Hence  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
considered  a  round  sign,  denoting  an  aspirate,  as  equivalent  to 
an  nnaspirated  letter  pltts  a  curve  of  aspiration.  Thus  the  di- 
vision of  the  si-n  would  be,  quite  legitimate.  In  the  Kdiets 
both  tint  ami  >n  are  frequently  made  smaller  than  the  other 
left 

Two  other  cases  of  the  mutilation  of  borrowed  letters 
occur  in  the  signs  for  initial  /  and  I'.  It  has  been  ree..i:ni>ed 
already  by  Mr.  Prin>ep  that  the  three  dots  of  /  NO  M.  Col.  VI, 
a — c,  lower  ro\v  i  indicate  the  three  corners  of  the  triangular 
/•.',  and  this  view,  which  has  been  generally  accepted.  i>  con- 
iirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Kdiets  the  portion  of  the  dot- 


1   Ciiiiniiiirliniii.   Aivli.   Survey    Krp.,   v.i!     \\'.   pi.    Ill   d:: 
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of  I  generally  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  angles  of  E.  To 
a  Hindu  phoneticist  or  grammarian  the  derivation  of  /  from  E 
would  appear  a  matter  of  course,  because  E  is  very  commonly 
[71]  the  representative  of  an  /in  strong  forms  or  its  Gitna.  Hence 
he  expressed  the  latter  by  a  lighter  form  of  the  former,  just 
marking  the  corners  of  the  triangle. 

The  case  of  U  (No  6,  Col.  VI,  a)  is  somewhat  different.  It 
has  been  customary  to  derive  the  sign  directly  from  one  of  the 
later  forms  of  the  Semitic  11 W-.  Considering  the  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  linguals  and  with  initial  /,  I  would  propose  to 
derive  it  either  directly  from  the  old  Semitic  Waw,  turned  topsy- 
turvy, or  from  the  Brahma  va  by  a  bisection  of  the  circle  at  the 
foot  of  the  sign  and  the  substitution  of  a  straight  line  for  the 
irregular  pendant,  which  remained.  The  several  steps  were, 
therefore,  J(  or  J,  ),  J,  and  finally1  |_.  It  is  probable  that 
phonetic  considerations,  the  observation  of  the  frequent  substi- 
tution of  u  for  va  in  weak  verbal  and  nominal  forms,  as  in 
uhyate,  upyate,  supyate,  upta,  supta,  usita,  from  vah,  vap, 
svap  and  vas,  may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  framers  of  the  Brahma  alphabet  were,  as  pointed 
out  already,  Brahmans,  acquainted  with  phonetics  and  with 
grammatical  theories. 

The  last  case  of  mutilation,  I  believe,  occurs  in  the  Anu- 
svara (No  13,  Col.  VI,  b)  which  is  represented  by  a  simple  dot. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  substitute  for  the  small  circle  (Col.  VI,  a), 
which  reappears  very  commonly  in  certain  later  epigraphic  and 
literary  alphabets.  I  consider  the  circle  to  be  a  mutilated  minute 
ma,  the  upper  angle  of  which  was  omitted,2  and  I  believe  that 
this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  following  facts.  In  the  Edicts 
and  all  other  ancient  inscriptions  the  Anusvara  is  placed  rarely 
at  the  top  of  the  letter  after  which  it  is  pronounced.  Usually 


1  The  former  actual  existence  of  the  third  form  is  proved  by  the  Juugada 
O  (No  6,  Col.  VI,  f).  In  the  second  century  A.  D.  and  later,  the  U  fre- 
quently shows  a  curve  at  the  foot  instead  of  the  straight  line,  /  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  ancient  survival,  not,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  a  modern  development. 

8  I  must  acknowledge  that  M.  Halevy's  ingenious,  but  erroneous,  conjec- 
ture, according  to  which  the  Brahma  Anusvara  is  derived  from  the  Kha- 
n>>tlii  ma,  induced  me  to  frame  my  theory. 
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ami  regularly  it  stamls  opposite  the  middle,  l»nt  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  is  luuiid  al>»  to  the  right  of  tin-  foot.  Now  vo\v. 
consonants  always  stand  at  tin-  foot  of  tin-  pp-ci -din-/  -i^'ii  in 
the  oldest  Sanskrit  or  Mixed  in.-criptions  from  tin-  times  of  the 
[72]  Kusana  kind's  down  to  tin-  fifth  century  A.  I).,  when  the  Vi- 
i-inii>i  makes  first  it>  appearance.  Mop-over  all  such  vo\\ . 
consonants  are  made  exceedingly  small,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Virniixi.  and  they  an-  very  commonly  mutilated  at 
the  top.1  These  fact>  \\ould  fully  explain  the  use  of  a  small 
circle  for  a  vowelless  n/n  of  the  Asoka  type,  which  then  be- 
came the  general  sign  of  nasalisation  in  the  Brahma  alphabet, 
just  as  the  Kharosjhi  nut  was  turned  into  the  Kharosthi  Anus- 
vara.  My  theory,  of  course,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  tho 
P>rahma  alphabet  was  used  from  the  beginning,  not  for  Pra- 
krit, but  for  Sanskrit,  and  this  is  made  more  than  probable 
by  the  occurrence  of  ha  in  the  Mahabodhi  Gaya  alphabet  of 
the  masons,  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement  of  its  letters  on 
phonetic  principles,  see  above  p.  33,  likewise  by  the  numerous 
indications  that  the  alphabet  was  elaborated  by  phoneticists  or 
grammarians,  i.  e.,  by  Brahman  schoolmen. 

Short  straight  strokes  marking  the  additional  inutra,  are 
added  (originally  on  the  left')  to  the  vowel-signs  lor  .1  and  U 
in  order  to  frame  the  signs  for  the  long  vowels  A  i  No  1,  Col.  VI) 
and  If  (No  6,  Col.  VI,  d).  In  long  /  an  additional  dot  app<  ar> 
instead  of  the  stroke  which  would  not  have  agreed  with  the 
character  of  the  sign.:l 

Added  to  vowel  siirns  i  originally  on  the  right),  short  si 
indicate  a   change  of  the  (piality  of  the  sound.    This  is  the  way 


1  See  e.  y.  Epigr.  Ind.  II,  p.  208,  Mathura  Inscr.,  New  Sor.,  No  -.'7,  Dr.  Fleet's 
(Jnpta  Inscr.,  Nos  3,  6,  11,  etc.,  Dr.  Hot-rule's  H..\ver  MS.  jta**hn.  In  the 
tir.-t  mentioned  insi-rijitioii  tin-  >u  ol'  .liitiUmin  is  not  nuu-li  more  than  a 
tri:iii^lf,  in  the  linpta  iusi-rij>ti<iii.s  and  the  !  3.  m  is  regul- 

:irly  U. 

1  In  tho  actually  o.\i>ting  signs  th«-y  appear  »n  tho  rijrht,  because  the 
signs  were  turned  on  tho  change  in  the  direction  »f  the  writing. 

8  Dots  appear  for  short  horizontal  bars  al.-u  in  other  cases,  e.  y.  in  the 
livplicns  at  the  end  of  versos,  which  often  look  like,  and  have  be$Q 
misread,  as  Visargas.  Vice  re/-./  -mall  li.>ri/..<ntal  strokes  are  Mthstitutrd 
for  d"t>  f.  -/.  in  the  letter  /,  which  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Nasik  aud 
K.iil.  MTM  -'Hiiutinie.s  consist  .it"  three,  sliort  h.-ri/.-mtal  bars. 
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in  which  O,1  No  6,  Col.  VI,  f—  g,  has  been  formed  out  of  U, 
and  in  the  first  sign  (Col.  VI,  f),  the  stroke  stands  in  its 
[73]  original  position,  because  the  letter  (Jaugada  form)  has  not 
been  turned  round.  The  AI  (No  16,  Col.  VI,  b,  upper  row) 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  E  in  the  same  manner,  but 
the  letter  has  been  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 
sounds  u  and  o,  as  well  as  e,  and  ai,  appear  to  a  Hindu  and  to 
a  Sanskritist  closely  connected,  because  in  numberless  cases  o 
is  the  Guna  or  representative  of  u  in  strong  forms,  and  because 
e  and  ai  both  appear  in  the  strong  forms  of  roots  with  i  and  in 
derivatives  from  nouns  with  i  and  e.  These  phonetic  or  gram- 
matical affinities  no  doubt  influenced  the  formation  of  the  signs. 

Added  to  signs  for  consonants,  either  on  the  right  or 
across  the  top,  a  straight  stroke  likewise  denotes  a  change  of 
quality  viz.  that  the  sign  expresses  the  corresponding  sound  of 
a  different  class  or  Varga.  The  stroke  has  its  original  position 
in  the  Bhattiprolu  I  (No  12,  Col.  VI),  which  has  not  been 
turned  round.  It  appears  on  the  left  in  the  palatal  wa,2  because 
this  has  been  turned.  Its  position  is  again  the  original  one  in 
the  guttural  na,  which  in  the  Gaya  alphabet  and  the  Kusana 
(see  above  p.  31)  inscriptions  is  £*,  and  in  which  the  foot  of  the 
na  has  also  been  modified.  Finally  in  na  (No  14,  Col.  VI,  b) 
the  bar  goes  across  the  vertical.  The  peculiarities  of  the  last 
two  letters  are  probably  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  collisions 
with  na,  ne  and  0. 

Aspiration  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  a  curve  in  the 
Bhattiprolu  gha  (No  3,  Col.  VI),  and  the  ordinary  Brahma  sigas 
for  $ha  (No  4,  Col.  VI,  d),  pha  (No  17,  Col.  VI)  and  cha  (No  18, 
Col.  VI,  a — b)  are  derived  in  the  same  manner  from  da,  pa  and 
ca.  In  the  sign  for  cha  both  ends  of  the  curve  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  vertical  line  of  ca.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances, like  that  given  in  Col.  VI,  a,  in  which  a  difference 
between  the  two  halves  of  this  letter  is  clearly  discernible,  and 
the  one  half  is  angular,  the  other  round.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
older  forms.  The  second  sign  for  cha  (Col.  VI,  b)  which  consists 


1  The  sign    -ft-,    which  is  sometimes  given  for   0  in  ]>:il:ie<>gr;iiihic  works, 
does  not  exist 

2  See  above  the  remarks  under  No  14,  p.  65. 
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«>!'    a    circle    bisected    by    a    vertical    line    is    in    ray    opinion 
cursive. 

In  the  two  signs  for  /,///?  (No  2,  Ci.l.  VI  and  for  jhn 
(No  7,  Col.  VI)  an  angle  or  hook  serves  the  same  purjMjse  as 
tin-  curve  of  the  other  four  aspirates,  and  in  both  cases  the 
original  sign  is  mutilated  in  order  to  make  the  new  form  less 
eombenoxne,  The  ba  has  lost  its  base  line  and  the  ja  its  two 
[74]  bars.  It  seems  not  improbable,  as  has  already  been  sugu' 
by  others,  that  the  angle  or  hook  of  aspiration  may  be  a  cur- 
sive development  from  the  letter  ha. 

In  the  lingual  In,  derived  from  the  round  <]a  (No  4, 
Col.  VI,  e)  a  small  semicircle1  has  been  added  to  the  foot  of  the 
original  >ign  in  order  to  indicate  the  change  of  the  phonetic 
value.  Here  also,  I  believe,  we  may  recognise  the  influence 
of  the  grammarians  or  phoneticists.  For  the  sounds  (la  and  l<t 
are  frequently  interchanged  in  the  same  word.  Thus  we  find 
already  in  the  Vedas  regularly  a  la  for  a  (la  between  two 
vowels,  as  in  lie  for  ide.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  and  in  the  Pra- 
krits there  are  numerous  variants  like  nadi  and  nah,  nn-likera 
and  nnlikera  and  so  forth,  where  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide, 
which  is  the  original  form.  As  the  principle,  on  which  the  ordi- 
nary la  has  been  formed,  differs  from  the  more  general  one, 
applied  in  the  rase  of  the  Khattiprolu  letter,  I  consider  it  to  be 
of  later  origin. 

C.  The  Medial  Vowi-l*. 

Hitherto  two  systems  for  the  notation  of  the  medial  vo- 
wels have  become  known,  that  of  the  Kdicts  ami  all  the  later 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  inscriptions  and  that  of  Bhattiprolu.  The 
first,  which  is  by  far  the  older  one,  show>  clearly  the  influence 
of  the  grammarians  and  their  ingenuity.  As  the  vowel, 
pressed  in  the  beginning  of  words  by  the  representative  of  the 
Semitic  Alrjih,  occurs  in  Sanskrit  nearly  as  frequently  as  all  the 


-ilily  .1  -iu'ii  uhu-h  oi-i'iir*  in  .J;iu^;i<l;i  :nul  in  tlu-  Pillar  K«liit>  r*  i.  r. 
tin  with  :i  <lnt  ;i  tlif  font.  in:iy  have  the  name  value,  as  it  i<  iis<><!  iit 
\M>nls  \\liidi  have  (1. MI!, lt>  t'.,rins  \\itli  il»  ami  In  <>r  la  e.  g.  dutfi  or  dull, 
or  flakn,  Cfxfti  ai 
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other  vowels  taken  together,1  it  was  not  expressed  by  any  sign, 
but  considered  to  be  inherent  in  all  signs  for  consonants.  This 
device  fully  agrees  with  the  system  of  nearly  all  the  phonetic 
and  grammatical  treatises,  which,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has 
shown  so  clearly,  do  not  refer  to  written  letters  but  only  to 
sounds.2  They  almost  invariably  speak  of  the  kakara,  gakara 
[75]  and  so  forth.  The  commentators  no  doubt  are  right,  when 
they  assert,  that  the  vowel  has  been  added  in  order  to  make  the 
pronunciation  of  the  consonants  possible,  and  the  vowel  a  was 
selected  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence.  It  seems  impossible  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  two  facts,  and,  as  the  grammarians 
base  their  theories  on  spoken  words  not  on  written  texts,  I 
think  that  they  are  the  men  who  also  in  this  case  influenced 
the  formation  of  the  Brahma  alphabet. 

As  regards  the  other  vowels,  medial  a  is  expressed  by 
placing  to  the  right  of  the  consonant  the  same  short  horizontal 
stroke,3  used  for  the  differentiation  of  the  initial  A  from  A,  ap- 
parently because  the  other  portion,  the  short  a,  is  already 
contained  in  the  consonant.  The  remaining  ones  are  expressed 
by  the  signs  for  the  initial  vowels  or  by  modifications  thereof, 


1  See   Professor  Whitney's    calculations    in    his    Sanskrit   Grammar,    p.  73 
(second  edition). 

2  History  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,   p.  507  ff.    This   assertion   has   been   hotly   con- 
tested by  Professor  Goldstiicker  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Manava  Kalpa 
Sutra,   p.  13  ff.    But  Professor  Kielhorn,    who  has  studied  the  Vyakarana 
during  so   many  years,   informs   me   that  he   does   not  know  of  a  single 
passage    even    in    the    Bhasya,   which    indicates  with   certainty,    that    a 
written   text  of  Panini's  grammar   is  referred  to,   or  where  the  technical 
terms    of   the    grammarians    and    their   theoretical  speculations  refer    to 
written    signs;    see    also    his    remarks    in    Gurupiijakauinudi    p.  29 ff.    It 
seems,   therefore,   to   be   a   fact  that  the  grammatical  and  phonetic  rese- 
arches were  begun  either  before  the  introduction  of  writing  or  indepen- 
dently of  writing,  and  that  even  those  ancient  authors,  who  like  Paniiii, 
mention  alphabets  and  clerks,  continued  to  work  on  in  the  old  manner. 
I  must,  however,  add  that  Geheimrath  von  Btihtlingk  dissents  and  believes 
that  the  phrase  yathanyasam  in  the  Mahabhasya  (e.  g.  I,  22,  1.  3)  points 
to  a  written  text. 

3  Originally  the   stroke,   of  course,   stood   on   the   left,   and   it   is   found   in 
this   position  on  the  Eran  coin,   where  the  letters  run  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  see  the  Grundriss,  Tafel  II.  28.  I. 
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placed  above  or  below  the  consonants.  A  very  di-.-ir  cast-  i-  that 
«.t'  tin-  medial  <>  ill  the  >\  liable  /.'",'  uiven  in  two  forms  under 
No  6,  Col.  VI,  h — i.  If  tin-  /..  /.  «.  the  )>«>rtion  of  the  si^n 
I). -low  tlu;  second  bar,  is  removed,  there  remains  in  the  eighth 
sign  a  minute  initial  o  of  the  type  in  Col.  VI,  f,  and  in  the 
ninth  one  of  the  type  in  (Jol.  VI,  g.  Now  in  the  .laugada 
version  of  the  Kock  Edicts,  where  the  initial  O  has  the  top  bar 
to  the  right,  the  same  is  invariably  the  ease  with  the  medial  ". 
It,  therefore,  would  seem  that  the  writer  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  connection  of  the  two  signs.  But,  in  Asoka's  time  this 
[70]  feeling  was  dying  out.  For  in  Girnfir,  where  the  initial  O 
with  the  top  bar  to  the  left  alone  is  used,  the  medial  o  is  made 
in  both  ways,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  Delhi  Pillar  Kdiet 
VII,  2,  1.  2  we  have  once  the  cursive  medial  o  in  nigohani,  where 
both  strokes  are  placed  on  the  same  level  above  the  consonant. 
Equally  clear  is  the  case  of  the  medial  u,  which  U  the  initial 
U,  put  below  the  consonant.  This  is  distinctly  recognisable  in  the 
sign  dhu  (No  6,  Col.  VI,  b)  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  theKals!  ver- 
sion.2 Cursively  it  assumes  the  form,  given  in  Col.  VI,  c  or  of  p,  with 
the  omission  either  of  the  vertical  stroke  or  of  the  horizontal  bar  at 
the  end.  On  the  same  cursive  principle  ti,  which  in'ku  etc.  retains 
the  shape  of  {/(Grundriss,  1, 1 1,  p.  37),  is  expressed  by  two  strokes, 
placed  either  horizontally  at  the  side  of  the  consonant  (No  6,  Col.  VI, 
e)  or  below  the  consonant,  where  they  frequently  form  an  aeute 
anirle  but  are  also  placed  parallel  side  by  side.  These  facts  seem  to 
indicate  that  Asoka's  clerks  had  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  origin 

^D 

of  the  signs  for  medial  u  and  f/,  and  that  they  considered  tin- 
old  forms,  which  they  occasionally  used,  merely  as  permissible 
variants  without  any  special  significance.  In  later  inscriptions,3 
however,  reminiscences  of  the  origin  of  the  subscript  u  and  n  are 
found.  Thus  in  the  ancient  Sarada  characters  of  the  liaijnath 
I'ra-asti  and  elsewhere  pu  is  expressed  bv  ^. 

As  regards  the  medial   /,    the    small    an^le    to    the   left    »t' 
the  toj)  of  the  consonant  by  which  it  is    marked,    serins    to    be 

1  Compare  nUo  the  </o  ^  in  ;/««-/...  <;ini;u,  E.I.  I.  1.  11,  whore  n  distinct  O 

sl.'imN  almvo  ga. 

*   /•;.  </.    in    K:iNi.    K.li.-i    III,   1.  s   (iu 
8  Compare  also  tin-  (Jrumlriss,  .,„   in  T:if.  VII.  1".  -J":  /.!,„   in  T.nf.  VII.  3D. 

Ml:    ;><   in   T.-.t    VII    3i;.  \\1;    :,i,,l   /,/,„    i,,   T;ii.  \ll    M    \  \      \\1 
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the  result  of  a  connexion  of  the  three  dots  of  the  initial  vowel 
by  means  of  two  lines,  see  the  ki  No  16,  Col.  VI,  d — e,  lower 
row.  As  long  as  the  Brahma  alphabet  was  written  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  the  i-strokes,  as  well  as  all  other  vowel  signs 
of  course  stood  to  the  left  of  the  consonant.  In  the  Kills!  ver- 
sion, Ed.  XIII,  2,  1.  10,  there  are  two  signs,  at  the  end  of  the 
words  anuvidhiyamti  and  anuvidhiyisamti,  where  the  vowel 
has  this  position.  They  look  like  A,  because  the  vowel  strokes 
have  been  added  to  the  middle  of  the  consonant.  A  better 
formed  ti  with  the  vowel  on  the  left  occurs  in  Allahabad, 
Ed.  I  (end),  and  a  similar  hi  on  the  Sohgaura  copperplate,  1.  4. 
The  medial  I  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  initial  I, 
but  to  have  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  [77]  straight 
stroke,  denoting  also  in  other  cases  the  lengthening  of  vowels, 
which  for  convenience's  sake  in  this  case  was  made  vertical. 
Cursively  the  angle  of  medial  i  is  converted  in  Girnar  into  a 
shallow  curve  and  medial  I  is  expressed  by  a  curve  bisected 
by  a  vertical  stroke. 

The  sign  for  medial  e,  a  straight  or  slanting  line  to  the 
left  of  the  consonant,  I  take  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  triangular 
initial  E}  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  indicated  by  dots 
in  the  ke,  figured  under  No  16,  Col.  VI,  a,  upper  row.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  Edicts  forms  like  ^  are  occasionally  used 
for  ge,  where  the  vowel  sign  seems  to  consist  not  of  a  line, 
but  of  a  hook  put  on  the  top  of  the  letter.  Such  forms  are 
perhaps  ancient  survivals,  dating  from  a  time  when  the  vowel 
was  represented  by  an  angle,  to  which  the  triangle  probaVly 
was  reduced  in  the  first  instance.  The  position  of  the 
e-stroke  is  abnormal,  as  it  stands  to  the  left  of,  or  before,  the 
letter,  after  which  it  is  pronounced.  The  cause  is  no  doubt, 
that,  if  it  had  been  placed  to  the  right,  it  would  have  been 
undistinguishable  from  medial  long  a. 

In  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  initial  AI  consisting 
of  e  and  a  horizontal  bar  to  the  left  of  the  top,  the  medial  «i 
is  expressed  by  two  bars  to  the  left  of  the  consonant,  sec  the 
syllable  thai  from  the  Girnar  version,  given  under  No  1(5, 
Col.  VI,  c,  upper  row. 

The  absence  of  a  medial  vowel  between  two  consonants 
is  expressed  by  the  formation  of  a  ligature,  in  which  ordinarily 
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the  second  consonant  or  its  most  essential  portion  is  attached 
t<>  tlic  foot  of  the  first.  In  tin-  <iirnar  and  Siddflpur  versions 
however,  the  ligatures  sta,  tjm,  vya1  as  well  as  those  contain- 
ing a  raf  like  tra,  pro,  and  vra  show  the  inverse  order  and 
are  spelt  $*a,  pta,  yva,  rta  and  so  forth,  while  all  the  others 
like  sta,  mha  etc.  are  formed  regularly.  Moreover,  in  the  words 
bramhaiia  (Girnflr  IV,  1.  2)  and  drahyitavyaifl  (Siddapur,  1, 1. 9)  the 
first  vertical  of  ba  and  the  two  vertical  strokes  of  da  have 
been  converted  into  wavy  ra-lines.  These  irregularities  are  no 
[78]  doubt  due  to  an  artistic  feeling  and  the  desire  of  the  clerks  to 
produce  regular,  shapely  signs.  The  combinations  of  the  conson- 
ants with  medial  vowels  furnish  analogies.  Properly  all  the 
vowels  ought  to  stand  to  the  right  of  the  foot  of  the  consonants. 
It'  the  majority  is  nevertheless  placed  at  the  top,  that  has  been 
done  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Later  inscriptions 
also  furnish  a  few  isolated  cases  of  an  inversion  of  the  order 
of  the  elements  of  ligatures.  Thus  the  name  of  Ca§tana's  fa- 
ther is  spelt  on  the  coins  Ysamotika  instead  of  Syamotika  and 
Harsa's  Banskhera  Plate  of  A.  D.  628/9  offers  vannra  for 
varnna. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  ligatures  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  absence  of  vowels  must  again  be  sought  for  in  the 
influence  of  the  Sanskrit  phoneticists  on  the  development  of 
the  Brahma  alphabet.  The  Pratisakhyas  and  the  later  works 
on  phonetics  and  grammar  all  use  the  expression  sainyukta- 
/.-x'O-a  "a  conjunct  syllable"  for  groups  like  kta,  kra  and  so 
forth.  The  combination  of  the  signs  in  writing  looks  very 
much  like  a  practical  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  manner  in  which  the  absence  of  a  vowel  after  a  final 
consonant  was  probably  expressed,  has  been  stated  in  the  re- 
marks on  the  Anusvara,  above  p.  74  f. 

The  Bhattiprolu  system  of  vowel-notation  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  merely  by  marking  the  short  a  by  the  bar,  which 
denotes  a  in  the  Edicts,  and  the  long  a  by  the  same  bar  plus 
a  vertical  or  slanting  stroke,  hanging  down  from  it,  e.  </.  _t 

1  At  least   iii   vyamjanato,  Ed.  Ill,  1.  6.    The  cases  of  the   passive  future 
l>:irtirijili"<  in  layva  are  doubtful,  as  they  may  have  been  prooovfeoed  as 
they   ;uv   written,    compare   Pali   mayham    and   so   forth.     The  Siddapur 
version  has  tavya  in  drahyitavyam. 
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na  and  h  na.  This  system,  according  to  which  the  conso- 
nants have  no  inherent  a,  seems  to  have  been  invented  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  forming  the  ligatures,  which 
make  the  ordinary  Brahma  alphabet  cumbersome  and  difficult 
to  read  in  its  later  developments,  and  in  order  to  express  final 
consonants  more  conveniently.  I  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  of 
later  origin,  especially  as  the  other  Bhattiprolu  vowel-signs  do 
not  differ  from  the  ordinary  ones.  The  invention  must,  of  course, 
have  been  made  for  writing  Sanskrit,  as  the  Prakrits  have 
few  groups  of  dissimilar  medial  consonants  and  no  final  ones. 
To  sum  up— the  forty  four  letters1  of  the  ordinary  Brah- 
ma alphabet,  traceable  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  as  well  as  the 
variants  of  the  Bhattiprolu  inscrip-  [79]  tions,  contain  represen- 
tatives of,  and  derivatives  from,  all  the  twenty  two  Semitic 
characters,  viz: — 


Semitic 
letters 
Aleph 
Beth 
Gimel 


Zain 

Cheth 

Theth 

Yod 

Kaph 


Brahma  letters 

a  (initial) 

ba 

ga 

dha 

ha 

va 

Ja 
gha 

tha 

ya 

ka 


Derivatives 

a  (initial  and  medial) 

bha 

gh  (Bhattiprolu) 

da,  da  {  ' 
I  (a 

u  {       (initial  and  medial) 
I  o 

jha 

* 
tha,  ta 


1  With  respect  to  the  missing  A  U  and  (A)h  it  may  be  noted,  that  the 
forms  of  A  U  in  the  Gupta  and  Pallava  inscriptions,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  Bower  MS ,  show  that  it  was  derived  from  O  by  the  addition  of  a 
bar  to  the  right  of  the  vertical.  But  the  medial  an  in  the  Bharahnt  Torana 
inscription  (Grundriss,  I,  1 1,  Taf.  II.  '2H.  XVIII)  makes  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  second  form  with  the  additional  bar  to  the  left.  Regarding  the 
origin  of  the  Visarga,  which  first  occurs  in  the  Knsana  inscriptions,  of  the 
Jihvamiillya  and  Upadhmanlya,  first  traceable  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions, 
I  am  not  able  to  suggest  anything. 
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Semitic 

l.-ttcr> 

Lamed 
Mem 

Nun 
Samech 

Ain 

Phe 

Tsade 

Qoph 

Resh 

Shin 

Taw 


Brahma  letters 


la 


Derivative* 


a 
I 

(Bhattiprolu) 

(initial) 

m  (Anusvftra) 
/  na 

I!"     \ 
I     '.'" 

{sa 
fa 
(e  (medial)  ai 

1   i*      J    (initial     A- 

•pa 

ca 

kha 

ra 

6a 

ta 


I'll'l 
cha 


With  the  exception  of  the  signs  for  the  sibilants  &a  and 
sa-sa,  which  in  consequence  of  modifications,  introduced,  it 
[80]  would  seem,  independently  by  the  Hindus,1  resemble  later 
Aramaic  characters,  the  Brahma  letters  closely  agree  with  or 
are  most  easily  derivable  from  the  old  types  of  the  North-Semitic 
alphabet.  And  the  Brahma  initial  vowels  A  and  E  as  well  as 
the  consonants  kha,  ga,  gha,  tha,  dha,  ba  and  va  point  to  par- 
ticularly archaic  prototypes,  while  ha  and  ta  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  somewhat  modified  forms.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  the  Semitic  alphabet  became  known  to  the  Hindus  at  a 
period  when  the  angle  of  its  Aleph  opened  wide  and  the  .ver- 
tical crossbar  protruded  about  equally  on  the  two  sides,  when 
the  top  of  Bet h  was  still  closed,  when  ga  consisted  of  an  angle 
open  below,  when  Daleth  had  not  yet  developed  a  tail,  when 
Waw  consisted  of  a  semicircular  head  with  a  vertical  depending 
from  the  middle,  when  Cheth  had  three  bars,  when  Theth  and 
Ain  were  quite  or  nearly  circular  and  Qoph  had  a  round  head 
with  a  vertical  hanging  down  from  it,  but  when  the  simplified 
He  consisting  only  of  three  strokes  had  been  developed  and 
the  left  half  of  the  original  crossbar  of  Taw  had  nearly  or 
quite  disappeared. 


1  See  the  remarks  made  above  p.  67  under  No  15  and  p.  71  under  No  21. 

6* 
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According  to  the  dates  of  the  Semitic  inscriptions,  which 
can  come  into  question,  those  of  Mesa's  stone  and  the  Assyrian 
weights,  this  period  must  fall  somewhere  between  circiter  890 
and  750  B.  C.,  probably  more  towards  the  lower  than  the  re- 
moter of  the  two  limits.  Hence  the  terminus  a  quo  for  the 
introduction  of  the  prototypes  of  the  Brahma  letters  lies  between 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighth,  or  about  800  B.  C.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  some  fur- 
ther considerations  make  it  probable  that  their  actual  impor- 
tation took  place  at  this  early  time. 

As  the  Brahma  ha  goes  back  to  a  form  of  He,  which  is 
not  found  in  any  Phoenician  alphabet,  but  occurs  on  the  As- 
syrian weights,  where  also  a  Taw  very  similar  to  the  Brahma 
ta  is  found,  the  conjecture  seems  not  altogether  improbable 
that  the  Semitic  alphabet  may  have  come  to  India  through 
Mesopotamia.  And  it  would  agree  with  such  an  assumption 
that  passages  in  ancient  Indian  works  prove  the  early  exist- 
ence of  a  navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  somewhat 
[81]  later  occurrence  of  trading  voyages,  undertaken  by  Hindu 
merchants  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  rivers. 

The  now  well  known  Baveru  Jataka,1  to  which  Professor 
Minayeff  first  drew  attention,  narrates  that  Hindu  merchants 
exported  peacocks  to  Baveru.  The  identification  of  Baveru 
with  Babiru  or  Babylon  is  not  doubtful,  and  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  above  p.  16ff.,  regarding  the  age  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Jatakas,  the  story  indicates  that  the  Vanias  of 
Western  India  undertook  trading  voyages  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  of  its  rivers  in  the  fifth,  perhaps  even  in  tlte 
sixth  century  B.  C.,  just  as  in  our  days.  This  trade  very  pro- 
bably existed  already  in  much  earlier  times.  For  the  Jatakas 
contain  several  other  stories,  describing  voyages  to  distant 
lands  and  perilous  adventures  by  sea,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  very  ancient  Western  ports  of  Surparaka-Supara  and 
Bharukacha-Broach  are  occasionally  mentioned.  References  to 
sea-voyages  are  also  found  in  two  of  the  most  ancient  Dhar- 


1  No  339,  see  Fausboll,  Jatakas,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126ff.  It  lias  been  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  7ff. 
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mastttras.  BaudhAyana,1  Dh.  S.  II,  2,  2,  forbids  them  to  the 
orthodox  Bruhmans  and  prescribes  a  severe  penance  for  a 
transgression  of  the  prohibition.  But  he  admits,  Dh.  S.  I,  2,  4, 
that  such  transgressions  were  common  among  tli<-  "Northern- 
ers", or  strictly  speaking,  the  Aryans  living  north  of  the 
author's  home,  th<  Pravidian  districts.  The  other  forbidden 
practices,  mentioned  in  the  same  Sutra  as  customary  among 
the  Northerners,  such  as  the  traffic  in  wool  and  in  animals  with 
two  rows  of  teeth,  (horses,  mules,  etc.),  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  and  Northwestern  India  are  meant. 
It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Western  Asia.  Tin-  same  author,  Dh.  S.  I.  18.  14  and 
(Jautama,  X.  33  h'x  also  the  duties,  payable  by  shipowners  to 
the  king.  Even  from  still  earlier  times  there  is  the  story  of 
a  shipwreck,  the  scene  of  which  must  have  been  the  Indian 
[82]  Ocean.  Numerous  hymns  of  the  Rgveda  mention  the  mighty 
deed  of  the  twin  brethren,  the  ASvins,  who  saved  Bhujyu,  the 
son  of  Tugra,  from  the  sea,  "where,  as  one  account  says,1 
there  is  no  support,  no  rest  for  the  foot  or  the  hand,  after 
he  had  ascended  the  hundred-oared  galley,"  of  the  two  deities. 
The  later  Vedic  literature  contains  also  a  few  evidently 
Semitic  legends,  among  which  that  of  the  Deluge  and  Mann's 
preservation  in  a  ship,  built  by  the  advice  of  a  miraculous 
fish,  is  the  most  noteworthy,3  and  it  is  possible,  that  they  may 
have  been  brought  over  from  Mesopotamia  by  the  early  Ind- 
ian navigators  and  traders.  But  this  is  of  course  a  mere  pos- 


1  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XIV.  |.j>  146,  200,  217.  Later  Smrtis  e.g. 
Mann  VIII,  157,  give  rules  regarding  marine  insurance  and  other  matters 
referring  to  sea-borne  trade.  Moreover,  Mann  III,  15(>  declares  a  Brahman, 
\vlui  has  gone  to  sea,  to  be  unworthy  of  entertainment  at  a  Sraddha. 

f  R.  V.  I,  116.  5,  see  also  the  larger  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary  *ub  voce 
Blmjyii,  and  Prof.  Oldenberg,  Vedische  Religion,  p.  -14.  I  quite  agree 
with  Professor  Oldeuberg  regarding  the  intrri>p'tati.>M  of  tin-  myth,  but 
I  \\-mld  not  venture  to  infer  from  the  deeds  of  the  Asvins  and  of  tlioir 
Qreek  representative,  tin-  I>i»*k»upii,  that  the  In«l.- -European  race  ori- 
ginally dwelt  near  the  sea. 

•  I   am   glad    t.i   see   that   Professor  Oldenberg,  Vedische  Religion,   p 
also  dorian-   tins   myth   t»   ln>   ln>rn>\M-<l    t'miu  a  Semitic    s»iirve.    in    *pite 
of  Prof.  M.  Milller's  and  Prof.  Lindm-r'-   attempt*   to   make  it  an  Indo- 
Aryan  invention. 
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sibility,  and  other  explanations  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Brah- 
manical  literature  may  be  and  have  been,  suggested.  The  pas- 
sages, adduced  above,  are  however  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Indo-Aryans  began  to  navigate  the  Indian  Ocean  in  very  re- 
mote times,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  imaginable  that  they 
themselves  imported  the  Semitic  letters  from  Mesopotamia. l 

Between  this  importation  and  the  complete  elaboration  of 
the  Brahma  alphabet  there  lay,  however,  in  all  probability  a 
prolonged  period.  This,  I  think,  appears  from  the  following 
considerations.  One  of  the  undeniable  results  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  enquiry  is  that  the  Brahma  alphabet  must  be  con- 
sidered the  work  of  Brahmans,  acquainted  with  phonetic  and 
grammatical  theories.  The  Pandit's  'hand  is  clearly  visible  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  used  by  Asoka's  masons  at 
Mah&bodhi  Gaya,  according  to  their  organic  value  as  vowels, 
diphthongs,  nasalised  vowel,  vowel  with  the  spirant,  gutturals, 
palatals  and  linguals.  And  it  is  also  visible  at  a  much  earlier 
stage,  in  the  very  formation  of  the  alphabet.  Nobody  but  a 
[83]  grammarian  or  phoneticist  would  have  thought  of  deriving  five 
nasals,  one  for  each  class  of  the  Indian  consonants,  from  the  two 
Semitic  prototypes  and  of  inventing  in  addition  a  sign  to  denote 
the  nasalisation  of  vowels,  the  Anusvara,  or  of  forming  two 
spirants,  ha  and  the  Visarga.  Nobody  but  a  Sanskrit  grammar- 
ian would  express  the  initial  U  by  half  the  sign  for  va?  and 
the  phonetically  very  different,  but  etymologically  allied  .set 
and  sa  by  modifications  of  one  sign,  or  derive  the  initial  O  from 
U,  /from  E3  and  la  from  tZa.4  And  only  a  grammarian  wouifl 
invent  the  peculiar  system  of  notation  for  medial  vowels, 
which  throughout  marks  the  distinction  between  short  and  long 
ones5  omits  the  short  a,  and  expresses  the  long  a  by  adding  to  the 
consonants  the  mark,  used  for  differentiating  A  from  A,  and  the 
remaining  medial  vowels  by  combinations  of  the  initial  vowel- 


1  Compare   the   case   of  the  Tibetan  alphabet,   the  elements  of  which  the 
Tibetan  Thon  -  mi   or  Samhhota  is   said   to  have  imported  from  Magadha 
between  A.  D.  630—660,  Jour.  As.  Sue.  Bengal,  vol.  LVII,  p.  41  f. 

2  See  above  p.  74. 
8  See  above  p.  66  f. 

4  See  above  p.  77. 

5  See  Wackemagol,  Altindische  Grammatik,  vol.  I,  p.  LVII,  Note  3. 
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signs,  or  of  mollifications  tli.-r.-of,  with  the  consonants.  This 
is  so  complicated  and  so  highly  artificial  that  only  a  Brahman's 
or  Pandit's  ingenuity  can  have  worked  it  out. 

Tin-re  are  also  very  good  reasons  for  alleging  that  an  Ind- 
ian alj>lial>< -t,  elaborated  by  traders  or  other  men  of  business, 
clerks  and  accountants,  would  never  have  possessed  a  single 
medial  vowel.  For  until  a  very  recent  period,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  Indian  traders  never  used  any  medial  vowels  in  their 
books  or  in  their  correspondence.  Almost  every  child  in  Gujarat 
knows  the  story  of  the  letter,1  sent  by  a  Vflnio  to  his  relatives, 
which  caused  great  grief  and  lamentation  owin^  to  the  want  of 
tin-  vowel  signs.  Tin-  letter,  it  is  said,  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage: <*3fi  Tnmr  TO  V*  mil  ^iZ  ^  N  On  seeing  it,  the  reci- 
pients at  once  began  to  lament  loudly.  They  interpreted  it  to 
in.  an:  ^e^T  ^rr*  *H^  TOT  ^%  ^T^  ^  %  "Uncle  died  to- 
day  and  aunt  beats  her  breast."  A  sympathising  neighbour 
inquired  for  the  cause  of  the  wailing.  On  being  shown  the 
letter,  he  remarked  that  the  outside  did  not  bear  the  usual 
superscription  of  announcements  of  deaths,  viz.  "Strip  and 
[84]  read",2  and  he  suggested  that  the  missive  might  be  read:  — 
siTRlt  ^smTT  TOT  *ft  ^m*T  ^rtZ  %  "Uncle  has  gone  to  Aj- 
inlr  and  aunt  is  at  Kot."  On  further  enquiry  this  proved  to 
be  correct. 

The  progress  of  vernacular  education  and  the  action  of 
the  English  lawcourts  and  of  the  native  princes  has  of  late 
changed  these  habits  of  the  mercantile  classes.  As  the  law- 
courts  refuse  to  take  ledgers  written  without  vowel-signs  as 
legal  evidence,  as  the  native  princes  follow  suit,3  and  as  the 
schools  now  teach  composition,  the  Vflnias  and  accountants  write 


1  The  story  is  a  regular  Indian  "Joe  Miller",  and  is  »-..iiiiii"iily  told  by 
the  masters  to  the  schoolboys.  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson  informs  me  that  a 
similar  story  is  rimvnt  in  tin-  Bengal  l'resi<lcn< 

*  A  Hindu  becomes  impure  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  relative  and  is 
i-liligod  to  throw  away  the  rlothos,  which  he  wears  when  the  news  of 
such  an  event  conn'-.  In  <>nlcr  to  «l>vi:ito  tin  necessary  loss,  the  announ- 
cements of  deaths  bear  on  tin-  outside  the  words,  given  above. 

1  In  1*7.~>  Maharaja  Kanlm-sin^h  c,|  K.iMiur  told  me  that  he  had  weaned 
\i\-~  rl.-rk*  1'rom  the  liad  hnliit  "t"  writing  their  Takkari  or  Dogr*  cha- 
racters without  vowels  by  refusing  t..  pas*  account-,  uiitten  in  this 
manner. 
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at  present  more  frequently  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Brah- 
mans  do  and  have  done  always  and  almost  without  exception.1 
With  such  propensities  prevailing  among  the  business 
people  of  modern  times,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those  be- 
longing to  a  very  remote  antiquity  would  have  acted  differently 
and  would  have  framed  for  their  writing  a  vowel-system  which 
their  descendants  discarded.  Nevertheless — though  the  Brah- 
man schoolmen  undoubtedly  have  framed  the  Brahma  alpha- 
bet,— the  introduction  of  its  elements,  the  Semitic  signs,  into 
India  is  presumably  due  to  the  merchant  class.2  For  the  Va- 
nias  naturally  came  most  into  contact  with  foreign  nations. 
Moreover,  they  were  the  men  who  most  urgently  wanted  a 
means  for  perpetuating  the  record  of  their  daily  transactions, 
while  the  Brahmans  possessed  since  very  early  times  the  sys- 
tem of  oral  instruction  for  preserving  their  literary  composi- 
[85]  tions  and  for  teaching  them  to  their  pupils,  to  which  they 
have  always  adhered.  Traces  of  the  existence  of  this  system  are 
found,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  already  pointed  out,  even 
in  the  Rgveda,  in  the  famous  Frog  -  hymn,  R.V.,  VII,  103, 
5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  bull-frogs,  that  the  one  imitates  the 
cry  of  the  other,  "just  as  a  pupil  repeats  the  words  of  his 
teacher".  Its  full  development,  which  is  found  in  the  later 
Vedic  works,  both  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Vedangas  and  has 
been  described  repeatedly,3  must  certainly  be  as  early  as 
the  period  when  the  Semitic  letters  can  have  been  imported, 
or  even  more  ancient.  With  this  system  the  Brahmans  can- 
not have  felt  the  necessity  for  writing  so  strongly  as  the  men, 
of  business,  and  it  is  also  for  this  reason  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  the  first  Hindus  who  practised  writing.  Nay, 


1  I  have  seen  one  Gujaratl  inscription  without  vowels,  which  may  be  due 
to  a  Brahman.  It  is  incised  on  the  right  hand  gate  post  of  the  temple 
of  Dharanldhar  at  Dehemii  in  Northwestern  Gujarat  and  omitting  the 
date,  runs  thus:  ?|\«s(  «f  1|i^J  Tjfcf  *T  ^Rf  «f  "^^  ^"^  ||  Its  meaning 
was  interpreted  to  me,  as  follows:  ff^^wft  tjft^I  ^T^  %  ^T^*ft 
TT^H  ^T^TT  "The  Musalman  army  came  and  the  Rao  of  Vav  was 
defeated." 

*  See  also  Westergaard,  Zwei  Abhandlungen,  p.  37  f. 

8  M.  Miiller,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  503if. ,  ouiip;uv 
also  A.  Weher,  Indische  Studien,  X,  p.  128ff. 
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it  may  be  even  doubted  whether  they  oared  to  undertake  the 
adaptation  of  the  foreign*  invention  very  soon  after  it  had  be- 
come known  to  the  mercantile  class. 

Further,  when  they  undertook  it,  the  evolution  of  the  4<3 
signs  of  the  Brahmi  lipi  from  the  22  Semitic  characters  cannot 
have  been  accomplished  very  quickly.  The  evidence  of  the 
Bhattiprolu  alphabet  shows  that  in  the  case  of  several  letters 
more  attempts  than  one  were  made,  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
Fdicts,  the  ordinary  Brahml  lipi,  likewise  bears  witness  that 
the  signs  were  invented  gradually.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  dental  dha  yielded,  by  a  slight  transposition  of  one 
of  its  lines,  the  dental  da,  from  this  the  lingual  da  was  derived 
by  the  omission  of  the  lower  vertical  stroke,  and  from  the 
lingual  (/a  came,  by  the  addition  of  a  curve,  the  lingual  $Aa, 
as  well  as,  by  the  addition  of  the  semicircle,  the  lingual  la. 
The  series  of  the  derivatives  from  va,  from  the  dental  tha, 
tin-  dental  na,  the  Bhaftiprolu  ?  and  from  the  initial  E  are 
similarly  complicated.  It  is  incredible  that  in  these  cases  the 
whole  series  of  derivatives  should  have  been  invented  at  one 
time  or  even  in  quick  succession,  though  no  doubt  the  Brah- 
mans  had  their  system  of  phonetics,  based  on  spoken  works, 
to  guide  them  and  to  help  them  on. 

[86]  It  would  thus  seem  that  a  not  inconsiderable  interval 
must  lie  between  the  first  importation  of  the  Semitic  letters  and 
the  complete  elaboration  of  the  Brahma  alphabet.  First  the  im- 
ported characters  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  traders  and 
the  men  of  business,  during  which  period,  as  perhaps  may.  be 
inferred  from  the  treatment  of  the  Arabic  letters  during  the 
Mahommedan  period,  none  or  very  slight  modifications  wrn- 
introduced.  Next  came  the  transference  of  the  foreign  invention 
to  the  Brahmans  and  finally  it>  adaptation  to  the  \\ants  of  the 
Sanskrit  langua- 

These  considerations  certainly  show  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Semitic  letters  mu>t  fall  centuries  before  the  period  when 
the  Brahma  alphabet  \va-  in  general  use,  t.  e.  500  B.  C.  or 
thereabouts.  And  they  thus  confirm  the  approximate  date, 
deduced  aliovo  from  the  .•)"•!•  of  the  Semitic  si^ns.  which  np- 
p'-.-ir  to  have  bren  the  prototypes  of  the  Indian  modifications. 
Thi>  date,  I  repeat,  is  merely  approximate  and  I  may  add, 
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provisional.  New  finds  of  ancient  Semitic  or  Indian  inscriptions 
may,  and  very  likely  will,  alter  it.  And  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  such  discoveries  forced  us  to  put  the  terminus  a  quo 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Semitic  characters  into  India  earlier 
than  is  advisable  on  the  evidence,  available  at  present. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  Brahma  alphabet  is  the  work  of 
the  Brahmans  has  also,  it  seems  to  me,  a  certain  bearing  on  the 
vexed  question  whether  in  ancient  times  writing  was  used  for  liter- 
ary purposes.  I  believe  that  it  enables  us  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  of  course  with  certain  reservations.  For  the 
Brahmans,  though  often  considered  mere  dreamers,  are  in  re- 
ality very  practical  people,  who,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
do  not  take  and  never  have  taken  trouble  with  anything  that 
does  not  serve  their  purposes.  As  they  adapted  the  Semitic 
letters  to  the.  wants  of  their  sacred  language  in  a  very  thorough 
manner,  I  consider  it  certain  that  they  also  utilised  their  in- 
vention at  once  for  their  special  aims,  the  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  they  committed  at  least  their  scientific  composi- 
tions to  writing.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  probable,  that 
in  early  times  the  MSS.  were  used  otherwise  than  esoterically, 
as  auxiliaries  for  composition  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
texts,  much  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Geheimrath  von  Boht- 
lingk,  Professor  Whitney  and  Dr.  Burnell.1 

Their  Mantras  and  other  sacred  compositions  may  have 
remained  unwritten  somewhat  longer.  That  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected,  as  the  Brahmans  had  a  great  interest  in 
[87]  keeping  their  "great  medicine"  secret.  And  there  are  al^o 
several  indications  to  this  effect,  such  as  the  imprecations 
against  copyists  of  the  Veda  and  the  general  feeling,  even 
among  the  heterodox  sectarians,  that  sacred  books  ought  to  be 
preserved  only  orally. 

The  Southern  Bauddhas  and  the  Jainas  give  expression 
to  this  feeling  by  asserting  that  their  sacred  books  were  written 
only  many  centuries  after  their  composition.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  their  dates  are  always  quite  correct.  The  occurrence 
of  a  petaki  (literally  "a  Pitaka-possessor")  a  monk  who  knows 
one  or  more  Pitakas  (see  above  p.  18),  certainly  proves  that  the 


1  See  Elements  of  South-Indian  Palaeography,  p.  10  and  compare  also  the 
Gruudriss,  I,   11,  p.  3  f . 
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Buddhist  seriptitn-  \\erc  written,  when  the  Bharahut  Stftpa  was 
built.  I'itnl.-fi  is  only  ';i  basket'  or  'a  box*  and  corresponds  to 
tin-  modern  ,/,,//„,/,,  of  cardboard  or  wood  in  which  the  Jainas 
usually  keep  the  MSS.  of  their  parish  libraries.  A»  soon  as  the 
Buddhists  divided  their  scriptures  into  Pijakas,1  they  must  of 
course  have  In  in  written.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  inscription  of  the 
l»'tnhi,  which  shows  the  same  characters  as  the  Edicts,  be- 
longs approximately  i«  the  same  time  as  the  latter,  the  traditional 
date  of  the  Ceylonese  Buddhists,  who  say  that  their  Canon  was 
first  committed  to  writing  about  88  B.  C.,  must  be  considerably 
wrong.  The  oldest  MSS.,  actually  found,  are  probably  the 
lurch  bark  leaves,  inscribed  with  Kharosthl  letters,  from  the 
topes  of  the  Panjab.3  Next  comes  the  Bower  MSS.  with  the 
characters  of  the  oldest  Gupta  inscriptions,  then  follow  the 
Horiu/i  paliuleaf,  the  Bakhshali  MS.,  the  Cambridge  Collection 
from  Nepal  and  the  Bombay  Collections  of  Jaina  MSS.  Older 
documents  than  are  accessible  at  present,  both  on  birchbark 
or  palmleaves  and  on  stone  or  metal,  will  no  doubt  be  found, 
as  soon  as  the  old  historical  sites  of  India  are  excavated  in  a 
thorough  and  rational  manner. 


1  The  term  pltaka  occurs  in  one  of  the  latest  portions  of  the  Vinaya.  the 
Parivara,  I,  1  (Oldenberg  Vinaya  pitaka,  vol.  V,  p.  3),  where  also  a  tipe- 
(aki  is  mentioned. 

1  Though  often  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  late  use  of  writing  for  literary 
purposes  (see  e.  g.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  XIII,  p.  XXXVff.  ,  this 
assertion  of  the  Dlpavamsa  and  Mahilvamsa  is,  I  fear,  not  worth  much 
more  than  the  contradictory  story  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists.  The  Chinese 
boldly  assert  that  the  Canon  \vns  written  on  palm  leaves  immediately 
after  Buddha's  death  (GrundrLss,  I,  11,  p.  89)  and  that  in  A.  D.  489 
a  MS.  of  the  Vinaya  was  extant,  which  bore  975  dots,  marking  the  number 
of  the  readings  at  the  annual  Pavaraua  since  the  time  of  UpAli,  who  is 
said  to  have  entered  the  first  dot  (Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.,  1896,  p.  436  f).  Like 
-imilar,  certainly  im-orroct,  stories  of  the  Brahmans  and  others  regarding 
their  scriptures,  the  tradition  of  the  two  Pali  rhr-Miii-lo-i  may  In-  taken 
merely  as  the  product  <>(  tin-  \\.-ll  founded  belief  that  the  Buddi 
imitating  the  Hr:ilmi:ms.  preserved  their  scriptures  orally  for  a  prolonged 
period.  Hut  oven  if  it  is  considered  to  be  historical,  it  refers  only  to 
Ceylmi  not  to  Imli.'i. 

<m:ill    iV.-iiriin -nt   with   the   letters   mi,  dha  and  yn  (?)   is   figured   in 
II    II    Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  Plate  HI,  N««  11. 


Appendix  I. 
The  Origin  of  the  Kharosthi  Alphabet. 


[44]  l  Though  the  origin  of  the  Kharosthi  alphabet  is  much 
easier  to  explain  than  the  derivation  of  the  Brahmi  and  though 
the  general  lines  for  the  enquiry  have  already  been  settled  by 
others,  yet  a  somewhat  fuller  review  of  the  whole  question, 
than  the  narrow  compass  of  my  Grundriss  der  indischen  Pa- 
laeographie  permits,  will  perhaps  not  be  superfluous.  The  very 
considerable  progress,  which  has  been  achieved,  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Kharosthi  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas  in  his 
edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays,  vol.  II,  p.  147  ff.,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor  in  The  Alphabet,  vol.  II,  p.  256 ff.,  and  by  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  also  settled  the  value  of  many  of  its  signs, 
in  his  book  on  The  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  31  ff. 

Sir  A.  Cunningham's  remarks  refer  to  the  first  point  which 
requires  consideration  in  all  questions  of  this  kind,  viz.  the 
true  character  of  the  script,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  dete/- 
mined.  He  has  emphatically  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
palaeographists  that  the  Kharosthi  is  an  Indian  alphabet,  and 
by  an  ingenious  utilisation  of  his  finds  of  ancient  coins  in  the 
ruins  of  Taxila  he  has  shown  that  the  Kharosthi  held  always, 
during  the  whole  period  for  which  epigraphic  evidence  is  avail- 
able, only  a  secondary  position  by  the  side  of  the  Brahma  al- 
phabet even  in  Northwestern  India.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
the  reminder  regarding  the  essentially  Indian  character  of  the 
alphabet  should  have  been  necessary,  as  even  a  superficial 

1  The  bracketed  figures  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  first  edition  <>f  this 
article  in  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  (Vienna 
Oriental  Journal)  vol.  IX. 
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considers-  [45]  tion  of  its  letters  teaches  that  lesson.  Ito  full 
system  of  palatals  and  linguals  cannot  be  designed  for  any 
language  than  Sanskrit  or  an  ancient  Prakrit,  the  only 
of  speech  which  possess  five  sounds  of  each  of  the  two 
classes  mentioned.  If  this  has  been  sometimes  forgotten  and 
even  Bactria  has  been  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Kharos(lu, 
tin  cause  is  no  doubt  the  loose  way  in  which  it  used  to  be 
called  the  "Bactrian,  Bactro-Pali  or  Indo-Baetrian"  alphabet, 
which  appellations  are  due  to  its  occurrence  on  the  coins  of 
Greek  kings,  who,  originally  ruling  over  Bactria,  conquered 
portions  of  Northwestern  India.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  very  pro- 
perly points  out,  op.  cit,  p.  35,  that  not  a  single  KharoRthl 
inscription  has  been  found  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  that 
in  Bactria  a  different  alphabet  seems  to  have  been  used.  He 
further  proposes  to  substitute  for  "Indo-Bactrian"  the  Indian 
tenn  "Gandharian",  which  would  have  been  suitable  in  every 
way,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  old  Indian  name  had  not  been 
found.  The  districts,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  Kharosthl 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  are  situated  roughly  speaking 
between  69°— 73°,  30'  E.  L.  and  33°— 35°  N.  L.,  while  single 
inscriptions  have  turned  up  southwest  near  Multan,  south  at 
Mathura  and  east  at  Kangra,  and  single  letters  or  single  words 
even  at  Bharahut,  in  Ujjain  and  in  Maisur.  This  tract,  to 
which  the  Kharosthi  inscriptions  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
an  exclusively  confined,  corresponds  to  the  Gandhiira  country 
of  ancient  India,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were  Puskalilvatl- 
Hashtnagar  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  Taxila  or  Shah  Deri  to 
the  east  of  the  river.  And  it  is  here,  of  course,  that  the 
Kharo>tlii  alphabet  must  have  originated. 

In  addition,  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has  shown  that  the  Kha 
roijthl  held  always  a  secondary  position  and  was  used  even  in 
the  earliest  times  side  by  side  with  the  Brahmi.  This  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  his  coins  from  Taxila,  several  of  which 
bear  only  Brahma  inscriptions  or  Kharosthi  and  Brahma  in- 
scriptions, with  letters  of  the  type  of  Asoka's  Kilicts.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  legends,  which  I  have  given  ante  p.  48f.,  shows 
that  those  of  four  types  have  been  issued  by  traders'  guilds 
and  that  one  is  probably  a  tribal  [46]  coin,  belonging  to  a  sub- 
(livi>i.in  i if  the  Asvakas  or  Assakenoi,  who  occupied  portions 
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of  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion.  This  result  considerably  strengthens  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham's position,  as  it  indicates  a  popular  use  of  the  Brahma 
alphabet  in  the  very  home  of  the  Kharosthi. 

The  next  step  which  is  required,  is  to  find  the  class  of 
alphabets,  to  which  the  prototypes  of  the  Kharosthi  belonged. 
This  problem  is  settled,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  first  pointed  out, 
by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  signs  for  na,  ba,  va  and  ra 
to,  or  identity  with,  the  Nun,  Beth,  Waiv  and  Resh  of  the 
transitional  Aramaic  alphabet,  and  requires  no  further  discussion. 

Then  comes  the  question,  how  the  Hindus  of  Northwestern 
India  can  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Aramaic  characters 
and  which  circumstances  may  have  induced  them  to  utilise 
these  signs  for  the  formation  of  a  new  alphabet.  Dr.  Taylor, 
The  Alphabet,  vol.  II,  p.  26 If.,  answers  this  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  Akhaemenian  conquest  of  Northwestern  India,  which 
occurred  not  very  long  before  B.  C.  500  and  led  to  a  pro- 
longed occupation,  probably  carried  the  Aramaic  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  Iranian,  Persian  or  Bactrian,  alphabet  into  the 
Panjab  and  caused  its  naturalisation  in  that  province.  Though 
it  seems  to  me,  just  as  to  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  impossible  to 
accept  Dr.  Taylor's  reasoning  in  ah1  its  details,  I  believe  with 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  that  he  has  found  the  true  solution  of  this 
part  of  the  problem.  For  even  if  the  doubtful  and  often  disputed l 
conquest  of  western  Grandhara  by  Cyrus  about  B.  C.  530  and 
the  equally  doubtful  and  disputed  continuance  of  its  occupation 
during  the  reign  of  Cambyses  were  historical,  the  introduction 
of  the  Aramaean  letters  into  the  Indian  province  could  only 
date  from  the  reign  of  Darius.  According  to  all  accounts  Darius 
first  organised  the  administration  of  the  Akhaemenian  empire 
and  first  sent  Satraps  with  their  staff  of  subordinate  officials 
into  the  provinces.  It  is  obvious  that  only  such  an  administra- 
tive organisation  could  cause  the  spread  of  the  official  alphabet 
in  the  remoter  portions  of  the  empire. 

One  argument  in  his  favour  is  the  occurrence  of  the  Old 
Persian  word  dipt  "writing,  edict"  in  the  Northwestern  versions 


1  Disputed  e.  g.  by  Lassen,  Niese,  J.  Oppert  and  G.  Rawlinson,  assumed  .to 
be  historical  by  Droysen,  Dunker  and  others. 
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of  tin-  Kdicts  and  of  its  derivatives  dipati  "he  writes"  and 
iUjjUjinfi  "li»-  causes  to  write",  which  arc  not  found  in  any 
other  Indian  lan^rua^e.  /Ji/,i  i>  undoubtedly  as  I)r.  Taylor 
himself  has  stated  an  <  Md  IVr.-ian  loanword,  and  all  the  three 
words  mentioned  point  to  a  Persian  influence,  (luting  from  the 
Akhaeineniaii  period.  And  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Hj>i  or  lihi 
"writing,  written  document",  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Wdie 
and  Kj»ic  literature,  nor  in  the  ancient  works  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  of  Ceylon,  but  appears  first  in  Sutras  of  I'anini.  a  na- 
tive of  (Jandhara  (traditional  date  cirri t.  ,  :>f>OB.  C.),  furnishes  the 
same  [47]  indication,  since  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Burnell  con- 
i< •( -tureil,  it  is  a  corruption  ofdipi,  favoured  by  a  fancied  connexion 
with  the  verb  ///',  limpati  "he  smears"  (see  above,  21  f.).  Kqually 
valuable  is  a  second  point,  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  the 
Kharosthl  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  extent  of  the  por- 
tion of  India,  presumably  held  by  the  Persians.  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Sir  A.  Cunningham  very  justly  lay  stress  on  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (111,94,96)  who  asserts  that  the  Persian  satrapy 
of  India  paid  a  tribute  of  )iOO  talents  of  gold  dust.  They  na- 
turally infer  that  the  Indian  possessions  of  the  Akhaemenians 
must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  that  they  must 
have  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  Panjab. 

But  there  remain  still  two  gaps  which  must  needs  be 
filled  up.  The  Akhaemenian  theory  requires  it  to  be  shown 
that  the  ancient  Persians  actually  used  the  Aramaic  letters  and 
that  peculiar  circumstances  existed  which  compelled  the  Hindus 
to  use  these  letters.  The  second  point  is  at  present  particularly 
important,  because  the  literary  evidence  regarding  the  use  of 
writing  in  India1  (with  which  the  epigraphic  evidence  fully 

s)  proves  that  the  Hindus  were  by  no  means  unlettered 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.,  but  possessed  and  exten- 
sively used  an  alphabet,  which  probably  was  a  form  of  the 
Pirahmi  lij>i.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  maintain  that  the 
Hindus  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  not  earlier 
than  KM)  H.  C.,  it  was,  of  course,  ea-y  to  understand,  that  the 
u>e  of  the  Aramaic  letters  by  the  conquerors  of  Northwestern 
India  should  have  acted  as  a  natural  incentive  for  their  Hindu 

1  Ante  p.  5ff. 
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subjects  to  form  out  of  these  characters  an  alphabet  suited 
for  their  own  language.  But  the  case  becomes  different,  if  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Hindus  possessed  already  a  script 
of  their  own  before  the  Persian  conquest.  With  this  admission 
it  becomes  neccessary  to  show  that  there  were  special  circum- 
stances which  forced  them  to  use  the  alphabet  of  their  conquerors. 
Both  the  points  just  discussed  are  explained,  it  seems  to 
me,  by  certain  discoveries,  made  of  late  years  in  Semitic  pa- 
laeography. M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  important  articles  in  the 
Revue  archeologique  [48]  of  1878  and  1879  have  shown  that 
the  Aramaic  language  and  writing,  which  already  in  the  times 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  occur  in  contracts  and  on  the  official 
standard  weights,  were  frequently  employed  for  official  cor- 
respondence, accounts  and  other  official  purposes  during  the 
rule  of  the  Akhaemen-ian  kings  in  many  different  provinces 
of  their  empire.  Egypt  has  furnished  Aramaic  inscriptions  on 
stones  and  potsherds  as  well  as  Aramaic  Papyri,  addressed  to 
Persian  governors;  in  western  Asia  and  in  Arabia  both  inscrip- 
tions and  numerous  Satrap  coins  with  Aramaic  legends  have 
been  found,  and  even  Persia  has  yielded  an  Aramaic  inscription 
(of  which  unfortunately  no  trustworthy  facsimile  exists)  at  Senq- 
Qaleh,  midway  between  Tabriz  and  Teheran.1  And,  I  may 
add,  there  is  also  a  scrap  of  literary  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  A  statement  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  IV.  7,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Aramaic  language  and  writing  was  well- 
known  in  the  Imperial  chancellerie  at  Susa.  For  it  is  said  that 
a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Samaritans  to  Artaxerxes,  "was 
written",  as  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  has  it,  "in  the 
Syrian  (character)  and  in  the  Syrian  tongue".  The  Samaritans 
would  hardly  have  adopted  the  "Aramlt"  in  addressing  their 
liege  lord,  if  it  had  not  been  commonly  used  in  official  cor- 
respondence, sent  out  from,  or  into,  the  Imperial  Secretariat.2 


1  See  Ph.   Berger,   Histoire  de  I'Ecriture  dans  I'Antiquitt,  p.  218  ff.,   where 
M.  Berger  pertinently  remarks  with   respect  to  the  last  inscription,   that 
it  puts  us  on  the  road  to  India. 

2  As  Prof.  Euting  kindly  points  out  to  me,  a  similar  inference  has  already 
been  drawn  from  the  above  passage  by  the  authors  of  the  Kurzgef.  Com- 
mentar  z.  d.   heil.   Schriften  d.  N.  u.  A.   Test.,   hg.  v.  H.  Strack   und  O. 
ZOckler;  Alt.  Test.,  Abth.  8,  p.  169. 
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Tin-  eu-toin  itself,  no  doubt,  has  to  be  explain* -d  by  a  strong 
infusion  of  Aramaeans,  or  of  men  trained  in  tin-  learning  of 
tin-  Aramaeans,  in  tin-  lower  grades  of  tin-  JVrsian  Civil  Ser- 

aiinni-r  tin-  >erihes,  accountants,  treasurers  and  mint- masters, 
ami  this  is  n<>  tnoiv  than  might  be  expected,  when  a  race  like 
tin-  iVr-ian  suddenly  comes  into  the  possession  of  a  very  large 
empire  and  becomes  the  heir  of  an  older  eivilisation. 

Under  these  cireumstances  it  appears  natural  to  assume 
that  the  Persian  Satraps  carried  with  them  also  into  India  their 
staff  of  [40]  subordinates,  who  were  aeeostomed  to  the  use  of 
the  Aramaean  letters  and  language.  And  this  would  fully  ex- 
plain, how  the  Hindus  of  the  Indo-Persian  provinces  were 
driven  to  utilise  the  r  ha  rafters,  commonly  employed  by  the 
seribes  and  accountants  of  their  conquerors,  though  they  al- 
ready possessed  a  script  of  their  own.  The  Kharosthi  alphabet 
would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
offices  of  the  Satraps  and  of  the  native  authorities,  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  heads  of  towns  and  villages,  whom,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  the  Panjab  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion  show,  the  Persians  left  in  possession  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  their  tribute.  The  Hindus  probably  used  at 
first  the  pure  Aramaic  characters,  just  as  in  much  later  times 
they  adopted  the  Arabic  writing  for  a  number  of  their  dialect-, 
and  they  introduced  in  the  course  of  time  the  modifications, 
ob.-ervalde  in  the  Kharosthi  alphabet,  for  which  process  the 
additions  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  employed  for  writing  Hindi, 
furnish  an  analogy,  perhaps  not  perfect  but  nevertheless  worthy 
of  notice. 

In  support  of  these  conjectural  combinations  throe  further 
points  may  lie  adduced.  First,  the  Kharos{hi  alphabet  is  not 
a  Pandit's,  but  a  clerk's,  alphabet.  This  appears  to  me  evident 
from  the  cursive  appearance  of  the  signs,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  by  others,  from  its  (according  to  Indian  view- 
imperfect  vowel-system,  which  includes  no  long  vowel-,  from 
the  employment  of  the  Anusvara  for  the  notation  of  all  na-als 
before  consonants  and  from  the  almost  constant  substitution  of 
single  consonants  for  double  ones.  The  expression  of  all  long 
vowels  by  separate  si^ns.  which  occurs  in  no  other  ancient 
alphabet  but  the  llrahnu  lipi.  was  no  doubt  natural  and  de 
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sirable  for  the  phoneticists  or  grammarians,  who  developed  that 
alphabet.1  But  it  is- a  useless  encumbrance  for  men  of  business, 
whose  aim  is  rather  the  expeditious  despatch  of  work  than 
philological  or  phonetic  accuracy.  Hence,  even  the  Indian 
clerks  and  men  of  business  using  the  Brahrni,  have  never  paid 
much  attention  to  their  correct  use,  though  they  were  in-  [50] 
structed  by  Brahinans  in  the  principles  of  their  peculiar  alphabet.2 
If,  therefore,  these  signs,  which  have  only  a  value  for  school- 
men, do  not  occur  in  the  Kharosthi,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  this  alphabet  was  framed  by  persons  who  paid  regard 
only  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.  The  other  two  pecu- 
liarities mentioned,  the  substitution  of  the  Anusvara  for  all  na- 
sals, standing  before  consonants,  and  the  substitution  of  ka  for 
kka,  of  ta  for  tta  and  so  forth  and  of  kha  for  kkha,  of  dha 
for  ddha  and  so  forth,  are  clearly  the  devices  of  clerks,  who 
wished  to  get  quickly  through  their  work.  If  thus  the  Kha- 
rosthi appears  to  be  an  alphabet,  framed  with  particular  regard 
to  the  wants  of  clerks,  that  agrees  with  and  confirms  the  as- 
sumption, put  forward  above,  according  to  which  it  arose  out 
of  the  official  intercourse  between  the  scribes  of  the  Satraps 
and  those  of  the  native  chiefs  or  other  authorities. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  second  point,  Avhich  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  details  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Kharosthi.  The  originals  of  the  Kharosthi  letters  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  found  in  the  Aramaic  inscriptions,  incised  during 
the  rule  of  the  earlier  Akhaemenian  kings.  The  whole  ductti* 
of  the  Kharosthi  writh  its  long  verticals  or  slanting  downstrol^ss 
is  that  of  the  Saqqarah  inscription  of  482  B.  C.  and  the  pro- 
bably contemporaneous  larger  Teima  inscription,  which  Pro- 
fessor Euting  assigns  to  circiter  500  B.  C.  It  is  also  in  these 
inscriptions  that  most  of  the  forms  occur,  which  apparently 
have  served  as  models  for  the  corresponding  letters  of  the 
Kharosthi.  One  or  perhaps  two  seem  to  rest  on  forms  found 
in  the  somewhat  later  Lesser  Teima,  Serapeum  and  Stele  Vati- 
cana  inscriptions,  while  three  are  connected  with  older  loiters 
on  the  Assyrian  Weights  and  the  Seals  and  Gems  from  Babylon. 


1  Ante  p.  86  f. 

*  Ante  p.  43  f.,  note  3. 
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The  accompanying  Comparative  Table,  Plate  II,1  illustrates 
tin-  detail.-  ni'  tin-  derivation,  as  I  understand  it.  Cols.  I  and  II  have 
IM-I-M  n-prodiu-cd  l»y  photo/inrojrraphy  from  Professor  Euting's 
Tabula  Scripturac  [51]  Aramaicae,  Argentorati  1>(.»2.  and  give 
tip  twenty  Aramaic  signs,  which,  as  I  believe,  have  been  uti- 
lised by  the  Hindus,  Theth  and  Ain  being  rejected  by  them.* 
In  Col.  I  the  fat  signs  belong  to  the  Tcima  inscription  (Killing. 
Col.  9)  with  the  exception  of  No  1,  I,  b  and  No  9,  I,  b — c, 
which  come  from  the  Stele  Vaticana  (Euting,  Col.  12).  The 
thin  signs  have  been  taken  from  tin-  Saqqftrah  inscription 
(Kilting.  Col.  11)  with  the  exception  of  No  4,  I,  a;  No  9,  I,  a; 
No  10,  I,  b  and  No  20,  I,  a,  which  are  from  the  Assyrian 
.his  and  the  Babylonian  Seals  and  Gems  (Euting,  Cols.  6, 
-  well  as  of  No  17,  I,  a — b,  which  are  from  the  Serapeum 
inscription  (Kuting,  Col.  12),  and  of  No  10,  I,  a,  which  Pro- 
fessor Euting  has  kindly  added  on  once  more  looking  over 
the  Babylonian  Aramaic  inscriptions.3 

The  signs  of  Col.  II  have  all  been  taken  from  Professor 
Killing's  Cols.  14 — 17,  and  represent  the  chief  types  on  the 
Aramaic  Papyri,  which  M.  J.  Halevy4  and  others  believe  to 
l»c  the  prototypes  of  the  Kharosthl.  They  have  been  given  in 
my  Table  chiefly  in  order  to  show  that  they  are  not  suited 
for  the  derivation.  Col.  Ill  gives  the  oldest  forms  of  the  bor- 
rowed Kharosthl  letters  according  to  Tafel  I  of  my  Gruti'lrixs 
der  Indischen  PoidOjfrop&M,  and  Col.  IV  with  the  signs,  which 
I  consider  to  be  derivatives  invented  by  the  Hindus,  comes 
from  the  same  source. 


1  Arranged  by  Dr.  W.  Cartel  Heri  and  etched  by  Messrs.  Angerer  &  Gttschl 

of  Vienna. 

1  According  tn  Dr.  Taylor  these  two  characters  are  also,  reflected  in  the 
Kharo*thl.  Hut  tin-  si^n  opposite  Theth  in  his  Table,  The  Alphabet, 
vol.  II,  p.  236,  is  a  Into  vra,  and  Ain.  cannot  be  O,  as  he  doubtfully 
-ingests.  M.  Ilalevy  identities  Theth  with  the  letter,  which  used  to  be 
read  1)111.  I. ut  is  in  reality  (ha  and  a  derivative  from  fa,  see  bcl"\\. 

3  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  rc-jn  ( ts  1  have  to  urknowledge  Professor 
Killing's  kind  a^i.-tanro,  who  sncritk-rd  a  (rood  deal  of  tinu-  in  order  to 
verify  the  Semitic  si^ns.  \vliicli  1  had  -elected  for  comparison,  in  the 
Plates  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Sem.  and  can-fully  \\ent  with  me  through  my 
Table  during  a  personal  interview  in  Strassburg. 

1  ./,»<r,,.   A.iittti.fn,    lss:>,   p.  -_>;'» Iff. 

7* 
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Before  I  proceed  to  give  nay  remarks  on  the  details  of 
the  derivation,  I  will  restate  the  general  principles  which  have 
to  be  kept  in  mind  for  this  and  all  other  similar  researches. 

[52]  (1)  The  oldest  actually  occurring  signs  of  the  alphabet 
to  be  derived  (in  this  case  the  Kharosthl)  have  to  be  compared 
with  the  supposed  prototypes  (in  this  case  actually  occurring 
Aramaic  signs)  of  the  same  period  (in  this  case  of  ca.  500—400 
B.  C.). 

(2)  Only  such  irregular  equations  of  signs  are  admissible 
as    can    be    supported   by   analogies    from   other   cases,    where 
nations  are  known  to  have  borrowed  foreign  alphabets.    Thus 
it  is  not  permissible  to  identify  the  Kharosthl  sign  for  ja  with 
the  Aramaic   ga   on    account    of  a   rather   remote   resemblance 
between  what  the  modern  researches  have  shown  to  be  a  se- 
condary form  of  the  Kharosthl  palatal  media  and  the  guttural 
media  of  the  Aramaeans. 

(3)  The  comparison  must  show  that  there  are  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  derivation. 

The  latter  are  given  chiefly  by  the  unmistakable  tenden- 
cies underlying  the  formation  of  the  Kharosthl  signs, 

(1)  A  very  decided  predilection  for  forms,   consisting  of 
long  vertical   or  slanting  lines  with   appendages   added  do  the 
upper  portion, 

(2)  An   antipathy   against   such   with   appendages   at   the 
foot  of  the  verticals,  which  in  no  case  allows  a  letter  to  con- 
sist of  a  vertical  with  an  appendage  at  the  foot  alone; 

(3)  An   aversion   against   heads    of  letters,    consisting    of 
more   than   two   lines   rising   upwards,    as  well   as   against    top 
lines  encumbered  with  transverse  or  pendant  strokes. 

These  tendencies  required  two  Aramaic  letters,  Lamt'd. 
(No  11,  I  and  HI)  and  Shin  (No  19,  I  and  III)  to  be  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  caused  in  the  Shin  the  development  of  a  long 
vertical  out  of  the  short  central  stroke,  as  well  as  mutilations 
of  some  other  signs.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  aversion 
against  appendages  at  the  foot  is  probably  due  to  the  desire 
to  keep  the  lower  ends  of  the  matfkas  free  for  the  addition 
of  the  medial  u,  the  Anusvara  and  the  va-strokes  which  arc 
ordinarily  added  here,  while  the  top  lines  were  kept  free  from 
transverse  or  pendant  lines  on  account  of  the  signs  for  medial 
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i,  e  and  o.  Some  other  ch.-r  :.-li  as  turnings  from  the 

right  t'»  tin-  left,  have  be.-n  made  in  order  to  avoid  collisions 
with  other  signs,  while  again  other  inodifi-  [53]  cations  an-  pun-ly 
cursive  or  due  to  eonsiilerations  of  convenience  in  writing. 

As  regards  the  details,  I  have  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks regarding  the  l>orrowed  Signs. 

No  1.  The  identity  of  .1  with  Al> /,li  is  evident  enough 
(Thomas,  Taylor,  Ilalevv).  The  long  stretched  shape  of  the 
Khan^iln  letter,  which  leans  to  the  right,  makes  it  in  my 
opinion  more  probable  that  it  i.-  a  nmpHfioatlOD  of  a  sign  like 
that  from  the  Sao^prah  inscription  in  ( 1ol.  I,  a,  than  that  it 
should  he  connected  with  the  diminutive  letters  in  Col.  I,  b 
and  in  Col.  II.  which  are  inclined  the  other  fvay. 

No  2.  Ba  is,  of  course,  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
Il>-Hi  in  Col.  I,  a— b  (Thomas,  Taylor  and  Halevy).  The  up- 
ward bulge  next  to  the  vertical  has  been  introduced  in  order 
to  make  the  letter  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the  bent 
line  at  the  foot  is  represented  by  a  prolongation  of  the  vertical 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  above.  The  Beth  of 
the  Papyri  (when  cursive  forms  are  used  as  in  Col.  II,  b — c 
and  in  Professor  Euting's  Col.  15  b — c,  16  b—  d)  is  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  Kharosthi  ba. 

No  3.  The  identity  of  ga  (Col.  Ill)  with  Gimel  (Cols.  I 
and  II)  has  been  recognised  by  Dr.  Taylor  alone.  The  loop 
on  the  right  has  heen  caused  by  the  desire  to  make  the  letter 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  It  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  an- 
alogy that  in  the  late  Kharo-tln  of  the  first  and  second  'cen- 
turies A.  D.  cursive  loops  are  common  in  ligatures  with  ni 
and  i/n  and  that  there  is  a  looped  ja,  exactly  resembling  a  ga, 
on  the  Himaran  vase  in  the  word  Miniijiti-ntn.  The  Aramaic 
prototype  may  possibly  have  been  set  up  straighter  than  the 
forms  given  in  Cols.  I  and  II,  and  it  may  lie  noted  that  such 
forms  occur  already  on  the  Mesa  stone  and  in  other  old  in- 
scriptions, see  Knting,  Cols.  1  and  3. 

No  4.  Da  (Col.  Ill)  comes,  as  has  been  asserted  by  all 
my  predecessors,  from  a  Dtilrth  like  that  in  Col.  I,  a,  which  is 
found,  as  Professor  Kuting  informs  me,  already  on  an  Assyrian 
Weight  of  «•//•,•//.  r  600  B.  C.  The  cursive  simplification  of  this 
letter  was  therefore  ancient  in  Mesopotamia.  It  re-occurs  in 
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the  Papyri,  with  a  slight  [54]  modification,  compare  especially 
Kiiting,  Col.  14b.  The  hook  at  the  foot  of  the  da,  (Col.  Ill,  b), 
Avhich  occurs  twice  in  the  Asoka  Edicts  and  survives  in  the 
later  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  been  added  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  letter  from  na  (No  13,  III,  a). 

No  5.  The  identity  of  ha  (Col.  Ill)  with  He  has  not  been 
recognised  hitherto.  But  it  seems  to  me  derived  from  a  round 
He,  like  the  Teima  form  in  Col.  I,  a,  with  the  transposition 
of  the  central  vertical  to  the  lower  right  end  of  the  curve, 
which  is  particularly  clear  in  the  letter,  given  in  Col.  Ill,  b, 
a  not  uncommon  form  in  the  Asoka  Edicts.  A  similar  trans- 
position of  an  inconvenient  pendant,  due  to  the  consideration 
for  the  medial  i,  e  and  o,  will  be  noticed  below  under  No  17. 
The  He  of  the  Papyri,  though  not  rarely  round  at  the  top, 
shows  nearly  always  a  continuation  of  the  central  bar  on  the 
outside  of  the  topline,  and  hence  is  less  suitable  for  comparison. 

No  6.  Va  has  preserved,  as  all  previous  writers  have 
acknowledged,  exactly  the  form  of  the  Waw  in  the  Tcima  in- 
scription, which  re-occurs  on  vai'ious  later  documents  as  the 
Ostraka  from  Elephantine  and  the  Cilician  Satrap  coins,  and 
which  is  foreshadowed  by  the  letter  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
Weights  in  Euting's  Tabula  Col.  6.  The  Papyri  again  offer  a  more 
advanced  round  form,  which  is  common  in  the  Kharo.sthl  in- 
scriptions, incised  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
our  era. 

No  7.  Dr.  Taylor  alone  derives  ja  (Col.  Ill,  a — b)  from 
Zain,  apparently  relying  on  the  similar  Pehlevi  letter.  Tl^c 
form  in  Col.  Ill,  a,  which  is  found  repeatedly1  in  the  Mansehfa 
version  and  survives  in  the  legends  of  the  Indo-Grecian  and 
Saka  coins,  is,  however,  without  doubt  the  oldest,  and  derivnl 
from  a  Zain,  like  those  of  the  Teima  inscription  (Col.  I,  a— b) 
in  which  the  upper  bar  has  been  turned  into  a  bent  stroke 
with  a  hook  rising  upwards  at  the  left  end.  In  the  second  ja 
(Col.  Ill,  b)  the  lower  bar  has  been  dropped  in  order  to  k<T|> 
the  foot  of  the  sign  free.  The  Pehlevi  letter  probably  is  an 
analogous  development.  The  Zain  of  the  Papyri  (Col.  II)  is 


1  Edict   III,  9    in   raja,   IV,   16   in    raja,    V,    lit    in    raja,   V,  24    in    praja, 
VIII,  35  in  raja,  XII,   1   in  raja.  . 
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again  [55]   much    more   advanced    un<l    unfit    to  be   considered 
the  original  of  the  Kharos|hi  sign. 

No  8.  With  n-speet  tu  tin-  representative  of  il..-  (  l,.th  \ 
differ  from  all  my  predecessors.  The  Aramaic  letter,  such  as 
it  is  found  in  tin-  Sao^arah  inscription  (Co|.  I,  a — c),  in  Teima 
ami  variou-,  other  documents'  is  exactly  tin-  same  as  tin-  Kha- 
n.stlu  palatal  sibilant  ««.  The  pronunciation  of  tin-  Indian  .*"•» 
comes  very  close  to  the  German  <•//  in  /«•//,  //••//  etc..-  and 
hence  the  utilisation  «>f  the  other\\  i-e  redundant  < 'fifth  for  the 
expression  of  *n  appears  t<>  me  jH-rfeetly  regular  and  normal. 

No  '.'.  The  derivation  of  ijn  |C,,1.  IIIi  from  the  Aramaic 
Y'»l  has  been  generally  a>-umed,  and  it  ha>  heen  nutieed  that 
the  Khari>:|hi  -i^n  is  identical  with  the  late  I'almyreniaii.  and 
IVhlevi  forin^  !  Kutin-.  ( '..Is.  21—25,  .'JO— 32,  35—39,  58),  which 
of  course  are  independent  analogous  developments,  as  well  as 
that  it  resembles  the  Yod  nf  the  Papyri  (Col.  11,  c  and  Kuting, 
Cols.  14—17),  where  however  the  centre  of  the  letter  is  mostly 
tilled  in  with  ink.  Still  closer  comes  the  first  sign  (Col.  II,  b) 
from  the.  Stele  Vatieana.  and  it  may  be  that  a  form  like  the 
latter  is  the  real  prototype.  But  I  think  the  possibility  is  not 
precluded,  that  the  Kharosihi  ////  may  be  an  Indian  modification 
of  a  form  like  the  more  ancient  Assyrian  Aramaic  sign  in 
Col.  1,  a,  which  di tiers  only  by  the  retention  of  the  second  bar 
at  the  riuht  lower  end.  The  rejection  of  this  bar  was  necessary 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Kharosihi,  seated  a 
and  mav  then-fore  be  put  down  as  an  Indian  modification. 
The  height  of  the  Kharosihi  //«  .seems  to  indicate  that  its  pro 
totvpe  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  diminutive  si/e,  which 
it  usually  has  in  the  Papyri,  but  which  is  not  yet  observable 
in  the  otherwise  differing  letters  of  the  Teima  and  Sa«p|arah 
inscriptions. 

No  10.  The  connexion  of  1;«   (Col.    I1I>   with   the   Aramaic 
A'r/////    i>   a>sertcd   by    M.   .1.    llalevy,    but    he   compares   th< 
of  the    Papyri   [;">»)]   (Col.  II).   which    is   very    dis>imilar.    1    think, 
there  can   be  no  doubt  that  the  Kharo>thi   letter  is  a  modification 


1  It  occur*  even  in  tin-  I'.-ij.yri  though  those  offer  mostly  more  adv.-n 


*  Prof.   A.   Knlin    I"IIL,'   aijii    i-xpi-fsswl    his    bolu't"  th.it   ct  MIL  l..-"n.  illy  «i   is 
friiin   A-rt   thpni^li   :i    palatal  £<i. 
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of  the  Babylonian  Kaph  in  Col.  I,  b,  which  was  turned  round 
in  order  to  avoid  a  collision  with  la  and  further  received  the 
little  bar  at  the  top  for  the  sake  of  clearer  distinction  from  pa. 
The  sign  in  Col.  I,  a,  which  likewise  comes  from  Babylon,  has 
been  added  in  order  to  show  the  development  of  that  in  Col.  I,  b, 
from  the  oldest  form. 

No  11.  Teamed,  consisting  of  a  vertical  with  an  appendage 
at  the  foot  had,  as  stated  above,  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy  in 
order  to  yield  the  Kharosthi  la,  with  which  Dr.  Taylor  and 
M.  Halevy  have  identified  it.  Moreover,  the  curve  which  then 
stood  at  the  top  was  converted  into  a  broken  line1  and  at- 
tached a  little  below  the  top  of  the  vertical,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  A.  The  signs  of  the  Papyri  (Col.  II)  are  mostly 
far  advanced  and  cursive,  so  that  they  can  not  be  considered 
the  prototypes  of  the  Kharosthi  la. 

No  12.  The  Kharosthi  ma  (Col.  Ill,  a— c)  is,  as  has  been 
generally  recognised,  not  much  more  than  the  head  of  the 
Aramaic  Mem  in  Col.  I.  The  first  two  forms,  which  are  common 
in  Asoka's  Edicts  and  the  second  of  which  occurs  also  on  the 
Indo-Grecian  coins,  still  show  remnants  of  the  side-stroke  and 
of  the  central  vertical  or  slanting  stroke.  But  they  have  been 
placed  on  the  left  instead  of  on  the  right.  The  mutilation  of 
the  letter  is  no  doubt  due,  as  has  been  suggested  by  others, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  signs,  which  would  have  given 
awkward  forms,  and  the  fact  of  the  mutilation  is  indicated 
by  its  size,  as  it  is  always  much  smaller  than  the  other 
Kharosthi  signs.  The  curved  head  appears  in  the  SaqqarAli 
Hfem,  which  I  have  chosen  for  comparison,  as  well  as  on  I  Ba- 
bylonian Seals  and  Gems  (Euting,  Col.  8,  e)  and  in  the  Car- 
pentras  inscription  (Euting,  Col.  13,  c),  and  the  later  forms 
from  Palmyra  prove  that  it  must  have  been  common.  The 
Mem  of  the  Papyri  are  again  much  more  cursive  and  unsuited 
for  comparison. 

[57]  No  13.  Regarding  na  (Col.  Ill,  a),  which  is  clearly  the 
Nun  of  the  Saqqarah  (Col.  I,  a — b)  Teima,  Assyrian  and  Ba- 
bylonian inscriptions,  it  need  be  only  pointed  out  that  the 


1  The   la   of  the   Edicts    almost    invariably    shows    the    broken    line.     The 
later  inscriptions  offer  instead  a  curve  open  below. 
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forms   of  the  Papyri   arc   also   in   this   case   further  advanced 

than  those  of  tin-  Kharosthi.    Tin-   n<t,  given  in  Col.   III.  h,  is 
a   peculiar  Indian  development,   rath'-r  rare  in  the  AAoka  Edicts. 

No  14.  Tin-  identity  of*//  with  the  Aramaic  Smut-ch  i('o|.  Ii 
ha>  hitherto  not  been  recognised.  Nevertheless  the  not  uncom- 
mon form  of  sa  with  the  polygonal  or  angular  head,  given  in 
Col.  Ill,  permits  us  to  assert  that  also  in  this  ease  the  (fan- 
dharians  used  for  the  notation  of  their  dental  sihilant  the  sign 
which  one  would  expect  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
top  >troke  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  Kha- 
rosthi >•"  corresp.md  very  closely  to  the  u|»per  hook  of  the 
Samech  of  Teinia.  hein^  only  made  a  little  broader.  The  little 
slanting  bar  in  tin;  centre  of  the  Samech  may  be  identified 
with  the  downward  stroke,  attached  to  the  left  of  the  top  line 
of  sa,  and .  the  lower  left  side  of  sa  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  Samech,  turned  round  towards  the 
left  in  order  to  effect  a  connexion  with  the  downward  stroke. 
These  remarks  will  become  most  easily  intelligible,  if  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  two  letters  are  separated.  Then  we  have 
for  Snni'-fh  'Zj  and  for  sa  y.  The  forms,  in  which  the  right 
portion  of  the  head  of  sa  is  rounded,  are  -of  course  cursive. 
The  Teima  form  of  the  Samech  with  the  little  horn  at  the  left 
end  of  the  top  stroke  is  unique  in  the  older  inscriptions.  But 
the  1'almvrenian  letters  (Euting,  Cols.  24— 1)(.'.  :',L'  -33,  37, 
though  otherwise  considerably  modified,  prove  that 
the  X'i>in-i-h  with  an  upward  twist  must  have  been  common. 
Finally,  the  corresponding  Xabataean  characters  i  Kntinir,  Cols. 
-1»J  — 47),  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Kharosthi  s/i  and 
show  that  the  changes,  assumed  above,  are  easy  and  have 
actually  ln-eii  made  a^ain  in  much  later  times.  The  signs  of 
the  Papyri  are  again  far  advanced  and  unsuited  for  com 
parison. 

No  15.  The  identity  of  pa  with  Pfi<  is  plain  enough 
i  Thomas,  Taylor.  Halevyt.  The  Semitic  letter  (Col.  I)  has  been 
turned  round  [f)S]  in  order  to  avoid  the  resemblance  to  .1.  The 
form  with  a  hook,  attached  to  the  right  top  of  tin-  vertical 
(Col.  Ill,  a)  occurs  still  a  few  times  in  the  Mansehra  version 
of  the  Kdicts.  Usually  the  hook  or  curve  is  placed  lower,  as 
in  Col.  Ill,  I),  and  it  may  he  noted  that  in  the  Mansehra  pa 
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it  is  attached  nearly  always  very  high  up,  in  the  Shahbazgarhl 
letter  not  rarely  lower. 

No  16.  On  phonetic  grounds  it  may,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected that  Tsade  should  have  been  used  for  the  Indian  ca. 
But  the  recognition  of  the  real  Kharosthl  representative  has 
been  impeded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  tables  of 
the  alphabet  neglect  to  give  the  form  of  ca,  which  comes  clos- 
est to  the  Semitic  letter,  viz.  that  with  the  angular  head  (Col.  III). 
The  tables  give  only  the  ca  with  the  semicircular  top,  though 
the  other  form  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Edicts  and  is  used 
also  in  the  cha  (Col.  IV)  of  the  same  documents  and  even 
survives  in  the  late  Kharosthl  inscriptions  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond centuries  of  our  era.  If  the  angular  ca  is  chosen  for 
comparison,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Kharosthl 
sign  was  developed.  The  Hindus  made  the  top  of  the  Tsade 
(Col.  I,  a — b)  by  itself,  separating  it  from  the  remainder  of 
the  vertical,  and  omitted  in  accordance  Avith  the  principles  of 
their  writing,  which  do  not  admit  more  than  two  strokes  at 
the  tops  of  letters  (see  above  p.  52)  the  small  hook  on  the 
right  of  the  angle.  Next,  they  placed  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertical  under  the  point  of  the  angle  and  in  doing  so  added 
a  small  flourish  to  the  top  of  this  line,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  an  important  element  of  their  sign.  The  Tsades 
of  the  Papyri  (Col.  II)  come  very  close  to  the  Kharosthl  ca  and 
the  second  even  shows  the  small  projection  on  the  left,  just 
below  the  top.  Nevertheless  they  are  only  independent  an- 
alogous developments.  For  in  both,  the  long  line  on  the  10ft 
has  been  made  continuous  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  the 
hook  or  curve  on  the  right  has  been  added  afterwards.  More- 
over, in  the  sign  of  Col.  II,  b,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  small 
projection  on  the  left  of  the  main  line,  which  makes  the  letter 
so  very  like  the  Kharosthl  ca,  has  been  caused  by  a  careless 
continuation  of  the  right  hand  hook  across  the  vertical. 

[59]  No  17.  The  utilisation  of  the  ancient  Qoph  for  the 
expression  of  kha  in  the  Brahma  alphabet  suggests  the  con- 
jecture that  the  curious  Kharosthl  sign  for  kha  may  be  derived 
from  the  corresponding  Aramaic  character.  And  in  the  Seraprmn 
inscription  the  Qoph  (Col.  I)  has  a  form  which  comes  very 
close  to  the  Kharosthl  kha.  Only  the  upward  stroke  on  tin' 
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left  is  shorter  ami  then-  is  still  a  small  mnnuiit  of  the  original 
central  Hue  of  the  ancient  North  Semitic  character.  The  smaller 
Teima  inscription'  i  Kiitin-.  <  'ol.  10)  lias  a  <t'tjih,  in  which  tin- 
central  pendant  has  been  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
curve  (compare  aliove  the  case  of  the  Kharostlii  ha).  These 
two  forms,  it  seems  to  me,  furnish  sufficient  grounds,  for  the 
nptioii,  that  in  the  earlier  Aramaic  writing  the  component 
of  the  looped  (loph  (Col.  II,  c)  were  disconnected  and 
arranged  in  a  manner,  which  might  lead  to  the  still  simpler 
Kharosthi  siirn,  where  the  central  pendant  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  the  up>troke  on  the  left  in  order  to  gain  room  for 
the  vowel  sitrns.  To  this  condii-ion  points  also  the  first  cor- 
responding sign  of  the  Saojqarah  inscription  \  Kilting,  ( 'ol.  1 1,  a) 
though  the  top  has  In  en  less  fully  developed  and  the  ancient 
central  pendant  has  been  preserved  much  better.1 

No  is.  Jt'tt  (Col.  Ill)  has  been  recognised  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rush  by  all  previous  writers.  But  it  deserves  to 
be  noted  that  the  sign,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  l\har<>>thi 
letter  is  the  character  from  8a<|<|arah,  given  in  Col.  I,  b.3  The 
Papyri  offer  mostly  more  advanced  forms  with  top  lines  sloping 
downwards  towards  the  right. 

No  1'.'.  Regarding  Kliin  (Col.  I)  and  its  Kharosthi  counter- 
part, tin;  sign  for  the  lingual  sibilant  *«  (Col.  Ill),  see  above 
p.  KM).  1  may  add  that  round  forms  of  »S/<//<  appear  already 
on  the  Babylonian  Seals  and  Gems  (Euting,  Col.  8). 

No  20.  The  oldest  representatives  of  the  Semitic  '/\tic  ap- 
pear in  the  dental  tlm  (Col.  IV,  a),  which  consists  of  the  old 
Assyrian  [GO]  Aramaic  7 ate  (Col.  I,  a)  of  the  8th  century  B.  O.,4 
or  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  very  similar  Safjijarah  letter 
(Col.  I,  b)  (turned  round  from  the  right  to  th--  left  y;/».v 
the  bar  of  aspiration  on  the  light,  about  which  more  will  be 
said  below,  and  in  the  lingual  (>t  (Col.  IV,  b — c),  where  the 
>eeond  stroke  on  the  right  in  f>  and  on  the  left  in  r  denotes 
the  organic  difference  or,  as  the  Hindus  would  >ay.  the  differ- 

1  Compare  the   .-ml   ..t   1.    1    ,,f  tlu«   l':n--iiiiil«-   in   M.    I'll    '  ftutviit  de 

-/'"/•'.  ,,.  -_-i7. 
•  Cumparo  also  tin-  M^II  \r»m  tin-  Lion  of  Abydo.-.,  Kutin-r,  Col.  7. 

u|>aru  alf.    Killing.   d.|.  7,  b. 
4  Ant.'   p.  7-J. 
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ence  in  the  Varga.  In  the  second  form  of  ta  (Col.  IV,  c)  the 
bar,  which  originally  stood  at  the  side,  has  been  added  at  the 
top,  and  out  of  such  a  form  the  dental  ta  (Col.  Ill)  appears 
to  have  been  developed.  Its  top  line  has  been  lengthened  con- 
siderably and  the  dowiistroke  has  been  shortened  and  bent  in 
order  to  avoid  a  collision  with  va  and  ra.  The  steps,  which 
led  to  its  formation,  are  therefore  (1)  f~  or  -k,  (2)  "^,  (3)  S. 

With  respect  to  the  Derivative  Signs,  my  views  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  aspiration  is  expressed  by  a  curve,  by  a  hook 
or  by  a  straight  stroke,  which  latter,  as  the  case  of  bha  (No  2,  Col.  IV, 
a — b)  shows,  is  a  cursive  substitute  for  the  curve.  At  the  same  time 
the  original  form  of  the  unaspirated  letters  is  sometimes  slightly 
modified.  The  curve  appears  on  the  right  of  the  ga  in  gha 
(No  3,  Col.  IV)  at  the  top  of  da  in  dha  (No  4,  Col.  IV,  a)  with- 
out any  change  in  the  original  forms.  In  bha  (No  2,  Col.  IV,  a) 
it  is  attached  to  the  right  of  ba}  the  wavy  top  of  which  is 
converted  into  a  simple  straight  stroke,  from  the  middle  of 
which  the  vertical  line  hangs  down.  The  same  sign  shows  also 
frequently  in  the  Asoka  Edicts  a  hook  for  the  curve  and  as 
frequently  a  cursive  straight  stroke  (No  2,  Col.  IV,  b),  slanting 
downwards  towards  the  right.  The  hook  alone  is  found  in  tha 
(No  20,  Col.  IV,  d),1  which  has  been  derived  from  the  preceding 
form  of  ta  (No  20,  Col.  IV,  c)  by  the  addition  of  a  hook  open- 
ing upwards.  The  straight  stroke  alone  is  found,  on  the  left 
of  the  original  letter  and  slanting  downwards,  in  jha  (No  7, 
Col.  IV),  and  likewise  on  the  left  but  rising  upwards,2  in  pha 
(No  15,  Col.  IV).  In  tha  (No  20,  Col.  IV,  a)  [61]  the  stroke  <gf 
aspiration  appears  on  the  right.  It  has  the  same  position  in 
chha  (No  16,  Col.  IV)  and  in  dha  (No  4,  Col.  IV,  c).  But  in 
the  former  sign  the  small  slanting  stroke  at  the  top  of  tin- 
vertical  on  the  left  has  been  straightened  and  combined  with 
the  sign  of  aspiration  into  a  bar  across  the  vertical.  In  <lh« 
the  whole  head  of  the  unaspirated  letter  (No  4,  Col.  IV,  b)  has 
been  flattened  down  and  reduced  to  a  single  stroke,  which 
together  with  the  sign  of  aspiration  forms  the  bar  across  the 
top  of  the  vertical. 


1  The  sign  in  the  table  is  really  tho. 

*  There  are  also  examples,  in  which  the  .stroke  is  made  straight. 
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With  re>peet  to  tin-  origin  of  tin-  mark  of  aspiration  I 
••an  only  agre.-  \\itli  1  )i .  Taylor,  wlio  explain*  it  as  a  cursive 
form  of  //a.  '/'//'  Alj>/i'i/>'t,  vol.  II.  p.  2'»O.  iioti-  I.  The  manner, 
in  which  it  was  attached  in  cadi  particular  case,  seems  to  have 
li'-.-ii  regulated  merely  by  considerations  of  convenience  and 
the  (loin-  to  produce  easily  distinguishable  signs.  The  way  in 
which  the  hook  or  curve  of  aspiration  has  been  u-ed  in  the 
Mrahma  alphabet  is  analogous.  There  too.  it  is  added  very  ir- 
regularly sometimes  to  the  top,  sometimes  to  the  middle  and  more 
frequently  to  tin-  foot  of  the  letters,  where  properly  it  might 
to  stand.1  If  the  Kharo-^ln  characters  never  show  it  at  the  foot, 
the  e.nix  is  no  doubt  the  desire  to  keep  the  lower  ends  of  the 
signs  free  from  encumbrances,  as  has  been  noticed  above  p.  100. 

The  di-\iee  for  expressing  the  Initialisation  in  /'/  No  I'll. 
Col.  IV,  b — c)  and  na  (No  13,  Col.  IV,  a)  is  very  similar  to  that 
sometimes  used  in  the  Brahma  alphabet,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  change  of  the  Varga  or  class  of  the  letter.  A  straight 
strnki-.  added  originally  on  the  right,  serves  this  purpose  in 
tin-  Bhattiprolu  In,  in  the  P»rahma  tin,  i~ni  and  ha*  The  case 
of  the  Kharostlu  in  has  been  stated  above  in  the  remarks  on 
the  representatives  of  Tmr.  With  respect  to  na  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  it  has  been  developed  from  the  na  No  13, 
Col.  Ill,  b,  by  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  right  hand  stroke. 
The  case  of  the  lingual  <Ja  (No  4,  Col.  IV,  b)  is  doubtful.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  derived  from  an  older  dental  <ln.  like  that 
[<52]  in  No  4,  Col.  I,  a,  by  the  addition  of  a  short  vertical  straight 
line  on  the  riirht,  which  coalesced  with  the  vertical  of  thv  </" 
and  thus  formed  the  sign  with  the  open  square  at  the  head. 
P»ui  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Aramaic  alphabet,  imported  into 
India,  possessed  several  variants  for  Dalffh,  and  that  the  heavier 
one  (No  4,  Col.  I,  b)  was  chosen  by  the  Hindus  to  expr-^>  tin- 
heavier  lingual  </"•  while  the  lighter  or  more  cursive  one  was 
utilised  for  the  dental  da. 

The  origin  of  the  remaining  two  Kharosihi  ••onsonantic 
signs,  the  palatal  ,'m  ,No  lii.  Col.  IV.  b.  <-\  and  of  the  Ann>vara 
in  inn,,,  i  No  ll'.  Col.  lYi  has  been  aln-adx  >.-ttled  by  Mr.  K. 


1  Ante   \>.  7C,  f. 
*  Ami-  p.  Tr,. 
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Thomas.  He  has  recognised  that  the  palatal  iia  consists  of  two  den- 
tal na,  joined  together.,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  Asoka 
Edicts  sometimes  the  right  half  and  sometimes  the  left  half  is 
only  rudimentary,  as  shown  by  the  two  specimens  given  in 
the  Table.  He  has  also  asserted  that  the  Anusvara  is  nothing 
but  a  subscript  small  ma,  which  proposition  is  perfectly  evident 
in  the  form  given  in  the  table,  less  apparent,  but  not  less  true 
in  other  cases,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Tafel  I.  29.  IV  of 
my  Grundriss  der  indischen  Palaeographie. 

As  regards,  finally,  the  Kharosthl  vowel  system,  and  the 
compound  consonants  (not  given  in  the  accompanying  table)  I 
can  only  agree  with  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  Professor  A.  Weber  and 
Sir  A.  Cunningham,  that  they  have  been  elaborated  with  the 
help  of  the  Brahma  alphabet.  Among  the  vowel  signs  the 
medial  ones  have  been  framed  first  and  afterwards  only  the 
initial  /,  U,  E,  0  (No  1,  Col.  IV,  a— d).  They  consist  merely 
of  straight  strokes,  which  (1)  in  the  case  of  i  go  across  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  or  uppermost  lines  of  the  consonant,  (2) 
in  the  case  of  u  slant  away  from  the  left  side  of  the  foot,  (3) 
in  the  case  of  e  stand,  slanting  from  the  right  to  the  left,  on 
the  top  line  of  the  consonant  (mostly  on  the  left  side)  and  (4) 
in  the  case  of  o  stand  below  the  top  line  (compare  tho,  No  20, 
Col.  IV,  d)  or  slant  away  from  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical 
as  in  0.  The  position  of  the  four  medial  vowels  thus  closely 
agrees  with  that  of  the  corresponding  signs  of  the  Braluna  al- 
phabet, where  i,  e  and  o  stand  at  the  top  of  the  consonants 
and  u  at  the  foot.  This  circumstance  [G3]  alone  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  direct  connexion  between 
the  two  systems  of  vowel-notation;  see  add.  p.  124.  And  the 
suspicion  becomes  stronger,  if  some  further  facts  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  Brahma  alphabet  of  the  Asoka  Edicts 
the  medial  e  and  u  are  mostly  expressed  by  straight  strokes. 
The  medial  o,  too,  consists  at  least  in  one  case,  Delhi  Sivalik 
Pillar  Edict,  VII.  2,  1.  2  (nigohani)  of  a  straight  bar  across  the 
top  of  the  consonant,  and  has  the  same  form  frequently,  on  the 
Persian  sigloi  (see  below  p.  113)  and  in  the  Bhattiprolu  in- 
scriptions. Again  the  medial  i  of  the  Girnfir  version  is  expressed 
by  a  shallow  curve,  which  in  many  instances  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  medial  a.  Thus  even  the  oldest  Brahma  document- 
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furnish  in-tances,  in  which  all  tin-  four  vowels,  expressed  in 
the  Kharostlu  by  straight  strokes,  have  exactly  the  same  form, 
and  it  i>  very  probable  that  in  the  ordinary  writinir  <>f  every 
day  life  these  CIII-.MVC  forms  were  in  the  case  of  o  and  i  much 
more  frequent  than  the  Kdicts  show,  as  well  as  that  they  go 
hack  to  earlier  tinie>  than  the  third  eentnry  II.  ('.  If,  finally, 
the  fact  is  added,  that  the  Kharosjhi,  like  the  Hrahml  con- 
siders the  short  a  to  be  inherent  in  all  consonants  and  does 
not  express  it  by  any  >iurn,  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  the 
inference,  drawn  already  by  Professor  Weber,  that  the  Kha- 
rosihi  >ystem  of  medial  vowels  has  been  borrowed  from  tin- 
older  alphabet. 

Tin-  marking  of  the  initial  7,  L',  A',  O  (No  1,  Col.  IV,  a— d) 
I  j>/ns  the  eorr«-sj)ondin.u'  medial  vowel-sign  is,  of  course, 
an  independent  invention  of  the  framcr  or  framers  of  the  Kha 
ro>tln  and  probably  due  to  a  desire  to  simplify  the  more  cum- 
•ine  system  of  the  Brfdiiiil,  which  first  developed  the  initial 
vowels,  next  used  them  in  combination  with  the  consonants 
and  finally  reduced  their  shapes  in  such  combinations  to  simple 
strokes  and  curves.1  Similar  attempt-  have  been  repeatedly 
made  on  Indian  ground.  The  modern  Devanairan  has  its  ^ft 
and  ^fr  since  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  the  modern 
(Injarati  has  it>  I-'.,  AI,  0  and  'AU,  consisting  of  A  j>lns  the 
medial  rowel-signs,  and  [04]  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  framed  out 
ot  the  Vitrht  letters  of  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  expresses 
even  I  and  U  by  A  fhig  i  and  u.  These  examples  show 
that  the  idea  at  all  events  came  naturally  to  the  Hindus  ami 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  a  foreign  source  of  its  origin. 

The  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  compound  consonants 
again  agree  so  fully  with  those  of  the  Hrahml,  especially  with 
those  adopted  in  the  (lirnar  version,  that  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  copies  of  the  latter. 

(1)  Double  consonants  like  kka,  tta,  and  groups  of  un- 
aspirated  consonants  like  kkhn.  tfha  etc.,  are  expressed  by  the 
second  element  alone,  except  ill  the  rase  of  two  nasals  of  the 
same  e!a^,  \\ln-re  the  lir>t  may  be  optionally  expressed  by  the 
Anusvara  a-  in  >niti,,i  or  nnn.  Three  times,  however,  a  double 

1  Auto  p.  77  ff. 
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ma  is  used  in  the  word  samma9  (samyak-pratipatti),  Shahbaz- 
garhl  Ed.  IX.  19,  XL  23  and  XIII.  5.1 

(2)  Groups    of   dissimilar    consonants    are    expressed    by 
ligatures  of  the  signs,   except  if  the  first  is  a  nasal,   for  which 
the  Anusvara  is  used  throughout. 

(3)  In   the   ligatures   the   sign   for  the   consonants,   to   be 
pronounced  first,   stands  above  and  the  next  is  interlaced  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  first,   except  in  the  case  of  groups  with 
ra,  where  ra   is   almost  invariably  placed   below.2    The    forms 
of  the  Kharosthl  ligatures  are  shaped  exactly  like  those  of  the 
Brfihmi   and,    like  these,   illustrations   of  the   grammatical  term 
smjiyttktsJc^ara    "a    conjunct    syllable".     The    neglect    of    non- 
aspirates,   preceding   aspirates,   and   of  the    double    consonants, 
with  the   exception  of  the  nasals,  which  can  be  marked  with- 
out  trouble    by    the    Anusvara,    is,    as    already   pointed    out,    a 
clerks'   trick   and  the   same   as  that  used   in  the   Brahmi   lipi3 
of  the  Prakrit  inscriptions.     The   treatment   of  ra  in  groups  is 
closely  analogous   to   that  adopted  in  Girnfir,  where  this  letter 
or  its  cursive  representative  always  occupies  the  same  position, 
whether  it   must   be   pronounced   before   or  after  the  consonant 
with   which  it  is  combined.    There   is,   however,   this  [65]  dif- 
ference that  in  the  Girnar  Brahmi  ra  stand  always   at  the  top 
and   in  the  Kharosthi  invariably  at  the  foot.    The  one  writes 
e.    g.    rta    for   rta   and   tra,    and   the    other    tra    both    for    rta 
and  tra. 

These  remarks  at  all  events  suffice  to  show  that  a  rational 
derivation  of  the  Kharosthl  from  the  Aramaic  of  the  Aklftie- 
nienian  Period,  based  on  fixed  principles,  is  perfectly  possible 
and  the  attempt  has  this  advantage  that  it  shows  some  letters, 
as  da,  ka  and  ta,  to  be  closely  connected  with  Mesopotamia!! 
forms,  which  a  priori  might  be  expected  to  have  been  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  Satraps,  ruling  over  the  extreme  east 
of  the  Persian  empire.  If  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  Persian  provin- 
ces are  ever  scientifically  explored  and  ancient  Aramaic  inscrip- 


1  In  the  third  case  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  copy  of  the  Shaliltaz^arhi 
in  the  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  vol.  I,  PI.  II,  gives  the  mma  correctly. 
*  There  is  only  one  exception  in  the  Mansehra  version  Ed.  V,  •_'!,   karta- 


3  Compare  also  the  Grundriss,  I,   11,  §  14. 
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tions  arc  found  there,  forms  much  closer  to  the  Kharosthi 
no  doubt  turn  uj>. 

The  third  and  last  point,  tin-  existence  of  which  has  1 
indicated  above,  furnishe.-,  perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof 
lor  Dr.  Taylor's  theory.  It  is  simply  this,  that  Mr.  K  .1.  Knpson 
has  discovered  of  late  on  Persian  silver  sigloi,  coming  from 
tin-  Panjab,  both  Kharosthi  and  Brahma  letters.  Mr.  Kapson 
was  good  enough  to  show  me  specimens,  belonging  to  the 
P.ritish  Museum,  during  my  late  visit  to  England,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  his  observation.  I  think,  I  can 
do  not  better  than  quote  Ins  paragraph  on  the  Persian  coins 
in  India  from  the  MS.  of  his  contribution  to  Mr.  Trtlbner's 
(it  •ninfi-iss  ili-r  Iiifln-Arischen  1'hilnfogie  und  Altertumskunde, 
which  will  appear  in  Vol.  II,  Section  3  B:— 

ij  7.  "During  the  period  of  the  Achaemenid  rule  (c.  510  —  331 
B.  C.)  Persian  coins  circulated  in  the  Pan  jab.  Gold  double 
staters  were  actually  struck  in  India,  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.  C.  [Babelon,  Les  Perses  Achemtnides, 
pp.  IX,  XX,  16,  PI.  II,  16—19;  27].  Many  of  the  silver  «»///../', 
moreover,  bear  countermarks  so  similar  to  the  native  punch 
marks1  as  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  two  classes  of 
coins  were  in  circulation  together;  and  this  probability  is  in- 
creased by  the  occurrence  on  sigloi,  recently  acquired  by  the 
1  Iritis  1  1  Museum,  of  Brahma  and  Kharosthi  letters."8 

[66]  This  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Kharosthi  did  exist  in  India  during  the  Akhae- 
inenian  times  and  did  not  originate  after  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  before  331  B.  C.  the  Kha- 
rosthi and  the  Brahma  letters  \vere  used  together  in  the  Pan- 
jab,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.  C. 

In  conclusion  I  may  offer  a  suggestion  regarding  the  name 
of  the   script  of  Gandhara.    The  Buddhist  tradition  derives  the 
term   Kharosthi   from    the    name  of  its   inventor  who   is   said  to 
have    been   called   Kh-i  r<i*th<i  "Ass'-lip".    I  am  ready  to  i\' 
this    as    true    and    historical,    because    the    ancient    Hindus    have 


,   <>j>.  ciV..   \\.  XI  attributes  those  countermarks  to  other  provinces 
of  AM;I. 
1  Compare    now    his   article   in    the   Journal    Royal   Asiatic   Society    1895, 

>.5ff. 
BOh  lor,  Indian  Studios    III. 
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very  curious  names — apparently  nicknames.1  Thus  we  find  al- 
ready in  the  Vedas  three  men,  called  £unali$epa,  £unahpuccha 
and  bunolahgula  "Dog's-tail",  and  $unaka  "Little-Dog"  is  the 
progenitor  of  a  very  numerous  race.  Again  a  Kharljahgha 
"She-Ass'-Leg"  is  according  to  a  Gana  in  Panini's  Grammar 
likewise  the  father  of  a  tribe  or  family. 

1  But  compare  now  the  interesting  article  of  Professor  A.  Ludwig  in  the 
Gurupujakaumudl  p.  68.  Professor  A.  Ludwig  takes  kharottha  to  be  the 
original  form  of  the  name  and  kharosfha  a  false  transliteration  into 
Sanskrit.  And  be  considers  kharottha  to  be  the  Indian  representative 
of  a  possible,  though  not  actually  found,  Aramaic  harutthii  Kmnn 
"engraving,  writing".  In  favour  of  Professor  A.  Ludwig's  view  that 
kharoftha  may  be  due  to  the  false  transliteration  of  a  foreign  word 
it  may  urged  that  its  derivative  kharosthi,  more  usually  spelt  kharofft 
and  even  kharosti  or  kharostrl  (Mahavastu  p.  135,  1.  5),  occurs  only  in 
Northern  Buddhist  texts  and  that  these  are  full  of  similar  blunders  in 
the  conversion  of  Pali  words  into  Sanskrit.  If  the  actual  and  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  harTMha  should  be  proved  hereafter,  I  should  be 
quite  ready  to  give  up  my  conjecture  in  favour  of  his.  Regarding  other 
derivations  of  the  name  Kharostha  see,  A.  Weber,  Indische  Streifen, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  8f. 
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In  my  Grundriss  der  Indischen  PaUtograpk*tt    \>.  77 f.,    I 

briefly  discussed  tin-  various  theories  regarding  tin-  origin 
of  the  ancient  system  of  numeral  notation  found  in  the  older 
inscriptions  and  MSS.  which  are  written  in  Brahma  characters. 
And  I  have  expiv-sed  the  opinion  that  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties 
Dr.  BurnelPs  suggestion,  according  to  which  it 'has  been  derived 
from  an  Egyptian  source,  seems  for  the  present  more  probable  than 
any  of  the  other  attempts  at  an  explanation  of  its  origin.  As 
1  )\\  BurnelFs  remarks  on  this  point  in  his  Elements  of  South 
Indian  Palaeography,  p.  65f.,  are  only  general  and  very  brief, 
a  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  Egyptian  systems  which 
can  come  into  question,  the  hieratic  and  its  immediate  derivative, 
the  demotic,  will  not  be  superfluous.  In  order  to  facilitate  it 
the  accompanying  Plate  III1  exhibits  in  Col.  I  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  the  hieratic  numerals  according  to  Professor 
Killing's  table,  given  under  No  LXXIV  in  the  Palaeographic  So- 
ciety's Oriental  Series,  in  Col.  II  the  demotic  signs  accordint:  to 
the  plates,  appended  to  Professor  Brugsch's  Demotische  Gram 
inatik.  and  in  Cols  III  —  IV  the  Indian  numerals  according  to 
the  originals  from  which  Cols  I — IV  of  Tat'el  IX  of  my  (Jrund 
riss  have  been  compiled.  Among  the  figures  for  (\,  Col.  111.  c. 
shows  however  an  additional  sign,  that  of  the  Sahasram  Kdict. 
which  has  been  omitted  in  the  <  Jrundri-s. 

The    resemblance    of   the    principles    of   the    Kiryptian   and 
Indian    systems    is,    if   not    complete,    at    l.-a-t    very    -real.      Bolh 


1  Drawn    by    Mr.    H;;lim   ami    etchod    by    Moasnt   Angen>r   and    Hr>*ohl    <>f 

Vioini.-i. 
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have  separate  signs  for  1—9,  10—90,  100  and  1000.  In  both 
the  numerals  1 — 3  are  expressed  by  strokes,  either  vertical  or 
horizontal1  or  by  combinations  thereof  and  the  symbols  begin 
with  4.  In  both  the  signs  for  200  and  300  consist  of  that  for 
100,  united  respectively  with  the  signs  for  one  and  two.2  The 
not  very  important  differences  are  (1)  that  the  Indians  form 
2000  and  3000  on  the  same  principle  as  200  and  300,  while 
the  Egyptians  add  in  these  cases  the  signs  for  two  and  three 
to  the  symbol  for  1000;  (2)  that  the  Indians  form  400—900 
and  4000—9000  by  the  combinations  of  100  with  4—9  and  of 
1000  with  4 — 9,  while  the  Egyptians  have  at  least  for  400  the 
combination  100  +  3;  (3)  and  that  the  Egyptians  have  a  sepa- 
rate sign  for  10,000  which  is  wanting  in  the  Indian  system. 
The  first  two  discrepancies  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  for- 
malism of  the  Hindus,  which  may  have  induced  them  to  reject 
the  vacillation  in  the  Egyptian  system  and  to  rigorously  ad- 
here to  one  and 'the  same  principle. 

If  we  turn  to  the  comparison  of  the  several  symbols 
beginning  with  4,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldest  Indian  forms 
of  eight  out  of  the  total  of  seventeen  come  close  to  the 
hieratic  or  to  both  the  hieratic  and  the  demotic.  It  is  also 
evident  that  those  differences,  which  are  observable,  are  due 
either  to  the  desire  to  simplify  the  cumbersome  Egyptian 
signs  or  to  the  tendency  to  transform  them  into  Brahma  letters 
and  syllables.3  The  five  of  Col.  V,  a,  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  hieratic  sign  of  Col.  I,  which  has  been  turned  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  while  the  side-limb  has  been  attached 
lower  in  order  to  obtain  an  approach  to  the  Brahma  tra.  The 
six  of  Col.  HI,  a,  likewise  comes  close  to  that  of  Col.  I,  the 
slight  alteration  being  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  looped 
Brahma  ja,  from  which  latter  the  signs  in  Col.  Ill,  b — c,  and  in 
Col.  V,  a  looped  sa  and  phra  or  phu,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
veloped in  their  turn.  The  seven  of  Cols  IV — V  looks  like 


1  Horizontal   strokes   occur  in   the  Egyptian   signs   for   2  and  3,   referring 

to  the  days  of  the  month . 
*  The  strokes   no   doubt   represent   an   original   repetition   of  the   symbols 

for  100,  and  it  is  as  if  the  Romans  wrote  CI  au<l  C'l  for  CC  and  CCC. 
8  Regarding   this    tendency   and    its   ultimate   effects,    see    the   Gnmdriss, 

p.  75  ff. 
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a   modification   of  that   in  Col.  I,  a,    made   in   order  to  obtain 

a  MLMI  similar  to  //m  or  gu,  the  later  Imlian  letter  symbol. 
The  nine  i if  Cols  IV — V  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  hi«-r 
atic  and  demotic  signs  in  Cols  I — II.  The  fifty  of  Col.  Ill,  l>. 
i>  produced  liy  a  slight  simplification  df  the  symbols  in  Cols 
I  — II,  while  the  fifty  of  Col.  Ill,  a,  has  been  turned  round  from 
tin-  left  to  the  riifht.  More  strongly  modified  and  more  re- 
mote from  the  hieratic  signs  are  the  Indian  symbols  for  60 
and  70  in  Col.  V,  the  second  of  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  Brahma  fin.  Finally  the  thousand  of  Cols  IV — V,  especially 
the  second,  look  like  derivatives  from  the  corresponding  K~yj»- 
tian  >i<rns  in  Cols  I — II,  which  however  have  been  turned  to|.»v- 
tnrvy  and  slightly  altered  in  order  to  produce  the  Brahma  -yl 
laliles  ro,  cu  and  dhu. 

The  list  of  closely  similar  signs  will  also  include  the  hun- 
dred, if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Indian  signs  of  Col.  V, 
which  look  like  modifications  of  the  hieratic  in  Col.  I,  in  reality 
are  older  than  those  of  the  Afioka  Edicts  and  of  the  Nanaghftt 
inscription  in  Cols  III — IV.  And  it  seems  to  me  possible  to 
il«  fend  such  an  assumption.  For  the  Andhra  and  Ksatrapa 
signs  for  100,  which  are  also  found  very  frequently  in  the 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  the  5th — 8th  cent.  A.  D.  from  Western 
India  as  well  as  in  the  Kalinga  Immigrants  of  the  8tb  cent., 
in  all  probability  represent  the  syllable  6u.1  Its  6a  has  a  form 
which  corresponds  to  the  oldest  Semitic  «SAw2  with  two  angles 
but  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  which  is  older  than  the  3a  of 
tin-  third  century  B.  C.3  Further,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
hundred  of  Col.  V  is  really  the  oldest,  it  becomes  possible  to 
explain  the  origin  of  those  in  Col.  Ill — IV.  As  the  Asoka 
sign  opposite  2004  in  Col.  Ill,  a,  clearly  shows,  they  represent  the 
Brahma  syllable  su,  and  su  is  in  Prakrit  the  regular  represen- 


1  Seethe  Gnin<lri>s.  |>.  77  and  note  20,  where  two  in-rri|>ti»nt  are  referred  to, 
in  which  more  modern  funns  of  in  or  fa  appear  in  the  hundred. 

1  See  above  Plate  I,  21,  Cols  I— II. 

8  See   ikon  I'l.-it-  1.  J1,  c,,|.  V.   a*  well  as  Tafel  II.  M.  I -II.  XI  K 
tin-  (Jnnnlri.s-,   :in.l  i-i>ni|ian-   tin-   remark   made  above  p.  71. 

4  Equivalent  to  the  ordinary  »u  with  an  unusual  fhmgittion  "t"  the  vertical, 
which   seems   to  do  duty  for  th«>  ail<liti<>nal  horizontal  stroke,   commonly 
iii  200  on  the  right  tiidc. 
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tative  of  a  Sanskrit  £M.  The  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Indian  hundreds  would  therefore  be  as  follows.  The  Hindus 
first  converted  the  hieratic  hundred  into  an  archaic  su  (Col.  V). 
Next  they  substituted  its  phonetic  Prakrit  representative  su 
for  it  (200,  Col.  IIT,  a)  and  finally  they  again  modified  the  form  of 
su  in  order  to  indicate  that  it  has  not  a  phonetic  but  a  nu- 
meral value  (200,  Col.  Ill,  b— c;  100—700,  Col.  IV). 

With  the  admission  of  another  conjecture  the  cases  of 
close  resemblance  will  extend  to  a  tenth  sign.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Indian  sign  for  40  in  Col.  V  is  almost  exactly  identical 
with  the  Egyptian  symbols  for  30  in  Cols  I — II.  As  the  Indian 
30  shows  a  remote  similarity  to  the  Egyptian  40,  it  is  tempting 
to  assume  that  the  Hindus  made  the  signs  for  30  and  40  ex- 
change their  places,  be  it  through  negligence  or  for  some 
other  reason. 

The  remaining  signs  differ  much  more.  But  it  is  quite 
imaginable  that  the  four  and  eight  of  Col.  I  may  have  be  con- 
verted respectively  into  the  ka  of  Col.  Ill 1  and  the  hra  or  hu 
of  Col.  V,  that  the  ten  of  Col.  I,  being  turned  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  became  the  thu  of  Cols  IV — V,  and  that  the  twenty 
of  Col.  I  by  a  considerable  simplification  yielded  the  tha  of 
Col.  V.2  The  most  difficult  signs  are,  as  Dr.  Burnell  has  also 
recognised,  those  for  80  and  90.  There  is  no  actual  resem- 
blance between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian  forms.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  both  the  hieratic  and  the  Indian 
systems  they  apparently  form  a  separate  group,  in  which  the 
higher  numeral  is  differentiated  from  the  lower  one  by  the  s&- 
dition  of  a  second  line,  standing  in  the  hieratic  sign  below 
and  running  in  the  Indian  ninety  horizontally  across  the  middle. 


1  The  four  of  Col.  V.  (compare  also  those  of  400  and  4000  in  Col.  IV), 
which  may  be  read  kl  and  pka,  are  in  my  opinion  later  developments 
from  the  simple  ka.  The  apparent  vowel  or  pa -mark  at  the  top  is 
probably  merely  formed  out  of  a  flourish,  which  originally  indicated 
that  the  lottcr  had  not  a  phonetic  value;  compare  the  late  rhka,  iikd 
in  Tafel  IX,  Col.  XXIV— XXV  of  the  Grundriss,  where  a  similar  striving 
at  differentiation  is  perceptible,  and  the  remarks  in  the  Grund- 
riss,  I,  11,  p.  75. 

8  On  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  older  form,  the  (ha  of  Col.  IV  in 
20,000  might  be  regarded  as  a  phonetic  substitute. 


The  Origin  of  the  ancient  BrAluna  Numeral*. 

The  results  of  this  comparison,  the  nearly  complete  identity 
of  tin-  principle.-,  of  tin-  two  systems  ami  tin-  closer  or  remoter 
resemblances  between  the  great  majority  of  their  symbols,  raise, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burm-H's 
theory,  which,  however,  has  to  be  modified  by  the  admission 
that  the  hieratic  sign>  rather  than  the  demotic  are  the  parents 
of  the  Indian  Brahma  numerals  and  that  the  tendency  to  frame 
out  of  them  Brahnia  letters  or  syllables  and  again  to  differentiate 
these  from  the  ordinary  letters  is  already  visible  in  a  number 
of  cases.  And  I  believe  that  this  tendency  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hindus  since  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  express 
numerals  by  such  words  as  rupa  —  1,  bhuta  =  5  and  so  forth.1 
In  order  to  convert  Dr.  Burnett's  theory  into  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, the  discovery  of  more  ancient  signs  of  the  third  and  earlier 
centuries  B.C.  is  required  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  historical  or 
tradition*]  information  regarding  an  ancient  intercourse  between 
India  and  Egypt.  For  the  present  this  is  entirely  wanting  and 
the  only  way,  in  which  one  could  try  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Egyptian  numerals  into  India,  would  be  to 
conjecture  that  the  early  Indian  navigators  and  merchants  might 
have  reached  countries  which  stood  under  Egyptian  influence 
or  might  have  met  on  their  voyages  with  Egyptian  traders.  But 
such  a  conjecture  is,  of  course,  precarious,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
supported  by  collateral  proof. 


1  See  the  Grundriss,  I,  11,  p.  80  ff. 
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P.  9,  1.  28.  Another  case  of  a  letter  of  defiance  (panna) 
sent  to  a  king  by  his  adversaries  is  mentioned  in  Jataka, 
No.  23,  Fausboll,  vol.  I,  p.  178  (Rhys  Davids). 

P.  10,  1.  12.  Promissory  notes  (panna)  and  their  redemption 
by  payment  are  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Jataka  No  40, 
Fausboll,  vol.  I,  p.  227,  1.  3f.,  and  p.  230,  1.  1  ff.  (Rhys  Davids). 

P.  11,  1.  14.  According  to  Jataka  No  388  (Fausboll,  vol.  Ill/ 
p.  292)  the  future  Buddha  caused  the  judicial  rules  to  be  written  in 
a  book  (potthaka)  and  recommended  that,  in  future,  cases  should  be 
decided,  after  reference  to  it.  A  book  (potthaka)  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Uddalaka  Jataka  No  487,  Fausboll,  vol.  IV,  p.  487, 1. 17  f,  where 
Uddalaka's  preparations,  intended  to  captivate  the  king,  are  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "But  he  himself  took  with  him  eight  or  ten 
disputant  Pandits,  placed  a  lovely  book  (potthaka)  on  a  char- 
ming reading  desk  (adharaka)  and  sat  down,  surrounded 
by  his  pupils,  on  a  prepared  seat  which  was  furnished  with 
a  support  for  the  back".  Here  the  book  can  only  be  a  MS. 
of  a  literary  work,  and  the  reading  desk  is  probably  one  of 
those  little  tripods,  consisting  of  three  laquered  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  commonly  used  by  the  Jaina  Yatis  at  their  vdcands. 
The  whole  description  is  merely  an  accessory  without  any  im- 
portance for  the  story  and  may  be  an  interpolation,  as  its 
rather  modern  look  suggests. 

P.  31,  1.  5.  From  Mr.  Halhed's  Grammar  of  the  Bengal 
language,  p.  17  ff.  (Calcutta,  1778),  to  which  Dr.  B.  Liebich 
has  drawn  my  attention,  it  appears  that  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  Bengal  schoolmasters  still  used  a  set  of  twelve 
tables,  including  chiefly  compound  tetters,  which  may  be  re- 
motely connected  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  twelve  chang  and  Huilin's 
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twelve  fan.  Mr.  Halhed  calls  them  the  twelve  Phola,  which 
name  according  to  the  Jonesian  transliteration  would  be  Phald 
and  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  phalaka,  'board,  tablet',  and 
he  states  that  they  severally  are  kya,  kra,  kna,  kla,  kva,  kma, 
kr,  kl,  rka,  hka,  ska  and  siddhi.  He  adds  that  siddhi  is  an 
abbreviation  of  siddhir  astu1  and  that  this  Phald  consists  of  the 
sixteen  vowels.  Mr.  Halhed  also  gives  the  contents  of  two 
other  Phalds  in  full,  which  I  copy  here  in  transcription,  as  his 
grammar  is  rather  rare. 

The  PhalA  hka  includes: 

iika  itkha  nga  iujha        nna 

flea  ncha  ilja  njha 

nfa  ijtli't  nda  ndha 

nta  ntha  nda  ndha       nna 

mpa  mpha  mba  mbha       mma 

nya  ra  ida  nva 

hsa  n§a  nsa  ithn          iiksa,  or  34  signs, 

and  Phala  ska: 

ska  skha  dga  dgha  ntra 

sea  scha  bja  bjha  jna 

sta  stha  bda  lii/lm  hna 

sta  stha  bda  bdha  hna 

spa  spha  dba  dbha  hma 

hya  ra  hla  hva 

l&a  /.y/  f*a  tha  fksa, 

or  again  34  signs. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  twelve  Phald  are  not  identical 
with  Hiulin's  twelve  fan,  Mr.  Halhed's  statements  show  at  all 
events  that  a  syllabary  in  twelve  sections  was  actually  used 
in  India,  at  least  in  Bengal.  Probably  the  division  is  an  old 
one  and  has  been  taken  over  from  one  compilation  into  the 
other,  though  the  tables  underwent  changes  in  other  respects. 


1  This  is  a  common  Mangala  in  Sanskrit  books  and  inscriptions,  and 
stated  by  Itaing  (A  KYn.nl  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  p.  170,  Takakuan) 
to  be  a  name  of  the  whole  Indian  syllabary.  An  other  work  quoted  by 
Mr.  Takaknsu,  (op.  cit.  p.  171  note)  the  Siddhakosha  of  A.  D.  880, 
Siddhdm  (sic)  as  the  name  of  the  sixteen 
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Full  certainty  on  the  exact  character  of  the  Indian  syllabaries 
and  their  history  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the 
various  works,  called  lipiviveka,  matrkaviveka ,  varnamala 
and  so  forth ,  mentioned  in  the  publications,  connected  with 
the  Search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  European 
libraries.  The  kindness  of  Dr.  Grierson,  who  made  enquiries 
regarding  the  actual  occurrence  of  Huilin's  twelve  tables  through 
Mr.  Prothero,  Educational  Inspector  of  Patna,  enables  to 
add,  that  the  indigenous  schools  of  Bengal  proper  still  teach 
the  compound  letters,  but  do  not  teach  the  combinations  of 
the  vowels  with  the  ligatures.  But  it  appears  that  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Bihar,  where  only  the  common  cursive  Kaethi 
(Kayastha-lipi)  is  taught.  There,  as  one  of  the  Deputy  In- 
spectors, Mr.  Somnath  Jharkhundi  says,  the  instruction  in  the 
varnamala  stops,  when  the  boys  have  mastered  the  vowels  A, 
A  ...  Ah,  the  consonants  ka,  kha  .  .  .  ha,  and  the  Bartanl 
ka,  ka  .  .  .  kau,  kam,  kali  and  so  forth,  which  latter  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  Barakhadl  of  Western  India.  Further  enquiries 
in  Gujarat  have  only  had  a  negative  result  and  have  elicited 
the  answer  that  no  tables  for  compound  consonants  are  known. 

Regarding  another  more  extensive  syllabary  in  18  tables, 
see  Itsing,  op.  cit,  p.  LXff.  and  p.  170  ff.  (Takakusu). 

P.  32,  1.  6.  Read  a  round-topped  ga  on  No  14  instead  of 
on  No  13. 

P.  38,  1.  16.  For  plate  V,  No  2  read  plate  X,  No  2. 

P.  91,  1.  13.  The  kindness  of  Dr.  S.  von  Oldenburg  has 
put  me  in  possession  of  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  Kka- 
rosthl  MS.  brought  by  M.  Petroffski  from  Khotan,  and  he  has 
generously  given  me  permission  to  say  here  a  few  words  about 
it.  The  photograph  contains  a  part  of  a  new  version  of  the 
bramhanavagga  of  the  Dhanimapada  in  a  dialect  of  North- 
western India,  in  many  respects  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  Shahbazgarhi  rock  edicts  of  Asoka,  but  in  some  respects 
more  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  later  Prakrits.  With  the 
Asoka  Edicts  the  language  of  the  MS.  shares  the  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  three  Sanskrit  sibilants,  the  preservation  of 
ra  in  groups,  the  substitution  of  o  for  final  ani  and  various 
characteristic  forms  like  bramana  (brammana)  for  brahmana 
or  bramhana.  Advanced  forms  are  e.  g.  niha'i  (niha'i)  for 
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,  dana  (dauna)  for  danda,  china  (e.hinna)  for  chinda, 
with  which  latter  Pali  forms  like  punnarlka  for  pundarlka  may 
be  compared. 

The  principles  of  its  spelling  in  no  way  differ  from  those 
of  the*  epigraphic  Kharosjhl.  The  long  vowels  are  not  marked, 
the  AnusvAra  does  duty  for  all  nasals  in  compound  consonants, 
single  non-aspirate  consonants  stand  for  double  ones,  and  before 
aspirates  the  corresponding  non-aspirate  is  left  aut.  The  Bud- 
dhists of  the  Northwest,  therefore,  found  it  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  more  accurate  spelling  of  the  Pandits,  which 
their  brethren  in  the  South  have  adopted. 

The  characters  show  the  higly  cursive  type  of  the  Ku?ana 
period  and  come  very  close  to  those  on  the  Wardak  vase,  in 
cised  during  the  reign  of  Huviska.  The  wavy  lines  in  the 
side-limbs  of  ka,  pa  and  bha  are  however  more  fully  developed. 
<  Mi  tin;  other  hand  some  very  cursive  forms  of  ka  and  bha, 
in  which  the  side-limbs  of  these  letters  are  attached  to  the  top- 
lines  are  wanting  in  the  thirty  lines  accessible  to  me.  The 
Pftdas  of  the  S|..ka<  carefully  divided  and  at  the  end  of  each 
Sloka,  which  almost  invariably  fills  a  line,  stands  a  mark  re- 
sembling the  circular  Indian  nought,  the  first  sign  of  int«-r- 
punctuation  found  in  a  Kharosthl  document. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  probable  date  of  the  MS.,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  certain,  as  the  question  when  the  fa- 
mous three  Kusana  kings  reigned  is  not  yet  settled.  If  M.  S. 
LeVi  (Journ.  Asiatique,  1897,  p.  1  ff.)  is  right  in  contending  that 
even  Bazdeo  -Vasudeva  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, the  Petroffski  MS.  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era.  But,  though  I  fully  agree  with  M.  Levi  in 
believing  that  Kaniska  is  not  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era,1 
I  do  not  yet  venture  to  give  an  unqualified  adhrsion  to  his 
theory,  the  full  proof  for  which  has  still  to  be  furnished.  For 
the  present  I  would  only  say  this  much  that  tin-  Petroffski 
MS.  is  certainly  the  oldest  Indian  MS.,  yet  discovered,  and  that 
it  perhaps  was  written  in  the  first  century  A.  1).  and  certainly 


1  See  my  remarks  on   this  subject  and   on  the  reasons  why  for  practi  :il 
purposes  I  hnvo  n<l<>pto<l  the  theory  of  Messrs  Fergussou  and  Oldenberg, 

in  tin-  W/.KM    I.  169. 
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not  much  later.  I  believe  that,  like  the  Bower  MS.,  it  was 
written  in  India  —  as  the  dialect  and  the  characters  suggest,  in 
Gandhara  —  and  that  it  was  carried  by  some  Buddhist  monk 
into  Chinese  Turkestan. 

P.  110.  And  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that  while  no  good 
reason  is  apparent  why  u  should  have  been  placed  at  the  foot 
in  the  Kharosthl,  it  is  patent  that  the  sprawling  /  and  ^  of  the 
Brahmi  was  not  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  consonants, 
but  better  suited  the  position  at  the  foot,  where,  in  letters  not 
ending  in  verticals,  it  could  be  abbreviated,  without  the  risk  of 
confusion  with  e,  a  and  ai. 
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